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Full Employment in the 
Transition Period 


The achievement and maintenance of full employment at rising 
standards of living is now one of the main objectives, if not the main 
objective, of social and economic policy in most countries; and it is 
also one of the main tasks of the International Labour Organisation, 
as defined in the Declaration of Philadelphia, to further programmes 
having this aim in view. In the present period of industrial rehabilita- 
tion and reconversion the attainment of this objective presents a num- 
ber of special features and it will therefore have occasioned no surprise 
that at two successive sessions (1944 and 1945) the International 
Labour Conference should have examined the measures that should 
be adopted for the purpose. This is a logical procedure because the 
solution of the problem falls naturally into two parts, one of which is 
concerned with economic and financial measures and the other with 
the methods of facilitating the re-employment in suitable jobs of the 
individual men and women seeking work. It was the first of these 
subjects which was considered by the International Labour Conference 
at its 27th Session, held in Paris in October-November 1945', the 
second subject having been dealt with at the previous session (Phila- 
delphia, April-May 1944).2 The purpose of the following article is 
to explain the policies recommended by the Conference at these two 
sessions. 


HE period of industrial rehabilitation and reconversion is 

characterised above all by shortages of various kinds of 
goods and, at any rate in the initial stages, of labour as well. Every- 
one knows approximately when it began, but it would be impossible 
tosay exactly when it will end because it necessarily merges into the 
more normal period when long-term policies rather than short-term 
policies will be appropriate. It can, however, be said that the 





1 An account of this session of the Conference will be published in an early 
issue of the Review. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, pp. 1-39: “The 
Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Conference: Philadelphia, 
April-May 1944”. 
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length of the period will vary greatly in different countries. For 
instance, in the United States and the British Dominions, which 
were actively engaged in the war but were not occupied by the 
enemy and which suffered little or no physical destruction, the 
period will be short and may in some cases already be approaching 
its end. In Great Britain, which was not occupied by the enemy 
but which suffered physical destruction and also a serious deteriora- 
tion in its international economic position, the period will be ap- 
preciably longer. In the countries of Europe and Asia which were 
occupied and which also suffered physical destruction the period 
will be longer still. 

In these circumstances it may be asked whether it is possible 
to make any general international recommendations applicable 
to all these varied situations. Obviously, it is not entirely possible. 
Thus, certain countries are suffering from particularly acute shortages 
of both capital goods and consumers’ goods and at the same time 
lack the foreign exchange necessary to enable them to purchase 
these goods abroad in sufficient quantities unless special financial 
arrangements are made. Moreover, the agricultural and raw- 
material producing countries also have special problems of their 
own. But apart from special cases, the problems, although by no 
means identical, are similar, and there are great advantages in 
emphasising the similarity not only of the problems to be tackled 
but also of the policies suitable for their solution. 

At its Paris Session in October-November 1945, the International 
Labour Conference appointed a committee consisting of 64 mem- 
bers (32 Government members, 16 employers’ members, and 16 
workers’ members) to consider the report and draft resolution 
which had been submitted to it by the Office.! The committee, in 
its turn, drafted a report and resolution, which, with one amend- 
ment, were adopted unanimously by the Conference on 10 Novem- 
ber 1945.2. The committee’s report draws attention to the fact 
that on the subject of economic policy for the maintenance of full 
employment ‘‘a number of Governments have announced state- 
ments of policy and in some cases Bills have been submitted to 
national legislatures”.* This is an allusion to such documents as 
the White Papers issued by the Australian, Canadian, and United 
Kingdom Governments and the Full Employment Bill which has 
been under consideration in the Congress of the United States. 





1 International Labour Conference, Twenty-seventh Session, Paris, 1945, 
Report II: The Maintenance of High Levels of Employment during the Period of 
Industrial Rehabilitation and Reconstruction (1.L.0., Montreal, 1945). 

? The full text of the resolution is given in an appendix to this article. 

3’ The committee’s report is printed in the Provisional Record of the 27th 
Session of the International Labour Conference, No. 26, and unless otherwise 
stated the quotations are from that report. 
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In noting this fact, the Conference urges ‘‘all Members to take 
early steps to determine and announce the main features of their 
post-war policy in accordance with the general principles already 
incorporated in the Charter of the United Nations”. In formulating 
its views on the economic and financial measures necessary to 
ensure full employment, the Conference, which represents not only 
Governments but also employers and workers, is able to claim 
that it is ‘‘discharging at any rate part of its responsibility to 
examine and consider all economic and financial policies and mea- 
sures in the light of the social objectives of the Organisation laid 
down in the Declaration of Philadelphia’. 

The Conference is aware that many of the suggestions it makes 
concern matters to which other public international organisations 
will have to give consideration, and it has therefore decided to 
bring them to the notice ‘‘of Governments and of the international 
bodies having primary responsibility for giving effect to such of 
these suggestions as are the concern of those bodies’. Moreover, 
the resolution specifically refers to the United Nations Organisa- 
tion and expresses the hope that through its appropriate organs 
that Organisation will ‘‘define and put into effect, as quickly as 
possible, appropriate measures for furthering international co- 
ordination of employment policies during the reconversion period, 
and that for this purpose the fullest use will be made of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and the other intergovernmental 
organisations concerned’’. The need for such international co-ordi- 
nation has been stressed by the representatives of many countries, 
notably by the representatives of the Australian Government, at 
recent international conferences, such as the Philadelphia Session 
of the International Labour Conference in 1944 and the United 
Nations Conference on International Organisation at San Francisco 
in 1945, and the reason for that is not difficult to perceive. It is 
that ‘‘the successful implementation of a full employment policy 
in any one country will often depend upon factors controlled at 
least in part by other countries, including the availability of raw 
and semi-manufactured materials and capital equipment and the 
equilibrium of the balance of payments”, and consequently ‘‘Gov- 
ernment policy in relation to these matters should have due regard 
to the impact of particular national measures upon the employ- 
ment situation in other countries’. 


Economic PoLicigEs 


What then are the actual policies on which the International 
Labour Conference made suggestions at Paris? There is no am- 
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biguity on this point. The Conference explains its general approach 
to the problem by noting in its report the general agreement that — 


. .. full employment depends on the maintenance of a high level of expenditure, 
the main components of which are private and public investment, private con- 
sumption, current expenditure by Governments and expenditure (by citizens 
of other States) on exports. The object of economic policy must, therefore, be 
to stabilise total expenditure as far as possible at a level ensuring full employment. 
In the transition period, however, there is a danger in many countries not that 
total expenditure will be too low but that it will be too high inrelation to the 
supply of goods, with a consequent danger of inflation. Consequently, policy 
must be directed on the one hand to increasing the supply of goods and services 
and to promoting their export from countries which have them to countries which 
need them, especially the devastated countries, and on the other hand to main- 
taining controls as long as the shortages prevail. 


That is a programme which the resolution translates into more 
concrete terms. 


Investment 


The first policy considered by the Conference is investment, 
using that term in its economic sense to mean the purchase of 
capital goods, either by private enterprise or by public authorities, 
including outlays on plant, equipment, tools and additions to 
stocks. A high level of investment is always important as a factor 
in achieving a high level of expenditure and therefore full employ- 
ment, but in the period of industrial rehabilitation and reconversion 
it is equally important as a means of eliminating as rapidly as 
possible the shortages of capital goods “‘which create bottlenecks 
and thereby hinder both an increase in employment and the pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods’’. This situation requires both national 
and international measures. 

Among the former are measures “‘to facilitate the flow of credit 
and of capital to new, efficient enterprises”. It is usually much 
easier for large enterprises than for small enterprises to obtain the 
credit they require through ordinary commercial channels, and a 
number of countries, including Argentina, Canada, Chile, the 
Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
have set up special credit institutions for the benefit of the smaller 
firms. A second line of approach is action by public authorities to 
support and supplement investment which is of special importance 
from the social point of view, the outstanding example of such in- 
vestment being housing, which has a high priority in a large number 
of countries and which is sometimes subsidised by public authorities 
and sometimes carried out directly by them. Thirdly, there should 
be consultations from time to time between Government and 
industry, aiming at adapting the volume of private investment to 
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the changing economic situation and, from a long-term point of 
view, at minimising trade fluctuations. Finally, public authorities 
can themselves adapt the volume of public investment to the 
employment situation. For the period of industrial rehabilitation 
and reconversion, a policy on this subject has been outlined by the 
Conference in the Public Works (National Planning) Recommenda- 
tion, 1944, adopted at Philadelphia. This Recommendation pro- 
vides for the preparation of long-term development programmes 
which can be accelerated or slowed down in accordance with the 
employment situation in different parts of the country concerned; 
for the timing of the execution of the works and the ordering of 
supplies in relation to the employment situation not only in the 
country as a whole but also in each area of the country and in 
relation to the particular types of skill available in the area con- 
cerned; and for the provision by central authorities at the earliest 
possible moment of information to local authorities and others 
responsible for framing schemes for employment as to what general 
support will be forthcoming.! 

In the countries in which shortages are most acute, and ‘‘more 
especially in the devastated countries which are members of the 
United Nations’’, these policies will be successful only if increased 
production at home is supplemented by imports of raw materials, 
capital goods, and consumption goods. The raw materials and capital 
goods are needed by these countries “‘to restore transport, to re- 
construct their industries and to replenish their stocks so that the 
available labour may be fully employed on productive work in 
accordance with reasonable social priorities’. The phrase about 
priorities is intended to indicate that the full employment which 
the Conference aims at achieving should be in the first place em- 
ployment in the production of goods urgently needed for the wel- 
fare of the people rather than employment in the production of 
luxury goods or on public works not of an urgent character. The 
consumption goods are required so that employed workers may 
enjoy “the minimum standards necessary to enable them to do 
their work efficiently”. Shortages of these different kinds of goods 
have been very serious in the liberated countries since the enemy 
was driven out. 

Many of these goods are, however, in short supply everywhere, 
and the first step that should be taken, therefore, is to facilitate an 


1 Cf. I.L.0.: Official Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 1 June 1944, pp. 75-77. An 
earlier Recommendation on long-term public works policy was adopted by the 
Conference in 1937 and is reprinted in: International Labour Conference, Con- 
ventions and Recommendations, 1919-1937 (1.L.0., Geneva, 1937), pp. 423-426. 
Certain questions arising out of the application of this Recommendation are 
on the agenda of a meeting of the International Development Works Committee 
opening on 28 Jan. 1946. 
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increase in their production throughout the world. Nevertheless, 

even if the goods were available in fairly considerable quantities, 

the devastated countries would not be able to obtain a reasonable 

proportion of them unless they were granted the necessary priorities 

by the countries which have the supplies. Even when this difficulty 

has been overcome there is another one to be faced, namely, that 

the countries most in need of imports often lack the foreign ex- j 
change needed to pay for them and cannot obtain adequate quanti- 
ties of foreign exchange until they are able to increase their exports. 
That increase, however, cannot be achieved until raw materials 
and other goods have been imported, and until essential consump- 
tion goods are available in adequate quantities on the home market. 
And so we have a vicious circle. In order to break this circle, the 
resolution recommends appropriate measures for the provision of 
supplies without direct payment to countries which are in the 
greatest need and have little or no foreign exchange available, 
either by the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (UNRRA) or on the basis of special international, including 
bilateral, arrangements. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that the representative of UNRRA who attended the Conference 
as an observer submitted material showing the bearing on the 
problem of full employment of the work which his organisation is ¢ 
doing. Other financial measures recommended by the Conference 
to assist the countries suffering from acute shortages of goods are 
“the provision of short- and medium-term credits, either through 
ordinary commercial channels or, if necessary, by intergovern- 
mental agreements’’, and “‘long-term loans at low rates of interest 
to the importing countries made directly by the countries able to 
make such loans or by or through the International Bank for 


Reconstruction and Development’’.' 


— 





Measures against Inflation 


In spite of the above policies, however, shortages of both pro- 
duction and consumption goods are bound to last for a considerable 
period in many countries while at the same time there is a large 
demand for such goods backed by the necessary purchasing power 
derived both from current income and, in some countries, from 
liquid assets (e.g., Government securities) accumulated during 
the war. This situation tends to cause an inflationary spiral in 
prices which ‘‘would be of such a character as to disturb the econo- 
my and might ultimately provoke a crisis’’ and which would also 
“‘have serious social consequences including a reduction in the real 





1 This Bank had not yet been established when the Paris Conference met. 
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income of workers, especially white-collar workers, and of all 
groups in the community who depend upon a fixed money income, 
as well as the danger of widespread industrial conflict’. Therefore, 
in addition to facilitating the expansion of production and, where 
appropriate, of imports, a number of temporary anti-inflationary 
devices are needed, including retention of certain wartime controls 
— such as price control, direct control over the production and 
allocation of raw and semi-manufactured materials, transport, 
sources of power and capital goods— and of rationing. Such 
controls may, however, be ineffective or only partially effective, 
especially in countries in which inflation is already a serious problem 
and in which the shortages of goods are particularly acute. To meet 
this difficulty the Conference recommends the adoption for as leng a 
period as may be necessary of financial or taxation measures designed 
to absorb excess monetary demand, by which is meant excess quanti- 
ties of purchasing power in relation to the supply of goods. An 
example of such measures may be seen in Belgium, where a policy 
of monetary deflation was adopted soon after the liberation of the 
country.' Finally, attention is drawn to the importance of an 
educational campaign with a view to persuading consumers ‘“‘to 
refrain from using their increased purchasing power in such a way 
as to force up prices’. That means in practice a continuation of 
the campaigns in favour of saving which were a wartime feature in 
many countries. 


Relaxation of Controls 


The policies so far described may be regarded as the immediate 
programme necessary for ensuring the economic basis of full em- 
ployment without inflation or, where inflation has already taken 
place, without further inflation. But as the various countries 
emerge one by one from the phase of shortages and potential in- 
flation, some of these temporary expedients should be abandoned. 
Thus the various controls to which reference is made above should 
be relaxed, not suddenly but in such a way as to keep pace with the 
increasing supply of transport, power, materials, capital goods, and 
consumption goods. Similarly, the high level of taxation which 
has been necessary during the war and the early post-war period 
owing to the large Government expenditures and to the need for 
preventing inflation should also be relaxed. Different taxes, how- 
ever, have very different effects on the national economy. Some 
taxes, like the excess profits tax, are likely to hinder investment in 
the sense in which the word is used in this article. Other taxes, 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, pp. 419-432: 
“The First Reconstruction Measures in Liberated Belgium’’, by Raoul Miry. 
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like sales taxes and direct taxes on lower incomes, tend to restrict 
consumption, especially among the low income groups. The Con- 
ference therefore recommends that the benefit of tax reduction, 
as the inflationary danger recedes, should apply initially to these 
two types of taxes, the inference being that it will be of primary 
importance to encourage industrial development and also to in- 
crease consumption. 


Maintenance of Demand 


A further stage will be reached when the inflationary danger 
has passed, and although this will not be for a considerable time in 
devastated countries, it may come quite quickly in others, like 
Canada and the United States, for example. In the circumstances 
mentioned the problem will be, not that of overcoming shortages 
and preventing an excessive demand for goods in relation to the 
supply, but of maintaining ‘‘an adequate level of aggregate demand 
for goods and services” to ensure full employment. There is certain- 
ly a danger that at that point unemployment due to a deficiency 
of demand for goods and services, especially in the more indus- 
trialised countries, may develop and, if not stopped, may affect 
not only the country in which it starts but other countries as well. 
From an international as well as from a national point of view, 
therefore, special attention should be paid to the adoption of suit- 
able measures to deal with such a situation. In making its sugges- 
tions on this point the Conference is naturally casting its mind 
forward in a tentative way to the long-term measures that will be 
required in the post-transition period, and the suggestions have 
considerable significance from that angle. Assuming that at any 
time there is a deficiency in the total demand for goods and services 
in relation to that required to achieve full employment, Govern- 
ments should, in the opinion of the Conference, take positive steps 
to ensure that such a deficiency will be offset by an expansion of 
expenditure either by private individuals and firms or by public 
authorities, or by both, as set out in Chapter II of the report sub- 
mitted to the Conference by the Office.! 

Some suggestions are made as to what this would mean in prac- 
tice. It would involve the adoption of a suitable budgetary policy, 
and in determining such a policy “special regard should be had to 
its effect on the magnitude and composition of aggregate demand 
and thus on the volume and structure of employment and output”’. 
This suggestion is clearly of more than ordinary importance because 





1 International Labour Conference, 1945, Report II, op. cit., pp. 8-24. 
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it places the Conference on record as in favour of making social 
and economic policy one of the main determinants of national 
budgets. The Conference even goes a step farther than that and 
gives some indication of the kind of practical measures to which 
consideration should be given in applying this important principle 
whenever the aggregate demand for goods and services threatens 
to become deficient. These measures are: (a) the stimulation of 
consumption by subsidies; (0) the reduction of taxes on lower 
incomes; and (c) the expansion of public investment. Finally, 
attention is drawn to the importance of unemployment insurance 
and assistance schemes not only for social reasons but in order to 
maintain purchasing power and thus to maintain aggregate demand 
and consequently full employment', and of establishing such 
schemes in countries which have not already done so. This last 
suggestion was added on the initiative of a workers’ member from 
one of the South American countries. These proposals on post- 
transition policy are little more than chapter headings which need 
to be worked out in detail, and that will no doubt be the task of a 
future session of the Conference. 


Full Employment and the Minimum Wage 


Full employment is not an end in itself but a means to an end, 
namely the raising of the standard of living of the workers every- 
where, and this was an aspect of the problem particularly stressed 
by the representatives of the workers. With this end in view they 
drew the attention of the Conference to the desirability of including 
a paragraph on wage policy, in order to ensure that wages should 
not be allowed to fall below a reasonable minimum level. How 
this minimum should be defined is a question which was rather 
exhaustively discussed by the committee of the Conference. The 
Declaration of Philadelphia had already recognised the solemn 
obligation of the International Labour Organisation to further 
‘policies in regard to wages and earnings, hours and other condi- 
tions of work calculated to ensure a just share of the fruits of 
progress to all, and a minimum living wage to all employed and in 
need of such protection”. The workers’ representatives at Paris 
urged that the term “minimum living wage” needed some inter- 
pretation and that the Conference should go somewhat further and 
recommend a minimum wage ‘adequate for satisfying reasonable 
human needs’. The Conference agreed with them on this point 
and accepted this wording. 





1 The extent to which such schemes will achieve this object will depend on 
the methods of financing them. 
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Non-Industrialised Countries 


We come now to an important group of countries not adequately 
covered by the suggestions so far made, namely, the countries pro- 
ducing mainly agricultural produce and raw materials. The Confer- 
ence expresses the opinion that unemployment and under-employ- 
ment in these countries is mainly a long-term problem, but that 
there are ‘‘certain transitional aspects requiring attention on which 
proposals are made in the resolution”’. In the first place the resolu- 
tion declares that an increase in the standard of living of the popula- 
tions of these countries is not only ‘‘an urgent necessity for these 
countries’, but will also be ‘‘a powerful factor in promoting full 
employment throughout the world’. Consequently arrangements 
should be made to meet their import requirements, ‘‘more parti- 
cularly their requirements of the capital goods necessary to enable 
them to develop their industrial and agricultural resources to the 
fullest possible extent’’. These countries may face the same problems 
of priority and finance as those already considered in relation to 
countries in which there are acute shortages of goods. Nothing 
is said in the resolution itself about priorities, but the report adopted 
by the Conference makes it clear that, while the devastated countries 
should enjoy priority in obtaining the assistance recommended 
in the relevant paragraph of the resolution, other countries should 
not be granted priority, but should all “be treated on an equal 
footing’. With a view to facilitating the financing of the necessary 
imports, it is suggested that “long-term loans at low rates of interest 
should be made directly by countries able to make such loans or 
by or through the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development’’. This is the same as the corresponding recommenda- 
tion in respect of countries which are suffering from acute shortages 
of goods. The industrialised countries can, however, give the 
agricultural and raw-material producing countries a great deal of 
valuable assistance of a technical kind ‘‘by placing technical experts 
and training instructors at the disposal’’ of these countries and ‘“‘by 
giving facilities for the training of personnel” from them. 

A more specifically transitional problem is presented by the 
sudden curtailment or termination of contracts which these coun- 
tries concluded with other members of the United Nations for the 
supply of raw materials for war purposes. In order to prevent this 
from leading to unemployment, joint consideration should be 
given by the Governments concerned to the measures that may be 
taken for that purpose. These measures should aim, for example, 
at facilitating a transfer of resources, both human and financial, 
to other types of production for which there is a peacetime demand. 
A particularly hopeful approach to this problem would be ‘the 
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replacement of the contracts for war materials by contracts for 
food and materials required for the relief and reconstruction of the 
devastated countries’”’. 


Structure and Location of Industry 


Another problem of far-reaching importance is constituted by 
the vast changes in the structure and location of industry which 
have taken place during the war. In the first place, there has been 
a great expansion of industries engaged in the production of war 
materials which will no doubt be equipped to make a large volume 
of peacetime products, more especially engineering products, and 
will be seeking markets for them both at home and abroad. 
The increased competition for markets for such goods need 
not be stressed. In the second place, many industries have 
expanded or been created in the less industrialised countries such 
as India and the South American countries, and these industries 
will also in many cases add to the keenness of competition. Finally, 
there has been a great expansion of industries manufacturing sub- 
stitutes for raw materials, some of which will no doubt disappear 
now that the war demand is over, but some of which will certainly 
compete with the natural raw materials. These new or expanded 
industries will force on the older industrialised countries a pretty 
severe adaptation of their industrial structures to the new situation, 
in default of which local areas of high unemployment will again 
appear as they did between the wars, as, for example, in the depres- 
sed areas of the United Kingdom. The Conference could not at 
its Paris session study this problem in any detail but it considered 
that it could not pass it over completely, and the resolution there- 
fore stresses the importance of paying attention to these wartime 
changes in planning industrial reconstruction and development. It 
is possible that a series of international conferences may be neces- 
sary to apply this recommendation. 


General Questions 


Finally, the resolution deals with certain general questions. 
Thus, it suggests that Governments should give consideration to 
measures to facilitate the resumption and expansion of world trade. 
The recently announced decision of the United States Government, 
in agreement with the United Kingdom Government, to convene 
an international conference on trade and employment is a big step 
in the direction of carrying out this suggestion. 

Another question dealt with at Paris is less simple. It arose as 
the result of a protest by the Greek Government member of the 
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committee against too much insistence on a purely monetary 
equilibrium, namely, that of balances of payments, and his stressing 
the need for an economic equilibrium. The Conference found itself 
unable to accept this point of view fully, but it agreed to draw 
attention to the importance of arrangements to enable ‘‘countries 
to bring their balances of payments into equilibrium by methods 
which permit them to maintain full employment without recourse 
to abnormal or unduly prolonged borrowing from abroad, or to 
the creation of unreasonable barriers to international trade’. 
Suggestions are also made concerning the governmental machinery 
necessary to implement the measures indicated in the resolution. 
This machinery could not of course be limited to the transitional 
period; it would have even greater importance in the post-transi- 
tion period. The first point to which attention is drawn in this 
connection is that the special demands of a full employment pro- 
gramme may require the creation of new bodies or the strengthening 
and adaptation of existing bodies. The second point is that, in order 
to provide the Governments with the fullest possible information, 
consideration should be given to devising and improving the tech- 
nical processes involved in the estimation of the current and future 
volume of employment, income, investment, savings, and public 


and private expenditure. The third point is the creation and con- 
sultation, where appropriate, of tripartite bodies and, in suitable 
cases, of other bodies (for example, bodies representiag consumers) 
to aid in the determination and application of policies concerning 
the maintenance of full employment. The fourth point is the 
collection and interchange of uniform statistical and economic 
information relevant to the questions with which the resolution is 


concerned. 


These are in brief the economic and financial policies recom- 
mended by the International Labour Conference for the attain- 
ment and maintenance of full employment in the period of industrial 
rehabilitation and reconversion. They form a comprehensive pro- 
gramme which each Government will no doubt consider in the 
light of its own national conditions. Many of the matters referred 
to will need further consideration and elaboration by specialised 
bodies competent to examine in detail the particular subjectsdealt 
with. It is essential if full employment is to be attained that coun- 
tries should work together and co-operate closely with one another 
on this most important problem. As Mr. Ness Edwards, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the British Ministry of Labour, and Chairman 
of the Conference Committee on this subject, pointed out: 


Governments cannot pursue with confidence a full employment policy within 
their own frontiers unless they can be sure that they will not be confronted by 
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insuperable balance-of-payments difficulties caused, it may be, by the failure 
of other countries. In short, it amounts to this: we cannot have full employment 
in any one country whilst there is under-employment in other countries, and the 
standards will be menaced and destroyed if other countries are unable to carry 
out similar policies. We regard it as of great significance that there must be an 
attempt internationally to move in unison, to move along the lines of a common 
policy, because, as I said before, full employment in one country can be destroyed 
by under-employment in other countries. 


ORGANISATION OF THE EMPLOYMENT MARKET 


As has been said in the earlier part of this article, this resolution 
represents only one aspect of the problem of full employment. Once 
the necessary economic policies have been adopted and a high 
general demand for labour is assured, there remains the task, 
especially difficult in the transition period, of actually fitting in- 
dividual men and women into suitable jobs. On this aspect of the 
matter recommendations of a more detailed character had already 
been adopted by the Conference at Philadelphia in 1944. It is not 
possible to do more than refer very briefly to those recommenda- 
tions, which have been described in an earlier issue of the Review.' 
It must suffice to mention the subjects dealt with. The basis of the 
action taken in this field must be, in the opinion of the Conference, 
the collection of information regarding workers seeking employ- 
ment and prospective employment opportunities. From this the 
Conference goes on to lay down principles for the demobilisation 
of the armed forces and assimilated services and the repatriation 
of prisoners of war, deportees and others, which should be planned 
with the objective of maximum fairness to individuals and maximum 
opportunities for satisfactory re-establishment in civil life. Full 
employment cannot as a rule be attained until industrial reconver- 
sion has taken place, and this should be planned in co-operation 
with employers’ and workers’ organisations in such manner as to 
facilitate the most rapid attainment of full employment for the 
production of needed goods and services. Individual men and 
women who are seeking employment cannot have a complete view 
of employment opportunities, and consequently vocational guidance 
facilities should be provided to the maximum extent possible and 
training and retraining programmes should be developed to meet 
the needs of the workers who will have to be re-established in em- 
ployment or provided with new employment. An important section 
of the Employment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommen- 
dation, 1944, deals with mobility of labour. Excessive movements 
should be avoided and for this purpose a positive policy in regard 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, loc. cit., pp. 15-19. 
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to the location of industry and the diversification of economic 
activity should be formulated in co-operation with employers’ and 
workers’ organisations. On the other hand, some mobility of labour, 
both from one occupation to another and from one area to another, 
is necessary and should be facilitated. A series of recommendations 
are made concerning young workers, women workers, and the 
disabled (whatever the origin of the disability). The Conference 
also recommends measures to regularise employment within the 
industries and occupations in which work is irregular to order to 
achieve full use of the capacities of the-workers. 

In addition to the above proposals, a separate Recommendation 
was adopted on the subject of an employment service, a matter to 
which the Conference attaches particular importance. That Re- 
commendation is based on the idea that there should be a new and 
broader definition of the responsibilities, functions, and methods 
of operation of the employment service, which would be of impor- 
tance not only in the transition but also “in the formulation and 
application of a long-term employment policy’”’. 


* * * 


The various recommendations of the Conference on employment 
policy in the transition, covering both economic and organisational 
problems, have now been explained. They are in many respects 
a point of departure for further consideration both by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and by other international bodies. 
So far as the International Labour Organisation is concerned, 
this further study is already provided for. The International 
Development Works Committee meets on 28 January 1946 to con- 
sider matters arising out of the application of the Conference 
recommendations on public works policy, both in the immediate 
future and in the long run. Questions concerning the training and 
employment of disabled persons will also be given further considera- 
tion in the near future. The training and retraining of workers is 
one of the problemson the agenda of the Third Conference of Ameri- 
can States Members of the International Labour Organisation, 
which is to meet in Mexico City in April next. It is also probable 
that the United Nations Organisation will in the near future give 
attention to the subjects which fall within its sphere of activity, 
and that in this connection the fullest use will be made, as the 





1 With regard to the general problems of young workers, the Conference adop- 
ted at Paris a detailed resolution. On the problems of disabled workers the Office 
has recently published a report entitled The Training and Employment of 
Disabled Persons. A Preliminary Study (Studies and Reports, Series E, No. 7, 
Montreal, 1945). 
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International Labour Conference has suggested at Paris, of the 
International Labour Organisation and the other intergovernmen- 
tal organisations concerned. Reference has already been made 
above to the forthcoming Conference on Trade and Employment. 
The stage is therefore set for a concerted international attack on 
the problem of full employment, not only in the transitional period 
but in the long run as well. 


APPENDIX 


Resolution concerning the Maintenance of Full Employment during 
the Period of Industrial Rehabilitation and Reconversion 


Whereas the Charter of the United Nations provides that, with a view to the 
creation of conditions of stability and well-being which are necessary for peaceful 
and friendly relations among nations, based on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples, the United Nations shall promote, 
among other things, higher standards of living and full employment and condi- 
tions of economic and social progress and development; and 


Whereas the Articles of Agreement of the International Monetary Fund 
provide that one of the purposes of the Fund is “to facilitate the expansion and 
balanced growth of international trade and to contribute thereby to the promo- 
tion and maintenance of high levels of employment and real income and to the 


development of the productive resources of all members as primary objectives 
of economic policy” ; and 


Whereas the Articles of Agreement of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development provide that one of the purposes of the Bank is “‘to 
promote the long-range balanced growth of international trade and the main- 
tenance of equilibrium in balances of payments by encouraging international 
investment for the development of the productive resources of members, thereby 
assisting in raising productivity, the standard of living and conditions of labour 
in their territories’; and 


Whereas the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation 
has recognised in the Declaration of Philadelphia the solemn obligation of the 
Organisation to further among the nations of the world programmes which will 
achieve full employment and the raising of standards of living, and policies in 
regard to wages and earnings, hours and other conditions of work calculated to 
ensure a just share of the fruits of progress to all, and a minimum living wage to 
all employed and in need of such protection; and 


Whereas the Conference has also affirmed in the Declaration of Philadelphia 
that all human beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex, have the right to pursue 
both their material well-being and their spiritual development in conditions of 
freedom and dignity, of economi« security and equal opportunity, and that the 
attainment of the conditions in which this shall be possible must constitute the 
central aim of national and international policy, and has further affirmed that it 
is a responsibility of the International Labour Organisation to examine and 
consider all international economic and financial policies and measures in the light 
of this fundamental objective; and 
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Whereas the Conference at its Twenty-sixth Session adopted the Employ- 
ment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944, the Employment 
Service Recommendation, 1944, the Public Works (National Planning) Recom- 
mendation, 1944, and the Social Security (Armed Forces) Recommendation, 
1944, which provide for measures to facilitate the re-employment of demobilised 
members of the armed forces, discharged war workers, and all persons whose 
usual employment has been interrupted as a result of the war, enemy action, 
or resistance to the enemy or enemy-dominated authorities, including measures 
relating to the advance collection of information, the demobilisation of the 
armed forces, industrial demobilisation and conversion, applications for work 
and for workers, vocational guidance, training and retraining programmes, geo- 
graphical mobility, the employment of women, young persons and the disabled, 
the regularisation of employment in particular industries, the organisation of an 
employment service, the national planning of public works and the provision of 
income security for persons discharged from the armed forces and assimilated 
services and from war employment; and 


Whereas the maintenance of full employment in the period of industrial 
rehabilitation and reconversion also requires the adoption of appropriate policies 
relating to such matters as investment, consumer spending, international capital 
movements and trade, and the planning of industrial reconversion and develop- 
ment in relation to changes in the structure of industry; and 


Whereas it is desirable that the representatives of Governments, employers 
and workers assembled at the Twenty-seventh Session of the Conference should 
formulate their views in regard to these matters; 


The Conference adopts the following resolution and decides to bring the 
suggestions contained therein to the notice of Governments and of the inter- 
national bodies having primary responsibility for giving effect to such of these 
suggestions as are the concern of those bodies; 


1. (1) The Conference welcomes the adoption of the Charter of the United 
Nations and notes with keen satisfaction that it provides for international econo- 
mic and social co-operation for the promotion among other things of higher 
standards of living and full employment, and conditions of economic and social 
progress and development, and that it pledges all Members to take joint and 
separate action in co-operation with the United Nations Organisation for the 
achievement of these purposes. 

(2) The Conference expresses its keen satisfaction that the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
are required by their respective Articles of Agreement to be guided in all their 
decisions by the social purposes indicated in the said Articles and quoted in the 
preamble to the present resolution. 

(3) The Conference expresses the hope that the United Nations Organisation, 
through its appropriate organs, will define and put into effect, as quickly as pos- 
sible, appropriate measures for furthering international co-ordination of employ- 
ment policies during the reconversion period, and that for this purpose the fullest 
use will be made of the International Labour Organisation and the other inter- 
governmental organisations concerned. 

(4) The Conference, noting that several Members of the International Labour 
Organisation have already published official statements affirming their deter- 
mination to achieve full, or high levels of, employment in the post-war period, 
and setting out the methods they propose to use, and that legislation designed to 
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achieve similar ends has been introduced in several national legislatures, urges 
all Members to take early steps to determine and announce the main features 
of their post-war policy in accordance with the general principles already incorpo- 
rated in the Charter of the United Nations. 


2. (1) It should be the responsibility of Governments to take all steps within 
their power, in collaboration with workers’ and employers’ organisations and in- 
dustry generally, to establish such economic and financial (including fiscal) condi- 
tions as will facilitate the absorption into useful employment, at the highest 
practicable levels of remuneration, of all members of the population of working 
age, who are able to work and willing to accept such employment. 

(2) Inasmuch as the successful implementation of a full employment policy 
in any one country will often depend upon factors controlled at least in part by 
other countries, including the availability of raw and semi-manufactured materials 
and capital equipment and the equilibrium of the balance of payments, Govern- 
ment policy in relation to these matters should have due regard to the impact of 
particular national measures upon the employment situation in other countries. 


3. In view of the importance of a high level of investment from the point of 
view of employment policy, and in order to eliminate as rapidly as possible the 
shortages of capital goods which create bottlenecks and thereby hinder both an 
increase in employment and the production of consumers’ goods, provision should 
be made for — 


(a) Measures to facilitate the flow of credit and of capital to new, efficient 
enterprises; and 

(6) Appropriate methods by which public authorities may support and 
supplement invest.aent in types of development (such as housing) which 
are of special importance from the social point of view; and 

(c) Consultations between Government and industry for the purpose of 
adapting the volume of private investment with a view to minimising trade 
fluctuations; and 

(d) A policy of public investment and related financial measures on the 
lines recommended in the Public Works (National Planning) Recommen- 
dation, 1944. 


4. (1) The existence in most countries of a relative shortage of production 
and consumption goods, accompanied by a high effective demand for such goods 
both from current income and from liquid assets accumulated during the war, 
tends to cause an inflationary spiral in prices which would be of such a character 
as to disturb the economy and might ultimately provoke a crisis. In addition, 
the rise in prices would have serious social consequences including a reduction 
in the real income of workers, especially white-collar workers, and of all groups 
in the community who depend upon a fixed money income, as well as the danger 
of widespread industrial conflict. Appropriate measures, including the following, 
should therefore be adopted to counteract inflationary developments. 

(2) The supply of goods should be increased by measures to facilitate the 
expansion of production and, where appropriate, of imports. 

(3) Provision should be made so far as is administratively practicable, for 
the retention, as long as shortages prevail, of — 


(a) Price controls over goods and services; and 

(6) Direct controls over the production and allocation of raw and semi- 
manufactured materials, transport, sources of power and capital goods; and 

(c) Limitation of demand for consumption goods by such means as ra- 
tioning. 
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(4) To the extent that the above controls are ineffective or only partially 
effective in preventing inflationary developments, they should be supplemented, 
as long as is necessary, by financial or taxation meastres designed to absorbany 
excess of monetary demand. 

(5) An educational campaign should be undertaken to persuade consumers 
to refrain from using their increased purchasing power in such a way as to force 


up prices. 


5. As the various countries emerge from the phase of shortages and potential 
inflation into more normal economic conditions, measures of the following type, 
construed and timed in the light of the circumstances prevailing in particular 
countries, will become appropriate: 


(a) The controls mentioned in paragraph 4 above should be relaxed in 
such a way as to keep pace with the increasing supply of transport, power, 
materials, capital goods and consumption goods; 

(6) The high level of taxation necessary during the war and early post- 
war period should be relaxed as the inflationary danger recedes, and in apply- 
ing this principle the benefit of tax reduction would apply initially: 


(i) to taxes which bear on lower incomes; and 
(ii) to taxes likely to restrict necessary investment. 


6. (1) When the inflationary danger has passed the problem will be to main- 
tain an adequate level of aggregate demand for goods and services. 

(2) In order that the scale of employment offered by private and public em- 
ployers may be adequate, Governments should take positive steps to ensure that 
any deficiency in the total demand for goods and services, in relation to that 
required to achieve full employment in the circumstances ruling at the time, 
will be offset by an expansion of private and /or public expenditure in accordance 
with the principles set out in Chapter II of the report on The Maintenance of 
High Levels of Employment during the Period of Industrial Rehabilitation and 
Reconversion (Report II) submitted to the present session of the Conference. 
# (3) One of the principal instruments for achieving this object would be the 
adoption of a suitable budgetary policy, and in determining such a policy special 
regard should be had to its effect on the magnitude and composition of aggregate 
demand and thus on the volume and structure of employment and output. 

(4) In applying the above principles consideration should be given, whenever 
aggregate demand threatens to become deficient, to— 


(a) The stimulation of consumption by subsidies; 
(b) The reduction of taxes on lower incomes; 
(c) The expansion of public investment. 


(5) Adequate unemployment insurance and/or assistance schemes should be 
established in countries which have not yet adopted such schemes, this being im- 
portant not only for social reasons but in order to maintain purchasing power. 


7. In order to assist the progressive raising of the standard of living of all 
workers, the Conference recommends the establishment of appropriate minimum 
wage standards, adequate for satisfying reasonable human needs. 


8. (1) As the shortages of transport, sources of power, materials and indus- 
trial equipment in relation to the available labour, which characterise the period 
of industrial rehabilitation and reconversion, more especially in the devastated 
countries which are members of the United Nations, tend to cause unemployment, 
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and as the shortage of consumption goods, more particularly food, clothing and 
medical supplies, may deprive employed workers of the minimum standards 
necessary to enable them to do their work efficiently, arrangements should be 
made by the Governments concerned to enable the countries in which there are 
serious shortages of such goods to import: 


(a) The sources of power, materials and industrial equipment required 
to restore transport, to reconstruct their industries and to replenish their 
stocks so that the available labour may be fully employed on productive 
work in accordance with reasonable social priorities; and 

(6) Consumers’ goods necessary to ensure to the people a satisfactory 
standard of living. 


(2) These arrangements should include: 


(a) Measures to facilitate an increase in the production of means of trans- 
port, power, materials and industrial equipment throughout the world; 

(b) The granting by countries having supplies of such goods of the priorities 
necessary to make a reasonable proportion of such supplies available to the 
devastated countries; 

(c) Appropriate measures for the provision without direct payment, by 
UNRRA, or by special international, including bilateral, arrangements, 
of such supplies to the countries which are in the greatest need and have little 
or no foreign exchange available for their purchase; 

(d) The provision of short- and medium-term credits either through 
ordinary commercial channels or, if necessary, by intergovernmental agree- 
ments; 

(e) Long-term loans at low rates of interest to the importing countries 
made directly by the countries able to make such loans or by or through the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


9. (1) An increase in the standard of living in less advanced countries (parti- 
cularly those with large agricultural populations) is an urgent necessity for these 
countries and will be a powerful factor in promoting full employment throughout 
the world. 

(2) Arrangements should be made to meet the import requirements of the 
agricultural and raw-material producing countries, more particularly their 
requirements of the capital goods necessary to enable them to develop their 
industrial and agricultural resources to the fullest possible extent. 

(3) With a view to facilitating the financing of such imports, long-term loans 
at low rates of interest should be made directly by countries able to make such 
loans or by or through the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

(4) The industrialised countries should provide technical assistance, more 
especially by placing technical experts and training instructors at the disposal 
of the agricultural and raw-material producing countries and by giving facilities 
for the training of personnel from those countries. 

(5) In order to prevent unemployment in the agricultural and raw-material 
producing countries, resulting from the sudden curtailment or termination of 
contracts concluded by them with other members of the United Nations for the 
supply of raw materials for war purposes, joint consideration should be given by 
the members concerned to the measures that may be necessary to ensure that 
the curtailment or termination of such contracts will cause the least possible 
disturbance, including measures to facilitate a transfer of resources to other 
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types of production, and more particularly the replacement of the contracts for 
war materials by contracts for food and materials required for the relief and 
reconstruction of the devastated countries. 


10. In order to prevent the development of local areas of high unemployment 
such as existed in some countries in the inter-war period, attention should be 
paid, in planning industrial reconstruction and development, to the changes in 
the structure and location of industry which have taken place during the war, 
including particularly a great expansion in many countries of industries engaged 
in the production of war materials, the creation or expansion of various industries 
in the less industrialised countries and the expansion of industries manufacturing 
substitutes for raw materials. 


11. In order to facilitate economic recovery and to further full employment 
Members should give consideration to measures to facilitate the resumption and 
expansion of world trade. 


12. The Conference desires to draw the attention of the appropriate organs 
of the United Nations Organisation to the importance of promoting arrangements 
which will enable countries to bring their balances of payments into equilibrium 
by methods which permit them to maintain full employment without recourse 
to abnormal or unduly prolonged borrowing from abroad, or to the creation of 
unreasonable barriers to international trade. 


13. In the implementation of the measures suggested in this resolution, and 
the creation of governmental machinery competent to deal with questions of 
full employment, Governments should give consideration where necessary to — 


(a) The desirability of creating new agencies or strengthening and adapting 
existing agencies to the special demands of a programme for the maintenance 
of full employment; 

(b) The devising and improvement of technical processes involved in the 
estimation of the current and future volume of employment, income, invest- 
ment, savings, and of public and private expenditure; 

(c) The creation and consultation where appropriate of tripartite bodies 
and in suitable cases of other bodies for the purpose of aiding in the deter- 
mination and application of policies concerning the maintenance of full em- 
ployment; 

(d) The collection and interchange of uniform statistical and economic 
information relevant to the questions with which this resolution is concerned. 




















Foreign Labour in the United States 
during the War 
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Julia HENDERSON 


During the war the United States found it necessary to encourage 
the immigration of workers from other countries, notably Mexico, the 
British West Indies, and British Honduras, for employment on rail- 
roads and in industrial and agricultural undertakings. This immi- 
gration was organised on the basis of bilateral agreements with the 
authorities of the countries concerned. Thus the system which was so 
common in Europe between the wars' was extended under the stress 
of war to the North American continent. Moreover, it is interesting 
to observe that the provisions of these agreements are based largely on 
the Conventions concerning migration for employment and concerning 
the recruitment and contracts of indigenous workers adopted by the 
International Labour Conference before the war. Notes on the agree- 
ments have been published from time to time in the ‘‘ Industrial and 
Labour Information’’ section of the Review. In the following article 
the author, who has made a first-hand inspection of the transportation 
arrangements and housing facilities for the foreign workers in the 
United States, and also of their working conditions, gives a general 
review of the wartime experience of the United States in this field.” 


THE process of repatriating the 170,000 foreign workers who 
were employed in the United States on V-J Day, on farms and 
railroads, in forges and foundries, was begun without delay. These 


1 Cf. I.L.0.: Studies and Reports, Series O (Migration), No. 5: The Migration 
of Workers. Recruitment, Placing and Conditions of Labour (Geneva, 1936); 
International Labour Conference, Twenty-fourth Session, Geneva, 1938, Report 
III: Recruiting, Placing and Conditions of Labour (Equality of Treatment) of Mi- 
grant Workers (Geneva, 1938). See also, The International Labour Code (Montreal, 





1941), Book XI, pp. 519 et seg.: “\i'igration”, and Appendix IX, pp. 874 et seq.: 
Pr of Bilateral and Plurilaterat {nternational Agreements regarding Labour 
uestions’’. 


2 The author wishes to acknowledge her indebtedness to the Social Science 
Research Council and to the Harvard University Graduate School of Public 
Administration, which made the study possible by grants of funds, and to the 
International Labour Office for its co-operation. 
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were the last of 400,000 Mexicans, British West Indians, British 
Honduranians, Canadians, and Newfoundlanders who had been 
transported to the United States in ever growing numbers after 
September 1942. They made an important contribution to the 
American war effort, and the argument concerning the continued 
need for their services in certain industries is still echoing in con- 
ference rooms in Washington. In the flurry of policy revision which 
descended on Government agencies on 14 August 1945, however, 
certain decisions were clear: there would be no further recruitment 
even for the replacement of workers whose contracts expired; 
there would be no further renewal of contracts in railroad or in- 
dustrial employment; and the workers still in the United States 
would be repatriated as rapidly as transportation facilities per- 
mitted.! 

These workers had been brought in under bilateral agreements 
between the United States and their countries of-origin. The agri- 
cultural workers were located in 37 States, with the chief concen- 
trations in the southwest. On 3 August 1945, 32,000 Mexican 
nationals were working on fruit, sugarbeet, and vegetable growing 
farms in California; 5,000 were picking apples in Washington 
State; and other thousands were harvesting hay, corn, and wheat 
in the Great Plains and the Middle West. Michigan sugarbeets 
were being thinned and blocked in preparation for the harvest in 
September and October. New York State farmers were depending 
on 3,000 Jamaicans to harvest fruit and late summer vegetables, 
and on 300 Newfoundlanders to help to keep the dairy farms 
running. Florida was casting an anxious eye on the sugarcane 
harvest, which had employed 3,000 Jamaicans since 1943. In 1944, 
in the States using foreign labour, 42 per cent. of the sugar crops, 
40 per cent. of the celery, 29 per cent. of the citrus fruit, and 17 
per cent. of the Irish potatoes were harvested by foreign work- 
ers. 

At the same time, 72,000 Mexicans were helping to maintain 
the tracks which kept men and equipment rolling towards the 
Pacific. Again, the concentration was in the southwest, but the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania Railroads have not run far 
behind the Southern Pacific and the Sante Fe Railroads in the 
number of Mexican nationals employed. 

In ten of the twelve administrative regions established by the 
War Manpower Commission, British West Indian workers have 
formed a supplementary source of labour for food processing, 





1 The programme for agricultural workers will be continued until the end of 
1946; that for industrial workers was over by the end of 1945, but some of the 
workers had not yet been repatriated. 
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forges, foundries, chemicals, lumber, and ordnance plants.' Six- 
teen thousand of these workers from Jamaica, Barbados, and 
British Honduras were under contract on 30 June 1945. 

There are many points of interest to the student of international 
workers’ migration in this newest experiment in organised mi- 
gration: the character of the bilateral agreements; the contracts 
with employers and with individual workers; the administration 
and inspection services; the success of the programme in terms 
of the protection of national workers and the protection of the 
foreign workers themselves; the effects of the programme on in- 
ternational relations between the countries involved; and, finally, 
the international applicability of the experience. 


THE INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


The first written agreement made by the United States for the 
temporary immigration of workers was concluded with the Republic 
of Mexico on 4 August 1942. This understanding was the outcome 
of more than a year of agitation by southwestern agricultural 
interests to obtain Mexican workers to help in harvesting the record 
crops of sugarbeet and citrus fruit. Mexico insisted that the United 
States Government must take full responsibility for the importa- 
tion of such workers as the former country could contribute to the 
common war effort, and must guarantee their protection in the 
United States and their repatriation when the war was over. This 
agreement became the model for the ten agreements which were 
to follow with Mexico, Jamaica, the Bahamas, British Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Barbados, and Newfoundland.? The agreements for 
agricultural workers had all been negotiated by the middle of 
1943. The agreement for railroad track workers was concluded in 
Mexico City in May 1943, and the agreements for industrial work- 
ers from the Caribbean in 1944. There are interesting differences 
in the agricultural and non-agricultural agreements, and also 
between the Mexican and the Caribbean agreements. Certain 
fundamental guarantees appear in all, however. Thus, they protect 
United States workers by the provision that no foreign workers 


1 These industries all fell within the mandate given to the War Manpower 
Commission by the Congress to import natives of the Western Hemisphere for 
“‘war-essential”’ industries only. 

2? Two agreements were concluded with Mexico (for agricultural and for non- 
agricultural workers); two with Jamaica; two with Barbados; two with New- 
foundland; and one each with the Bahamas, British Honduras, and Costa Rica. 
No workers were imported under the Costa Rican agreement. The agreements 
with Newfoundland were unwritten, but were confirmed by an exchange of diplo- 
matic notes. Those with Canada must be described as ‘‘gentlemen’s agreements”’; 
it may be questioned whether they should be classified with the other bilateral 
agreements, but it is the writer’s conviction that the similarities in the impor- 
tation of Canadian woodmen and Mexican track workers are greater than the 
differences. 
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shall be employed to displace other workers for the purpose of redu- 
cing rates of pay previously established; they assure the foreign 
workers freedom from military service and freedom from discri- 
minatory acts of any kind; and they provide that costs of trans- 
portation and subsistence while in transit shall be borne by the 
United States Government or the employer. The agreements 
guarantee “prevailing wages” in every case, with further assurances 
that piece rates must be set in such a manner as to enable workers 
of average ability to earn prevailing wages; to establish a floor for 
such wages, minimum rates of 30 cents per hour in agriculture, 40 
cents in industry, and 46 cents on the railroads are fixed. The 
industrial and railroad agreements also provide that foreign workers 
must share in any wage gains made under collective bargaining 
agreements in their places of employment. Perhaps the most 
significant guarantees in the agreements are the provisions that 
agricultural workers must be paid for at least 75 per cent. of full- 
time employment during their contract period, that railroad 
workers must be paid for at least 90 per cent. of full-time employ- 
ment, and that industrial workers must be guaranteed 480 hours 
during their 90-day contracts (a guarantee which is equivalent to 
60 eight-hour days or 75 per cent. of a contract period). 

Not only are the workers guaranteed that there shall be no 
discrimination against them in wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions, but also that when they are off the job they shall have access 
to housing, feeding, and medical care facilities equivalent to those 
furnished national workers. In agriculture, housing and medical 
care must be furnished free of cost to the foreign worker. All the 
international agreements make some provision for deductions from 
the worker’s pay, which are sent to his home country for savings 
against the day of his return. For the Mexican workers these 
savings fund deductions are 10 per cent. of their gross pay. For 
British West Indian and British Honduranian workers the pro- 
visions vary, but range from 75 cents per day to 25 per cent. of 
gross income. The arrangements for deductions for income taxes 
in the United States also differ in every agreement, but the general 
principle is that no deductions or collections may be made from the 
worker’s pay without the authorisation of his Government. 

Only the Mexican agreements specify that the workers shall be 
entitled to elect representatives of their groups to bargain with the 
employer or with trade union representatives and other interested 
parties. These agreements also specify that the Mexican consuls 
and special labour inspectors from the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare in Mexico will protect the interests of the workers 
in the United States. 
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The responsibility for recruiting, transporting, and repatriating 
the workers is given to the United States Government in every 
case, though the financial liability of the employer varies according 
to the programme. In agriculture, the United States Government 
pays the entire cost, except for the short trip from a central point 
in the county unit to the farmer’s door. In the railroad programme, 
the employers pay the entire cost of transportation from the point 
of contract in Mexico to the place of employment and return. In 
the industrial programme, the cost of transportation is divided 
between the Government and the employer at the port of entry or 
of debarkation. 

Only the Mexican agricultural agreement provides for the 
transportation and subsistence of the worker’s family. Special 
provisions for the protection and the education of his children are 
included in the agreement. By tacit consent of the two Govern- 
ments, however, no families have been transported under the agree- 
ment. A few Newfoundland and Bahamian women who were 
wives of workers but also workers themselves have been admitted, 
and 113 Newfoundland children have come with their parents to 
the dairy farms of New England and New York. 

All the agreements retain for the country of emigration the right 
to determine the number of workers who may be recruited during 
any year and from what occupation they may be taken. Under 
each agreement, either of the Governments may renounce the under- 
standings by appropriate notification to the other Government 
ninety days in advance. 

Written contracts with the individual workers are considered 
a prerequisite to transportation to the United States and form a 
part of the international agreements, except in the case of the 
Canadian workers, who have no written guarantees, though their 
Government has been assured that they will be paid “prevailing 
wages’. 

The agreements themselves involve some interesting questions 
in international law. They range in form from the unwritten 
agreement with Canada through the memoranda of understanding 
with the British West Indian Governments to the formal executive 
agreements between the United States and Mexico. They have not 
been considered treaties subject to ratification by the United States 
Senate, although six of the ten agreements were negotiated after 
formal acknowledgement by Congress through appropriations for 
the cost of the programmes. The question of their justiciability 
has not been raised, since the threat to withdraw workers from the 
United States has proved sufficient as a sanction for the country of 
emigration. One dispute between Mexico and the United States 
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under the railroad agreement was settled by an ad hoc commis- 
sion sitting for six weeks in El Paso and Los Angeles. Any disa- 
greement in interpretation of the repatriation clauses must, of 
course, be more difficult to compromise since the need for foreign 
workers will no longer be a factor. Only the concern for friendly 
relations between neighbours in the Western Hemisphere can pre- 
vent arbitrary action. 


INDIVIDUAL CONTRACTS 


The international agreements require each worker to be given 
a contract with the United States Government specifying for him 
(in Spanish in the case of a Mexican) the obligations existing on 
the part of the Government and the employer as well as his own 
responsibility. In the case of the workers’ contracts under the 
agricultural programme, the War Food Administrator is considered 
the employer. It is the Administration which is responsible for 
fulfilling all the guarantees with respect to employment and wages, 
housing, medical care, and transportation. In turn, it signs an 
“employment agreement” or contract with the sub-employer (the 
farmer or growers’ association), specifying the financial liability 
which the farmer must accept and the services which he must 
provide to the worker. 

The railroad and industrial agreements, on the other hand, do 
not use the legal fiction of making the Government the employer, 
but since the War Manpower Commission assumed the obligations 
for paying any wages or other costs which the employer failed to 
pay, the end result was much the same. ‘Individual work agree- 
ments” were signed with the Mexican nationals and “contracts 
of employment and transportation agreements” with the railroads 
using foreign workers. In the industrial programme, one document, 
the “contract of employment and transportation agreement”, 
outlined the responsibilities of the War Manpower Commission, 
the employer, and the worker, and was signed by all three parties. 

Since there are variations in the individual contracts according 
to the international agreement of which they are a part, and accord- 
ing to the period at which they were signed, the final rights and 
privileges of the worker had to be determined in each individual 
case. 

ADMINISTRATION AND INSPECTION SERVICES 


It is evident that written agreements in themselves do not 
afford adequate protection to the worker, and that it is necessary 
to look closely into their execution. The administration of the 
foreign labour programme in the United States has been entrusted 
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to a multiplicity of governmental agencies. The Office of Labor of 
the War Food Administration, now transferred to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has been the chief operating agency 
for the agricultural programme. Its responsibilities have been 
divided with the agricultural extension services of the States. The 
War Manpower Commission! had the policy-making responsibilities 
for both the railroad and the industrial programmes. In the rail- 
road programme, however, operating responsibilities were delegated 
to the Railroad Retirement Board. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion itself undertook the functions of recruitment, transportation, 
placement, and protection with respect to the industrial workers. 
The list of agencies which have collateral interests in the pro- 
gramme is long. The Department of State assisted in the negotia- 
tion of the agreements which were effected through an exchange of 
notes by the diplomatic representatives of the Governments con- 
cerned. The Migration Section of the Office of Labor, Social and 
Health Affairs and the Office of Mexican Affairs of the State Depart- 
ment have concerned themselves with many of the problems arising 
under the agreements which might have an effect on the foreign 
relations of the United States. The State Department has been a 
recipient of formal protests from the Mexican Government and 
from the British Foreign Office on at least four occasions. The 
Immigration and Naturalization Service and the Board of I[mmi- 
gration Appeals of the Department of Justice have played an im- 
portant part in making the necessary arrangements for the orderly 
admission of the workers and for their repatriation. The Immi- 
gration Service is also responsible for the deportation of any worker 
guilty of a serious breach of contract. The Customs Service and the 
United States Public Health Service are on hand at the port of 
entry to carry out the laws of the land. The Public Health Service 
assigns doctors to the recruiting teams and, through State and local 
public health services, furnishes medical care facilities in some 
localities where the foreign workers are employed. The Army and 
Navy have furnished transport and in some cases services at re- 
cruitment points. The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor has engaged in a study of the productivity of the 
Jamaican workers. The National War Labor Board and the Natio- 
nal Labor Relations Board have in the ordinary course handled 
disputes and elections involving foreign workers. The general 
principle of administrative organisation observed has been that no 
special agency should be set up to deal with the problems of foreign 
workers in the United States, but that each agency should in the 





1In Sept. 1945 the War Manpower Commission was terminated by Executive 
Order No. 9617, and its functions were transferred to the Department of Labor. 
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course of its regular duties give special attention to the problems 
of foreign workers falling within its jurisdiction. 

The administration of the programme has not been exclusively 
a matter for the Federal authorities in Washington, of course. It 
has to be as wide as the organisation of the agricultural extension 
service, with its 3,000 county agents, and also as the field organisa- 
tion of the War Manpower Commission, with its twelve regional 
offices, its State and area offices, and its 1,500 local employment 
offices. At each level of administration, the foreign labour pro- 
gramme has entailed specific responsibilities. The certification 
of the need for workers must be primarily a matter for local offices. 
The reception and placing of the foreign workers who have been 
recruited and transported by special agents of the national organisa- 
tions must also be a function of the region, the district, the area, 
and the local units. The inspection of shelter and feeding arrange- 
ments and medical care facilities must depend on the local organisa- 
tion. The determinations on questions arising under the individual 
contracts begin with the local offices, though the application of the 
appeal provisions may result in a case being taken all the way to 
the Secretary of Agriculture or to the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission. Therecordsand reportson which determinations 
of compliance are based in part, and on which the authorities at 
Washington have to judge the progress of the programme, are collec- 
ted in the first instance by the local offices. The quality of adminis- 
tration varies considerably with the personal qualifications, the 
attitudes, and the integrity of the field personnel. It is the opinion 
of the writer that in general the officials of the United States Govern- 
ment have worked earnestly to abide by the letter and the spirit 
of the international agreements. 

As a check on the interpretations of local officials of the War 
Food Administration and the War Manpower Commission and of 
employers with respect to their obligations, both Mexico and the 
British West Indies furnished a small corps of inspectors (whose 
expenses are paid in part by the United States Government). Mexi- 
co’s twenty inspectors are divided equally between the agricul- 
tural and railroad programmes. They report to the consuls and to 
the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare in Mexico City any cases 
of non-compliance which they discover in the course of their in- 
spections. The British West Indians and British Honduranians 
are represented by liaison officers who are responsible, through the 
chief of the British West Indies Central Labour Organisation’, 





1 This Organisation was set up in Nov. 1944 by the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, in consultation with the Governments of Barbados, British Honduras, 
and Jamaica, to represent those Governments and to look after the interests 
of their workers in the United States. 
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to the colonial authorities concerned. These eight liaison officers 
are responsible for the welfare of the 56,000 Jamaicans, Barbadians, 
and British Honduranians in the United States. The distances 
involved and the number of workers make regular inspections an 
impossibility; sample checks and the investigation of special 
difficulties are the rule. The adequacy of these arrangements have 
been questioned many times, but the number of grievances settled 
at the place of employment is testimony to the value of such repre- 
sentation. Bahamian, Canadian, and Newfoundland workers are 
not represented by any special organisation. 


FOREIGN LABOUR AND THE UNITED STATES WORKER 


One of the measures of the success of the foreign labour pro- 
gramme must be its effect on national labour as a whole and, in 
particular, in the areas to which foreign workers were imported. 
The clauses in the international agreements guaranteeing that these 
workers would not be used to displace other workers or for the pur- 
pose of reducing rates of pay previously established were a signal 
victory for the organised labour movement. Under the Executive 
Order establishing the War Manpower Commission, the requests 
of agricultural interests for the importation of foreign labour had 
to be brought to the Commission for certification. The Chairman, 
in accordance with established policy, referred the matter to the 
National Management-Labor Policy Committee, which included 
representatives of railroad and agricultural interests. The fight to 
prevent the importation was long and vigorous. No conclusive 
evidence was produced either to support or to refute the contentions 
that no real labour shortage existed in the United States in 1942 
and that raising the standard of wages in unskilled occupations 
would effect the redistribution which was necessary in the interest 
of the war effort. When labour retreated from its original position 
at the insistence of the Army and the war production agencies, it 
retreated only to the bulwark of standards which it insisted must 
be incorporated into the international agreements. Since 1942, 
organised labour has paid very little attention to the foreign labour 
programmes, which accounted for only 200,000 workers at any one 
time in a national labour market of 60,000,000. In specific instances, 
however, area management-labour committees have refused to 
allow foreign workers to be brought into their State or area, or 
local unions have refused to allow employers to use foreign labour. 
It has been the policy of the War Manpower Commission to consult 
the unions and to require their assent before certifying the need 
for foreign labour in any plant or for any railroad. 
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The problem in agriculture is, of course, very different, since 
agricultural labour is still very poorly organised in the United 
States and its voice is rarely heard. From time to time the principal 
trade union organisations have reiterated their belief that foreign 
labour would not be necessary if remedial action in the fields of 
wages, hours and working conditions were taken by the Govern- 
ment and the employers. The United Automobile Workers, which 
has maintained a solid front against the importation of foreign 
workers to the forges and foundries in Michigan, in 1944 resolved 
that: 


The cost of importing workers from other countries, the creating of housing 
facilities for them and the cost of transporting them back to their native countries 
after the war could more logically and more fairly be applied to raising existing 
wage standards in the foundries and thus attracting American workers. 


It is the writer’s conviction that some of the fears of organised 
labour were well founded, in view of the character of the groups 
and industries asking for the importation of foreign workers. The 
rigid guarantees in the agreements and contracts for which the 
labour movement fought have proved their value for the protection 
of the United States worker many times over. A careful examina- 
tion of the effects of the programme on wages and working condi- 
tions, in so far as those effects can be determined, does not sub- 
stantiate any claims that the programme with these guarantees has 
hurt the cause of labour in the United States. On the contrary, 
there is growing evidence that the national worker will inherit 
improvements won for the foreign worker, who has worked at the 
jobs the former did not want when he had a choice. 

This should not be taken to mean that the programme has had 
no effect at all on wage levels. While it is impossible to point to 
specific instances in which the introduction of foreign workers has 
caused any reduction in wages, it is a logical conclusion that the 
programme has had the effect of maintaining wage levels at their 
1942 equilibrium in some instances by introducing a new source of 
manpower. It should be noted that the industries using foreign 
workers were paying relatively low wages for unskilled labour when 
the wage stabilisation programme was inaugurated in 1942. With 
the exception of the railroads, they are industries in which the 
progress of unionisation has been slow or non-existent. Among 
the war-essential industries, it was these industries which had 
suffered most from losses of manpower and from withdrawals by 
the armed services. If there had been no supplementary source of 
labour, competition might have driven the wages in these in- 
dustries higher than they had climbed by 1942. On the other hand, 
some of the small foundries and the logging camps and fertiliser 
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plants would have preferred to have closed their doors for lack of 
help, an alternative that might have had a serious effect on the war 
effort. 

Particularly in agriculture, where the farmer has become ac- 
customed to a surplus of labour, certification of the need for foreign 
labour has been a difficult task. Statistics and techniques for de- 
termining labour supply in relation to the demand for labour are 
not well developed, and there have been instances where the political 
pressure from prosperous farmers has influenced the judgment of 
the Government official certifying need. Earnest efforts have 
been made by the War Food Administration to correct this tendency 
towards over-supply in certain areas. The fact that enough foreign 
labour to meet the demands has not been available has helped to 
meet the situation. The long-run effects cannot yet be assessed, 
but it is noteworthy that Congressman Horan of Washington State 
testified that: “‘the presence of Mexican labour was probably the 
biggest factor in the stabilisation not only of wages but of our 
whole production machinery on the Pacific coast’’. 

In addition to the effect of the programme on wage levels, it is 
also of concern to national labour that foreign workers have been 
brought in only at the bottom of the occupational ladder. While 
a few of these workers in unskilled occupations have been up- 
graded or promoted to semi-skilled or supervisory positions, the net 
effect of their presence has been to relieve national workers of much 
of the unskilled work in the plants or shops in question. 

The inheritance that agricultural labourers, track workers, and 
mill hands are deriving from this programme is coming into clearer 
focus in 1945. New Jersey, by an Act of 26 March 1945, bringing 
to culmination years of discussion of the problem by Federal, 
State and local groups, added a Division of Migrant Labor to its 
Department of Labor. The legislature made a liberal appropria- 
tion for the new Division’s extensive duties with respect to the 
housing, health, and working conditions of migrants. New York 
has taken administrative action to improve the conditions for na- 
tional migratory farm workers. Both these States play an impor- 
tant part in the migration traditional on the Atlantic seaboard. In 
California, the improvement in housing has been obvious to all 
observers. In railroad and lumber camps some improvement has 
resulted, though the gains are not so obvious. This is particularly 
interesting in view of the fact that no regular inspection services 
have been provided in the lumber camps which housed French 
Canadian workers. 

The effect of formal employment guarantees in the individual 
contracts between employers and workers is difficult to evaluate 
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at this time. The most far-reaching influence of this aspect of the 
programme, however, may well be the encouragement it gives to 
the advocates of the guaranteed annual wage. 

The programmes may also have some effect on the drive to 
extend benefits of social legislation to agricultural workers. Senator 
LaFollette pointed in vain in 1943 to the plight of three million 
farm labourers, which, he said, was an unanswered reproach to 
the national conscience in years of peace. He introduced in the 
Congress five Bills relating to social security, labour relations, 
housing, and medical care; the Bills were not reported out of 
committee. The argument always used by the opponents of social 
security legislation for agricultural workers in the United States 
is that of administrative difficulty. But the elaborate payroll 
records which the growers, large and small, have submitted to the 
War Food Administration for their foreign workers effectively 
refute the old argument that the farmer cannot keep records. At 
the same time the industrial worker may in the long run reap some 
benefits from the Government’s experience with health measures 
for foreign workers. A comparison between these measures and the 
inadequate care provided for railroad and industrial workers em- 
phasises the need for national health legislation. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK AND WELFARE OF THE FOREIGN WORKER 


The protection of national workers under the foreign labour 
programme is, of course, no more important than the protection 
of the foreign workers themselves. The subject is a very large one 
and divides itself most readily into a concern with their wages, 
hours and working conditions in the first place, and, secondly, with 
their health, housing, feeding, recreation, and social status. The 
manner in which the grievance procedures have worked cuts across 
both sets of factors. 


Wages and Hours 


The aggregate amount of wages earned by the foreign workers 
has been substantial; for example, the Mexican workers employed 
in agriculture in the United States had earned $90 million by the 
end of 1944, while those in railroad employment had earned $147 
million. This fact is important in the national economy of the home 
countries, to which a significant proportion of the money has been 
sent. It is less important to the individual worker, who thinks in 
terms of his own pay check. Since high wages were one of his pri- 
mary incentives for coming to the United States, it is not surprising 
that wages have been the most fertile source of grievance. But 
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any question about wages, hours, or working conditions for the 
foreign workers in the United States is more difficult to answer than 
the same question in a country with a planned economy or older 
industrial organisation or smaller territory. A discussion of these 
factors in the experience of the foreign worker is no less complex 
than it is for the country as a whole, the slight differences being 
due to the particular location of the workers, the fact that they 
have been employed in ‘‘war-essential industries’, and that certain 
specific guarantees have been made to them. 

There is no evidence that employers have tried to evade the 
payment of the minimum hourly rates specified in the contracts. 
The elaborate compliance organisation of the War Food Adminis- 
tration and the grievance machinery established by the War Man- 
power Commission and the foreign Governments concerned could 
not fail to reveal any such blatant violations of contract. The 
administration of the clauses relating to prevailing wages, piece 
rates, and collective bargaining agreements has been more trouble- 
some. In some agricultural areas prevailing wages have never 
risen far above the legal minimum. Piece rates are established by 
county wage boards in agriculture and there is a notable tendency 
to over-rate the speed of the average worker. The concentration 
of the Mexican workers on the west coast accounts in part for 
the fact that Mexican earnings for the most part are better than 
British West Indian earnings. A large proportion of the British 
West Indian and British Honduranian workers have been employed 
in the sugar, lumber, pulp or paper industries, where the wages 
for unskilled labour have rarely risen above 50 cents per hour. 
Maximum rates for unskilled workers in forges and foundries have 
seldom exceeded 55 to 65 cents per hour in areas to which foreign 
workers have been assigned. Workers on the railroads are paid 
the rates specified in collective bargaining agreements between 
employers and the appropriate unions. The basic rate of 46 cents 
which set the minimum in the international agreement in 1942 has 
been raised to 57 cents per hour by permission of the National War 
Labor Board. 

These wage rates are significant only if considered together with 
the hours of work and the deductions from gross pay. A work day 
is defined in all the agreements as ‘“‘not less than eight hours nor 
more than twelve hours’’; there are numerous other qualifications 
concerning hours of work. For any period in which the agricultural 
employer does not furnish at least 75 per cent. of such work days 
he must pay a Mexican worker $3.00 per day (the British West 
Indian, $3.00, or $1.60 plus food and shelter) as a subsistence 
allowance. Available records indicate that under-employment 
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in agriculture was much greater in 1943, the first year of the pro- 
gramme, than in 1944. In such cases the War Food Administration 
has been responsible for paying the amounts due to the foreign 
worker, and must then attempt collection from the “‘sub-employer’’. 
Complications in securing compliance have arisen in 1945 owing 
to the long rainy season in the spring in most parts of the country. 
In agreements and contracts negotiated by the War Manpower 
Commission, employers were obliged to guarantee 75 per cent. 
or 90 per cent. of full-time work. The problems of compliance have 
been few if complaints may be taken as a reliable indication. The 
problem in railroad and industrial employment would have been 
in the direction of over-employment were it not for the eagerness 
of the foreign workers for overtime with its time-and-a-half pay. 
There have been charges of discrimination in allotting overtime 
work, national workers being alleged to have been assigned such 
work ahead of foreign workers, but this is a type of grievance which 
is difficult to substantiate. 

The effect of deductions on ‘‘take-home’’ pay has varied con- 
siderably according to the legal provisions for each group of workers 
and the charges for board in the area in which they were working. 
The problem becomes much clearer in terms of actual examples. A 
Mexican worker in agriculture in California who is working on a 
citrus fruit farm is likely to work a ten-hour day at 65 cents per 
hour. His 10 per cent. savings fund deduction and a board bill 
(averaging $1.30 per day) willleave hima net income of $4.55. Node- 
ductionsare made for income taxes, though he is ultimately liable for 
both income tax and victory tax if his income in the United States 
in any taxable year exceeds exemptions and allowable deductions. 

A Mexican national on the railroads in the same area has or- 
dinarily worked a ten-hour day at 57 cents per hour for the first 
eight hours (straight time) and 85.5 cents per hour for the last 
two hours (overtime). Out of this gross wage of $6.27, he must 
pay his 10 per cent. savings fund deduction, 3.25 per cent. into the 
railroad retirement fund, medical and hospital fees (often under an 
insurance plan), and his board, room, and miscellaneous expenses. 
These deductions may be fairly estimated at $2.85 and would leave 
him a net income of $3.42. Similar analyses for a representative 
Jamaican in the Arizona cotton fields show a net income of $1.15 
per day; for a British Honduranian worker in a paper box factory 
in Georgia, 75 cents to $1.00 for the day; for a Barbadian in a small 
foundry in Connecticut, $2.29; and for a French Canadian in the 
Maine forest, $2.00. It is not surprising that a large proportion of 
the British West Indian workers have been dissatisfied with their 
net earnings. 
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Health and Medical Care 


The subject of the health of the foreign worker has probably 
been more widely discussed than any single phase of the programme 
in the United States. It is a prime concern of the employer, because 
of its vital relation to productivity; to the worker, because of the 
effect on his earning power; to the community, because of the fear 
of disease imported with the worker; and to the worker’s home Govern- 
ment, because of the guarantees in the international agreements. 

All foreign workers recruited by the United States have been 
given physical examinations at the point of recruitment by the 
United States Public Health Service with the assistance of doctors 
from their own national health services. The rates of rejection 
have varied from 20 per cent. in Mexico City to 37 per cent. in 
Jamaica. While the examination process as a whole has been effi- 
cient and thorough, the emergency nature of the programme and 
the sudden changes in quotas and needs have sometimes presented 
obstacles to its smooth working. 

' Attention has been given at the time of the initial physical 
examination to the particular problems which the worker would 
be likely to meet in the area to which he was to be assigned. In the 
case of workers going to the western mountain region, for example, 
the first of three inoculations for immunisation against Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever was given before the recruit left Mexico, 
the second en route, and the third upon his arrival in the north- 
west. No cases of the fever have been reported. 

The Health Services Branch of the Office of Labor of the War 
Food Administration and the co-operative health and medical 
associations which were established by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration before the war have taken extensive measures on behalf 
of the foreign agricultural workers. These organisations in 1944 
spent $2 million, or $22.50 per worker, in carrying out their ob- 
jectives. A curtailed budget in 1945 reduced the average expendi- 
ture per worker to $12. The associations have operated through 
clinics, travelling nurses, private physicians, and the provision of local 
health facilities, and through camp managersand sanitary engineers. 

That this action has achieved a high degree of sucess in keeping 
the workers healthy is attested by the payroll reports from the 
farmers, which show only 1.5 per cent. man-days lost in 1944 owing 
to sickness.! 


1 These statistics of man-days lost owing to illness of foreign workers in 
oo were compiled and analysed by the Health Services Branch, Office 
of Labor, War Food Administration. There are no strictly comparable data for 
industry. A sample studied over a 25-year period by the Industrial Hygiene 
Division of the U.S. Public Health Service showed 10.4 days lost per year per 
male worker and 13.2 per female worker in non-agricultural employment (data 
for 1943, unpublished). 
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The War Manpower Commission has taken literally the terms 
of the international agreements covering railroad and industrial 
workers which provide that “sanitary and medical services . . . shall 
be not less favourable to them than those enjoyed by other workers 
engaged in similar employment at the same place of employment”’, 
and it has had a small budget for taking care of emergency medical 
needs. The principal problem, however, does not lie in the care of 
these emergency cases, but in the constant drain of less dramatic 
illnesses on the worker’s productivity and the expensiveness of 
the medical care which he must find for himself. The story of the 
Jamaican who spent fourteen days in hospital with mumps and was 
charged $105, besides suffering two weeks’ loss in pay, has been 
repeated a hundred times over. Thousands of the British West 
Indian workers have contracted measles, mumps or chickenpox; 
in only a few cases are isolation quarters available in the special 
housing projects provided for them by associations of employers. 
Since most of the industrial workers are assigned to small under- 
takings, the company doctor islikely to be a local physician, to whom 
the sick worker is referred. Mexican railway track labourersreceive 
better medical care than the majority of West Indians in some 
respects; they work for large and well-established employers. In 
all cases where group health plans exist, they are admitted to mem- 
bership on the same bases as national workers. On the other hand, 
large numbers of them work in isolated areas, and medical care 
is a day’s travel away. The loss of time involved makes the worker 
go to the doctor only as a last resort even though it is a “company 
doctor’. Nor should one fail to mention the difficulties of the 
Spanish-speaking Mexican in making an English-speaking doctor 
understand the nature of his illness. The language barrier is pro- 
bably the chief cause of the lack of confidence in United States 
doctors frequently expressed by the bracero. 

Workers requiring psychiatric care have been repatriated when 
their cases were reported. In this respect, the problem in agricul- 
ture and in industry is the same. 

The promises that workers admitted under the international 
agreements would enjoy the same guarantees as national workers 
with respect to occupational diseases and accidents have only ac- 
centuated the fact that the protection of the national worker is 
by no means complete. Accidents off the job and accidents in 
States where agricultural workers are not compulsorily covered 
by the workmen’s compensation law have been frequent causes 
of difficulty. Accidents among foreign workers both in agriculture 
and on the railroads have been more numerous than among national 
workers. As the programme draws to an end, some efforts at pre- 
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vention are being made by the agricultural extension services to 
organise training which emphasises the safe use of tools. 


Shelter and Feeding 


The complaints about food have been many and varied, and 
some of them have real foundation; others may be discounted by 
the inevitable dissatisfaction of men transplanted to institutiona- 
lised living. 

The influence of custom in dietary problems has long been 
recognised, but it was not taken sufficiently into account by United 
States officials and employers when the Mexican workers first 
arrived. The change from frijoles and tamales to white bread, 
meat, and potatoes caused digestive disturbances, and led to a 
number of strikes in 1942 and 1943. A real effort has been made 
to meet this problem by selecting cooks from among the men, by 
importing cooks from Mexico, and by buying more rice, beans, 
and hot sauce. The adjustment works both ways, and there are 
camp managers and cooks who maintain that many Mexican 
workers now prefer well-prepared American-style food to ill-prepared 
native dishes. 

The Jamaicans adjust to American foods quickly, except sand- 
wiches — a dislike shared by all foreign workers. There is some 
tendency to demand every day the kind of food which is a holiday 
special in Jamaica. 

The cost of food in the United States has been a constant source 
of amazement and dissatisfaction among the foreign workers. The 
maximum which a grower may deduct for board is set at $1.40 per 
day by the War Food Administration, almost 7 pesos to the Mexi- 
can. The foundry workers in New Britain, Connecticut, pay $14.00 
per week for room, board and transportation, a sum which cannot 
be explained to the satisfaction of the Barbadian worker. Average 
board charges for foreign workers throughout the country are $1.30 
per day. The workers who cook for themselves eat at lower cost 
but often at the expense of health. 

The strongest impression gained by the writer from a visit to 
housing projects and labour camps is the scale of local variation 
and the difference in types of housing provided in the agricultural 
and industrial programmes. Some of the housing furnished by the 
farmers in the cotton fields in Arizona is of very poor quality; at 
the other end of the scale a housing project in Connecticut made 
available by the co-operation of the Federal Public Housing Autho- 
rity is exceedingly attractive as well as adequate. Somewhere 
between these extremes lie the permanent and portable structures 
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of the War Food Administration’s ‘‘farm labour supply centres’, 
the railroads’ remodelled box cars, and the old Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camps and Army barracks which have been taken over 
or borrowed for the season. The greatest problem in agricultural 
housing is overcrowding. It is not uncommon to find eight Jamai- 
cans in double-deck beds in one room or tent; conditions for the 
Mexicans are somewhat better because of an informal under- 
standing that not more than four persons should be housed in a 
12 foot by 14 foot shelter. The housing provided by agricultural 
employers has been steadily improving in most areas as the farmers 
achieved a higher degree of prosperity and found that good housing 
had become a highly competitive factor in labour shortage areas, 
particularly after the Government intervened to set wage ceilings. 
The assistance which the farmers have been given by the sanitary 
engineers of the War Food Administration and housing officials 
in some States has helped considerably in raising standards. What- 
ever the standard of the observer, it soon becomes evident that 
foreign workers employed under this programme are better fed and 
better housed than the great majority of national migrant workers 
on the farms or of unskilled labourers in the cities to which they 
have been taken. 


Recreation, Education and Social Status 


There has been little or no attempt at organised leisure time 
activities in the agricultural, railroad and other industrial camps 
and housing units. Sporadic attempts have been made to conduct 
classes in English for the Mexicans, and the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs in 1943 contributed an English guidebook. Classes in agri- 
cultural technique have proved most successful. There have been 
some community efforts to furnish recreational, religious or educa- 
tional facilities to the men. When all these efforts are added to- 
gether, however, it must be concluded that most of what the foreign 
worker learns in the United States he has learned on his job, not 
outside; and, further, that his life outside his job, as in the case of 
the national worker, must depend largely upon his own resources. 
Since his family has not accompanied him (except in the case of 
a few Bahamians and Newfoundlanders), he has thus spent much 
of his leisure time and his money in going to the nearest town. 

It is at this point that many of the workers have run squarely 
into the problem of social discrimination in the United States. The 
fact of such discrimination and its effect on the morale of the foreign 
worker cannot be omitted in any discussion of his welfare. Its 
manifestations differ according to his ethnic group and the section 
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of the country to which he is assigned. It must be noted that such 
discrimination as exists is not directed against the foreign worker 
because he is a foreign worker imported under the programme, 
but because he is a Mexican, a Negro or a French Canadian. 

With complete awareness of this fact, the Mexican Government 
took two steps to lessen the impact of such prejudice before recruit- 
ment began: (1) the international agreements carry the guarantee 
of the United States Government that Mexicans entering as a 
result of the programme “‘shall not suffer discriminatory acts of 
any kind, in accordance with Executive Order No. 8802 issued at 
the White House June 25, 1941’’!; and (2) a promise was made that 
no contract workers in agriculture were to be assigned to Texas or 
New Mexico, States where discrimination was known to be per- 
vasive. 

To the non-discrimination clause in its agreements, the Jamaican 
Government added a ‘“‘gentlemen’s agreement”’ that no Jamaican 
was to be assigned south of the Mason-Dixon line, but it relaxed 
this original resolve in order to allow 3,000 Jamaicans to be assigned 
to employment in Florida. No one will dispute the fact that the 
Jamaicans are treated as well as national Negro employees. They 
are not allowed in the local movie house or soda bars or bowling 
alleys. 


Settlement of Disputes 


The agreements, contracts, and special field instructions ex- 
plaining the obligations of the United States Government set up an 
elaborate procedure for the handling of grievances. For example, 
an aggrieved Jamaican adversely affected by a local office deter- 
mination on hiscase is entitled to a hearing before a panel of manage- 
ment and labour representatives and to a new determination by 
the area or State directors of the War Manpower Commission, 
and a review by the regional director, who may affirm, modify or 
reverse any such determination or may certify any question involved 
to the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. 

Alongside this machinery there have grown up informal methods 
of handling grievances. Personnel officers or foremen settle most 
of them on the spot; labour inspectors from the worker’s home 
Government discuss his problems directly with cooks, camp super- 
visors, foremen or company officials. Area War Food Adminis- 
tration or War Manpower Commission officials also deal directly 





1 This Order established the Fair Employment Practices Committee. Its 
object was the prevention of discrimination in employment in war industries. 
There has been some confusion as to the meaning of the clause in the international 
agreement. 
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with workers and employers. In other cases, executives of employ- 
ers’ associations have acted as mediators. All this makes it impos- 
sible to keep accurate statistics and extensive records of each dis- 
pute, but it speeds the settlement of the cases. 

Two noteworthy disputes have been referred on appeal to the 
War Food Administrator and to the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission respectively; the same disputes were brought 
to the attention of high diplomatic officials of the United States 
and Mexico. Both involved groups of Mexican workers. In the 
first, a railroad case, a cash settlement was made after weeks of 
hearing by a bilateral commission; in the second, involving the 
Michigan sugarbeet industry, changes were made in the individual 
contracts (the cases of individual compliance had not yet been 
settled at the time of writing). 


In the final analysis, the welfare of foreign workers may be 
measured by the worker’s own satisfaction with working and living 
conditions as evidenced by his desire to stay in the United States 
or to go home. No complete statistics of the number and percentage 
of individual contracts terminated before the expiration date, the 
number of transfers between employers on the grounds of the 
workers’ dissatisfaction, and the number of contracts renewed or 
extended are available, though some special investigations have 
been made in some areas. Judging from such data as are available, 
it appears that about 50 per cent. of the workers in both agriculture 
and industry have renewed their contracts at least once, though 
there are wide variations as between different employers and 
areas. The rate has been steadily improving as the employers, 
the Government, and the workers have gained experience in making 
necessary adjustments. 

The termination of the contracts as national workers become 
available, and the discontinuance of the practice of renewing con- 
tracts, give to the workers a new source of grievance, since such 
action may appear arbitrary to them even though it is strictly in 
accordance with the provisions of their individual contracts. The 
number of workers listed as ‘‘missing’’ by the operating agency 
concerned and the United States Immigration and Naturalization 
Service has increased rapidly as the final repatriation date became 
more imminent. 


INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The foreign labour programme has already had its immediate 
effects on the relations of the United States with the emigration 
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countries. The sense of co-operation in a common war effort has 
been reinforced by the concrete benefits of relief of unemployment 
in the British West Indies and British Honduras and of an important 
contribution towards keeping United States firms in business. The 
long-run effects on international trade and on the general spirit 
of hemisphere solidarity are still in the realm of prophecy. The 
attitudes of repatriated workers may prove more significant for 
the relations between these continental and island peoples than 
anything said or done officially. 

It cannot be overlooked that the programme has created enemies 
as well as friends both among workers and among Government 
officials. Political opinion on the programme in Mexico has been 
sharply divided, and the effects on the internal economy and social 
organisation of the emigration countries may tend to strengthen 
the arguments of its opponents. The manner in which repatriation 
is being handled will undoubtedly contribute to one side of this 
argument or the other; the importance of the final phase of the 
programme for international relations cannot be over-emphasised. 

Few people in the United States realise that the pattern which 
their Government has followed in the organisation of this wartime 
migration is twenty-six years old in Europe.' Mexican officials 
were well aware of this fact, and, through them, the studies of the 
International Labour Office and the Conventions on migrant work- 
ers had an impact on the agreements. The British Foreign Office 
has also made technicians in agriculture and in railroad and indus- 
trial employment aware of the international significance of this 
experiment by basing its protests* on the Conventions on the re- 
cruitment and contracts of indigenous workers. This is particu- 
larly interesting in view of the fact that the United States has not 
ratified the Conventions and that Great Britain has ratified only 
the Convention on the recruiting of indigenous workers. 

The applicability of this American experience for post-war 
Europe depends upon two factors: (1) whether there will be 
any resumption of migration for employment in Europe; and (2) 
whether the countries of the Western Hemisphere have advanced 
beyond the standards established in the earlier European agree- 
ments on migration. The first of these cannot be assessed in quan- 
titative terms at the present time. Certainly there is no prospect 
for a return to the nineteenth century pattern of free migration. 
That there will be some revival of the regulated migration of the 
inter-war years may be predicted with equal assurance. In 1945, 





1 If the Emigration and Immigration Convention between France and Poland 
of 7 Sept. 1919 may be taken as the first comparable bilateral agreement. 
* See above, p. 615. 
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these questions have, perhaps, entered the political realm more 
completely than ever before. The problem of the repatriation of 
the millions of foreign workers who were recruited (forcibly or 
otherwise) for German industry has obscured all other migration 
problems during this critical period of adjustment. 

The swing towards a controlled national economy in many 
heretofore emigration countries, the revival of trade unionism, and 
the proposals for the industrialisation of backward areas are factors 
tending to put a stop to migration or to allow only a very small 
volume of controlled migration. On the other hand, the accen- 
tuation by the war of differences of living standards among the 
countries of the world community, the desirability of developing 
certain areas at a rate beyond their present manpower resources, 
and the relative over-population of certain other areas in terms of 
their natural resources will put tremendous pressures on Govern- 
ments for some revival of migration after the immediate post-war 
readjustments. 

Even if there is some resumption of migration on the inter- 
war pattern, it may be questioned whether the American agree- 
ments are superior to the agreements concluded in Europe in the 
1920’s. However, the question is not so much one of the superiority 
of European or American techniques of control as one of an evalua- 
tion of the total experience of Europe and America which should 
now be brought to bear to improve the lot of migrants for temporary 
or seasonal employment. 

That experience on both sides of the Atlantic appears to suggest 
two conclusions: 


(1) Bilateral planning and administration is frequently not 
adequate to protect either the workers in the immigration country 
or the foreign workers. The good faith of the two countries most 
immediately concerned must continue to be the primary guarantee 
of the welfare of both groups, but it must be recognised that the 
political position of the nations concerned and the pressures and 
motives for importing workers, on the one hand, and for helping 
them to leave their own country, on the other, will inevitably 
influence the character of the agreements and the spirit in which 
they are carried out. 

(2) Multilateral action could counteract some of these special 
influences by strengthening international standards and, above all, 
by securing the ratification and application of international Conven- 
tions. It is the writer’s conviction that the function of supervising 
information and recruitment activities for foreign workers should 
be entrusted to an international agency. Inadequacy of the infor- 
mation given to workers during mass recruitment drives and 
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temptation to venality among local officials are old problems which 
have been emphasised by the American experience. Moreover, 
such an international agency should participate in inspecting the 
camps and workplaces of the foreign workers and in reporting to 
the nationa! agencies concerned. Such a plan would introduce more 
objectivity into the inspections, which under the present system 
are likely to turn into a hunt for cases of exploitation or into a 
defence of the immigration country’s interpretation of the agree- 
ments. Such international inspection, supplementing the work 
of the national inspectorates, should also achieve more uniformity 
in the treatment accorded various national groups within the immi- 
gration country. Furthermore, it would offer a real check on the 
application of Conventions by the signatory Powers. 


If it is agreed that some of these functions must be performed 
internationally, a whole series of questions confronts the advocates 
of change. There have been many proposals in the last decade, 
private and public, for the establishment of an international migra- 
tion organisation and other proposals for strengthening the Per- 
manent Migration Committee of the International Labour Organi- 
sation. A third possibility lies in the assignment of some such 
functions to regional organisations. The question is not likely to 
be answered until national policy on immigration and emigration 
and the volume of international migration comes more clearly 
into focus. 

















The Experience of the 
Women’s Employment Board 
in Australia 


by 


Judge Alfred W. Foster 


Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 


The need for mobilising all possible reserves of labour during 
the war led in Australia to the creation of a Women’s Employment 
Board, whose main function was to fix the wages and conditions of 
employment of the women taking the place of men in wartime indus- 
try. During its brief existence’, the Board took wage-fixing decisions 
that may tend in the post-war period to that encouragement of. ‘‘the 
establishment of wage rates on the basis of job content, without regard 
to sex’’ which was advocated by the International Labour Conference 
in the Employment (Transition from War to Peace) Recommenda- 
tion, 1944, adopted at its 26th Session. The genesis and implications 
of those decisions are discussed below by the Chairman of the Board, 
to whom the Office is indebted for the following account of its work. 


HE war created in Australia, as elsewhere, an urgent need for 

increased labour power, while at the same time depleting the 
sources of that power by taking large numbers of its most produc- 
tive workers of both sexes into the services. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that a call would be made upon women to come into 
industry to fill the gaps, and, if possible, to increase the labour 
resources. In addition, the direction taken by this new labour 
force was away from the familiar avenues of women’s employment 





1 The functions of the Board were transferred to the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration by Regulations of 11 Oct. 1944, which thus 
put an end to the conflict of jurisdiction and practice between the two institu- 
tions previously noted in these pages (cf. in particular, International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLVIIL No. 1, July 1943, p. 100, and Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.- 
May 1944, p. 531). 
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and into work which had usually been performed by men or was 
of a kind that up to this stage had been done by relatively few 
women. 

In these circumstances the Government (a Labour Govern- 
ment), in March 1942, under the authority of the National Security 
Act, made Regulations creating a Women’s Employment Board 
to “encourage and regulate the employment of women for the 
purpose of aiding the prosecution of the present war’’.' 

The Board was originally constituted by a Chairman and one 
representative of employers, and one of employees. Later, this 
was changed to a Chairman, two representatives of employees, 
one representative of the Commonwealth, and one of employers. 
The Chairman was a Judge of the County Court of Victoria. Miss 
I. Cashman, Commonwealth factory inspector, was throughout 
the representative of the Commonwealth, which was, in fact, the 
biggest employer of female labour in Australia. She was the only 
woman on the Board. The employers’ representative was changed 
on several occasions, but the employees’ representatives remained 
throughout the same. 

The Board was twice destroyed by a vote of the Senate (in 
which, at this stage there was not a Labour majority) disallowing 
the Regulations by which it was created. In addition, the Regula- 
tions, and the Board and much of its work, had to run the gauntlet 
of many attacks in the High Court of Australia on the ground, 
inter alia, of the unconstitutionality of the Act, the Regulations or 
the decisions. In spite of these difficulties, in its short life the Board 
fixed the wages, hours and conditions of upwards of 70,000 women 
in Australia — practically all who were covered by the jurisdiction 
conferred on it. 


INDUSTRIAL BACKGROUND 


Some knowledge of the industrial background in Australia is 
necessary to appreciate the Board and its work. 

A Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
having a limited jurisdiction to deal with industrial disputes extend- 
ing beyond the limits of one State, caters for approximately 60 
per cent. of the workers. Others are either not covered at all by any 
industrial machinery or are covered by State tribunals of one kind 
or another. As is to be expected, there is considerable uniformity 
throughout Australia, notwithstanding the different tribunals and 





1 Title of the Women’s Employment Act, No. 55 of 1942, assented to on 6 
Oct. 1942, in which the Regulations of 25 Mar. 1942 (Statutory Rules, 1942, 
No. 146), providing for the establishment of the Board, were embodied. For the 
text of the Act, see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1942, Austral. 1. 
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principles, and for our purposes the most significant coincidence 
is that, in the main, the female basic rate of wages is about 54 per 
cent. of the male. Since Mr. Justice Higgins, in the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court in 1907!, first laid down the basis of wage 
fixation as the amount necessary to enable a man, wife, and three 
dependent children to live in frugal comfort, that principle has 
been generally followed by all wage-fixing tribunals though there 
have been some modifications in more recent years. 

The significance of this principle is that the wage is a social 
wage — it is called the basic wage —and has only an indirect 
relation to the productivity of the labour or the industry. It pur- 
ports to be more than sufficient for a single worker to live in frugal 
comfort, and it provides a margin which enables a single man to 
save for his ultimate marriage.” 

The female rate which has been indicated as a percentage of 
the male basic wage was not arbitrarily arrived at, but represented 
the money figure which the courts found to be necessary to main- 
tain a single woman in frugal comfort, on the assumption that 
women had no dependants to support or assist — an assumption 
that investigations have shown to be unwarranted. That figure 
turned out to be about 54 per cent. of the male basic rate. 

In very few cases had the tribunals in Australia fixed the same 
rate for men and women for any task. In those cases where they 
had done so, the work was strongly regarded as “male” work, 
though the area of ‘“‘male’’ work was steadily shrinking as industry 
became able to use more and more of the cheaper female labour. 

There are in Australia powerful labour unions, organised both 
industrially and politically, which exert considerable influence in 
both arenas and with both political parties, and whose declared 
wishes are not easily ignored. In this case the fear they expressed 
lest the advent of women into industry might result in the lower- 
ing of wage standards by the extended use of cheap female labour, 
the loss of jobs for men, and the consequential loss of potential 
homemakers weighed powerfully with the Government. 

The Women’s Employment Board was one of the methods by 
which the unions sought to protect their male workers against 
some or all of the possibilities suggested above. 

The appointment of the Board was strongly opposed by the 
employers, both politically and industrially, for reasons which 
appear obvious enough. 





1The “Harvester” judgment. For an account of minimum wage?fixing in 
Australia, see I.L.O., Studies and Reports, Series D (Wages and Hours of Work), 
No. 22: The Minimum Wage. An International Survey, pp. 5-58. 

* The average age at marriage in Australia is 29 years for men, 25,years for 


women. 
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Statistics of Women’s Employment 


The following tables show the numbers of women and girls in 
various occupations throughout Australia at two points — 1933 
(year of census) and 1943 (June 1943 was the date of the civil regis- 


tration) — and 
30 September 19 


the number of women in the armed services at 
44. 


FEMALE BREADWINNERS (CIVILIANS) IN AUSTRALIA CLASSIFIED BY 
OCCUPATIONAL ORDERS AND SUB-ORDERS, 1933 AND 1943 




































































Number Number 
Occupation Occupation —_ 
1933 1943 1933 1943 

Primary industries. ..... 19,178 | 38,259 | Law and order.......... 771 1,573 

Religion and social wel- 

Industrial: RE ee eee 4,568 5,311 
Chemicals, dyes, etc... . 1,284 I ck Gera ecdvewd 30,922 | 39,219 
Metalworking, vehicles, EEE re 35,358 | 34,125 

Ree et se ccads wake 1,375 | 52,847 | Typist, office machinist..| 38,921 | 62,554 
= 2a 15,571 | 20,039 | Other professional and 
| Clothing and footwear .| 77,691 | 72,434] cClerical............... 46,969 | 111,630 
Rubber and leather... . 2,612 4,088 | Entertainment, sport .... 2,877 3,922 
Food, drink and tobacco. 7,059 | 17,350 
Woodworking......... 1,056 1,780 | Personal services: 
| Printing, paper manu- | eer 11,002 | 21,403 
RS ee 7,827 | 10,985 OS gee 8,454 7,232 
Musical and _ scientific i ora 3,317 6,598 
| instruments.......... 449 1,270 | Domestic service (pri- 
Qe avesevestesceun 1,444 12,788 ME Au ew aties 608 <'bras 129,031 | 50,987 
| Other services......... 43,160 | 46,267 
| Total industrial. .... | 116,368 | 198,148 —_—_——_|— 
| | Total services........ 194,964 | 132,487 
Transport and communi- —_—__|—————_ 
to eee ers 8,842 | 22,428 | Other occupations'....... 49,553 9,561 
Commerce and finance...} 76,360 | 103,436 
Grand total....... 625,051 | 762,653 
1 Includes “‘Not stated” and ‘‘Unemployed with no previous occupation”’. 
AUSTRALIAN WOMEN’S SERVICES, 30 SEPTEMBER 1944 
Service Strength 
Auxiliary services: 
Women’s Royal Australian Naval Service.................. 2,108 
Australian Women’s Army Service..............+0+e00000: 18,066 
Women’s Australian Auxiliary Air Force................... 18,680 
ie a ae SRF. hy gS TR Sen A a pe 8,679 
Total 47,533 
Women’s Land Army!: 
a Na te Sa EE Ea a i al ea 2,502 
Sd on eee en wae aks aE eS ea eRe OM OR KT 524 
I al ee ue aie 50,559 

















1 As at 30 November 1944. 
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From the first table it will be seen that by far the greatest 
transfer has taken place in the metalworking and vehicle building 
industries — 1,375 to 52,847. The women in the services shown in 
the second table were, of course, employed in a great variety of 
occupations included in the first table as well as upon occupations 
purely naval, military or air. 

In using these figures, it is to be remembered that in this decade 
there was in many industries a steady increase in the number of 
women entering paid employment as well as a steady rise in the 
total female population, so that the whole increase shown was not 
due to the war. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE BOARD 


The jurisdiction originally conferred upon the Board was very 
limited, but was rapidly extended to include all females engaged 
on work which: 


(a) Was usually performed by males; 

(6) Was, within the establishment of the employer, performed 
by males at any time since the outbreak of war; or 

(c) Was not performed by any person at the outbreak of war. 


It seemed likely that some women within the above definitions 
would be found in practically every industry in Australia, and 
this, in fact, was so. 

In respect of these classes of work, the Board was required to: 


(a) Grant permission to employ females; 
(b) Fix for them wages, hours, and conditions of employment, 
and, if necessary, a probationary period. 


No restriction was placed upon the Board in respect of hours 
and conditions, but in respect of wages the regulations prescribed 
that the Board should assess rates “‘by reference to such factors 
as it thinks fit and in particular to the efficiency of females in the 
performance of the work and any other special factors which may 
be likely to affect the productivity of their work in relation to that 
of males’, but at not less than 60 per cent. nor more than 100 per 
cent. of the male rate for work of a substantially similar nature. 

This was an entirely novel basis for wage fixation in Australia. 
It disappointed the active women’s organisation for “equal pay” 
because it fell short of that demand, and it aroused opposition 
among employers because even on the lowest basis it meant a sub- 
stantial increase in female rates; but if the Board’s estimate of female 
capacity was reasonably accurate, then it cost the employer no more 
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and no less to employ women, the output per man-hour being ex 
hypothest the same, whatever the sex. There were other objections 
which will appear later. 

It should be made clear that this Regulation, like all regula- 
tions under the National Security Act, remains in force for the 
duration of the war and six months after, so that all wage rates 
and conditions fixed by the Board will cease to have validity at 
that date, or may be cancelled at any time by executive act of 
the Government. 


Granting of Permission to Employ Women 


In fulfilling its first task, the Board took a very liberal view 
of what work women should be permitted to do, and though opposi- 
tion was sometimes raised by male members of their unions, the 
Board permitted them to work in almost all occupations. Two 
limitations in the main were acted upon: industries where their 
limited physical strength meant that the work was beyond them, 
e.g., labouring, boilermaking, pick and shovel work, and the like, 
were excluded; and also work where their relative efficiency was 
so low as to make the use of their labour economically wasteful. 
These cases were rare, but some occurred where the existing equip- 
ment would have had to be altered to bring the work within the 
physical capacity of women, eé.g., the handling of milk where the 
containers were usually of 40 gallons, the packing of paper where 
the standard quantities exceeded the 35 Ibs. fixed as the maximum 
limit of weight that women were allowed to lift, and so on. 

It was found that women were willing to undertake work of 
all kinds, even kinds which might be regarded as objectionable, 
dirty, or even dangerous; nor did they ever claim any special ex- 
emption from the conditions or hours of work prescribed for men. 
They willingly conceded that if they got men’s wages, they must 
accept men’s conditions. 

The Board, however, regularly prescribed weight lifting re- 
strictions. It also took steps to protect women, who, in addition, 
were less experienced and less machinery-minded than men, from 
dangers connected with the use of machinery, such as presses, 
guillotines, and fast-moving belts, shafts, etc. 

In addition, the Board took steps to compel employers to 
provide in their factories reasonable amenities for their female 
employees, such as rest room, luncheon room, lavatory and wash- 
ing accommodation, first aid, and so on. Factories have been 
greatly improved from the workers’ point of view during the war, 
and the Board’s work in requiring high standards for female workers 
contributed substantially to this end. 
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Wage Fixing 


The Board encouraged employers to change over to female 
labour and so release males, and was, by its method of wage fixa- 
tion, able to assure employers that if its estimate of the relative 
efficiency and productivity of that labour was right, then their 
labour cost would not be increased, because they would only pay 
the relative rate the women earned. 

By the original Regulations, the rates prescribed were made 
retrospective to the date of the Regulations (March 1942), and 
though later the Board was given a discretion in this respect, it 
invariably made its rates of pay retrospective for some greater or 
less period. This was a source of much difficulty to employers and 
of much criticism — in one case it was said that retrospective pay 
amounted to over £250,000 — but was justified by the Board on 
the ground that the law made it the employer’s responsibility to 
apply to the Board for permission to employ, for rates, etc., before 
he employed the women at all; thus, a refusal to award retrospec- 
tive pay would have penalised those who observed the law in favour 
of those who did not. 

The task of measuring the relative efficiency and productivity 
of women as compared with men was a novel one, full of difficulty. 
The necessary data were not available, no records had been kept 
by employers to this end, though some were available later, and 
in the earlier stages reliance had to be placed upon the opinions 
of employers, managers, and foremen and upon the views of the 
women themselves, sometimes supported by the testimony of male 
workers. The evidence revealed great disparities between the best 
and worst female workers, as it would have done in the case of 
males. The Board endeavoured to define an average woman and to 
compare her with an average man doing similar work. This method 
provided a flat rate which, in practice, was found to operate quite 
satisfactorily. It probably was the only method which would make 
the system workable. Obviously, the result was an approximation 
only. It was impossible to determine with mathematical precision, 
even in cases where employers had undertaken a statistical investi- 
gation of the problem, either the average woman, or the average 
man, or their relative productivity and efficiency. 

The Board almost always fixed a period of probation with a 
probationary rate of pay, and fixed the ultimate percentage on the 
assumption that after this period the average woman had acquired 
average proficiency. The periods of probation varied greatly, from 
a week to two years, and the rates too varied, but generally were 
about 66 per cent. of the male rate. In some cases, when the pro- 
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bationary period was long, the probationary rate was made to 
increase in steps as the women acquired skill and experience. This 
system of probation was unique in wage fixing in Australia. It 
had never before been applied in the case of women nor, in this 
form, in the case of men. It raised opposition from women who 
complained that they were required to serve a period on lower 
rates, while inexperienced men doing similar work received the 
full male rate from the beginning. Nevertheless the probationary 
period was provided for in almost every case except where the 
work was such as not to require any special female training. 

The post-probationary rates of wages awarded varied from 
about 70 per cent. to 100 per cent. of the male rates, but over the 
greater proportion, the rate was 90 per cent. — a very substantial 
increase on the prevalent 54 per cent. 

Many of the 100 per cent. rates were fixed by agreement with 
the employers and applied mainly to clerical workers, though there 
were others, é.g., tram conductresses, car drivers, and many occupa- 
tions in retail trade and in the confectionery industry. The Board 
did not usually award the full rate — it took the view that 
over all, women were not as productive as men, firstly, because of 
their smaller physical strength, which implies less endurance, more 
rapid fatigue, less physical and nervous resistance to strain; second- 
ly, because of their periodic disability; thirdly, because of their 
greater absenteeism (an extensive investigation by a Government 
department showed female absenteeism to be a little more than 
twice that of males); and, lastly, because of the much greater 
turnover in female labour. For men a job is a lifetime consideration; 
for women it is, as a rule, contemplated only until marriage. 

The Board was pressed on many occasions to increase rates to 
100 per cent., but in the end the trade unions conceded that, so 
long as the principles adopted by the Board and as laid down’ in 
the Regulations remained, they could not answer the arguments 
against female equality in the industrial field. 

Employers had many complaints against the Board, though in 
reality the complaints were more properly directed against the 
Regulations themselves. 

As has been pointed out, the women within the jurisdiction of 
the Board were limited to three classes. This left many border- 
line cases which were a source of difficulty to both employers and 
employees. In addition, the differing wage rates in the same 
industry and often in the same shop created many anomalies, 
disturbed the employers’ arrangements, and created dissatisfac- 
tion among employees, leading in some cases to industrial unrest. 
Then again, difficulty arose in determining which individual women 
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were actually entitled to the Board’srate. Atalaterstage these latter 
difficulties were overcome to some extent by the appointment of 
committees of reference. There was, naturally enough, also much 
heartburning among the women who were not covered by the 
Regulations, but who claimed that they were doing equally im- 
portant war work. 

To this must be added the uncertainty as to the validity under 
the Commonwealth Constitution — and the extent of that validity —- 
of the Regulations and the decisions. These difficulties were gradual- 
ly cleared up by the High Court, though some still remain. 

More far-reaching consequences also followed. It was found 
(naturally enough) that girls sought the industries where the 
Board’s higher rates prevailed, and left the poorer paid industries. 
This, in turn, occasioned difficulties to the manpower controlling 
authorities, who found it almost impossible to direct female labour 
to the lower paid industries which were vitally necessary, such as 
food processing and preserving, hospitals and asylums, woollen 
and worsted and cotton textile industries, and others where the 
female rates were fixed by the ordinary tribunals. Except for the 
wages of women covered by these Regulations, all other wages 
were pegged as at 10 February 1942, and it has not been found 
possible to unpeg them without danger to the economic and fi- 
nancial structure of the country, except under very special safe- 
guards in very limited cases. 

It should be noted that wage rates in Australia are the real, 
and not the nominal rates, and this is secured by the regular ad- 
justment of wages in accordance with cost-of-living figures prepared 
by the Commonwealth Government Statistician. The Common- 
wealth basic wage is, at the date of writing, £4 18s. in Victoria and 
New South Wales, and £4 13s. in the other States. It was, when 
fixed by Mr. Justice Higgins in 1907, £2 2s., the real value of 
which differs very little from the present £4 18s. (The basic wage 
as fixed by State tribunals does not always accord with the Com- 
monwealth figure.) 


CONCLUSION 


The Board’s work came virtually to an end when almost all 
the women within the Regulations had been dealt with at the end 
of 1944. What remained to be done was passed over to the Com- 
monwealth Arbitration Court, which now administers the Regula- 
tions. It achieved, in the short period of its life, quite notable 
results, and has left marks which may quite well persist into the 
post-war period. 
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The Board’s experience was that women proved themselves 
highly capable and enabled a war economy to function in a manner 
hardly thought possible before the war. They adapted themselves 
rapidly to novel conditions and to new work; they acquired a ma- 
chine sense, showed great skill and dexterity in all sorts of tasks, 
particularly those requiring patience, deftness, and attention to 
detail, while in monotonous repetition work, they invariably ex- 
celled their male counterparts. 

In one of its early cases the Board said of women in the metal 
industry: 

They are not slower to learn their new tasks than males, they did not waste 
more time in the operating of their machines than males and were doing splendid 
and satisfactory work. To all of us it was an amazing sight to see women who 
were yesterday working in beauty salons or who had not previously worked 
outside their own homes, or who had come from the counters of retail stores or 
a dozen other industries rendered superfluous by the war, who now stood behind 
mighty machines... turning out components that must be accurate to within 
a few thousandths of an inch or attaching wires as fine as a hair to components 
as small as a shirt button... No one who has not seen them can possibly appre- 
ciate how great is their contribution to the nation’s war effort.' 


| It may quite well be that women who have enjoyed the higher 
rates will be influential enough through their industrial organisa- 
tions to secure the continuance, if not the extension, of the Women’s 
Employment Board rates. It may be that this is but the first step 
towards “‘equal pay”’ or ‘‘the rate for the job’’. On the other hand, 
there is manifest a strong feeling among male unionists that women 
should not be allowed to displace men even at equal rates. Men 
are the breadwinners and home builders, and maybe women will 
prefer that it should remain thus, so that they may find their 
life’s work as wives and mothers rather than as machine attendants. 
That many women now in industry will go out of it as soon as econo- 
mic conditions permit is certain. The movement is already in 
progress, and witnesses, almost without exception, during the 
course of the Board’s hearings, made it very clear that this was 
the future they desired. Whether it is desirable to retain women 
in industry will depend, of course, on the character of the economy 
and the demands for the products of human labour. We should not 
be worse off because we have a greater labour pool, though we 
may be if men are out of work while women work. What rate can 
be paid if we are to achieve a “rate for the job” system will depend 
upon the resources of industry. It may quite well be that under 








1 Decision of 17 July 1942 on an application of the Ministry of Munitions 
W. E. B., No. 9 of 1942 (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, 
July 1943, p. 92). 
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the present system the present male basic wage could not be made 
to serve as that rate, and that a new method of distribution of the 
wage fund would have to be devised. 

It can hardly be appropriate that a wage based on the assump- 
tion that a male worker is supporting, or may have to support, 
a wife and three children, and fixed to enable him to do so, should 
be adopted as the “‘rate for the job’’ payable also to women, who 
obviously are not, in our social system, required to maintain hus- 
band and children. Whether the national economy could now 
support the existing basic wage as the wage for the job is extremely 
doubtful, but in any case, it would be only with considerable dis- 
turbance to the whole economic structure. 

The future holds interesting possibilities, but is too uncertain 
to permit of worth-while speculation. 





























REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Inflation of the Cost of Living 
and Wages in Greece during the 
German Occupation 


by 


S. AGAPITIDES 


Superior Economic Council, Athens 


The experience of Greece during the German occupation affords 
a striking illustration of the fantastic consequences of runaway in- 
flation. Some of these consequences are clearly brought out in the follow- 
ing statistical study, which traces the movement of the cost of living 
and of wages in the Athens and Piraeus area during the four-year 
pertod 1941-1944. 


Tue Cost oF LIVING 
Bases of the Enquiry 


For the purpose of studying the movement of the cost of living 
in Greece, the figures for the period from 1 January 1941 to 31 
December 1944 (which includes the whole period of German occupa- 
tion) are compared with the average cost of subsistence in 1940. 
A minimum household budget was first compiled which took war- 
time privations into account. The items included were ordinary 
articles of consumption and the quantities were the minimum con- 
sidered necessary for the maintenance of a family of four persons. 
For the food items, a ration to provide approximately 1,800 calories 
per person per day was worked out on the basis of the foods which 
formed the daily diet of the people during the four-year period. 
For other commodities, only those that were absolutely necessary 
for bare subsistence were included; such items as clothing, recrea- 
tion, and education were not taken into account. The composition 
of the budget is shown in table I. 

In order to arrive at the cost of this budget, the average price 
per month on the open market of Athens and the Piraeus was 
obtained for each item. For any period when prices were fixed by 
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the administrative authorities, the average prices asked on the 
black market — which were in fact the prevailing prices — were 
taken into account. When food was distributed either by Govern- 
ment agencies or by the International Red Cross the cost of the 
item in question was obtained by applying two prices: the official 
price for the quantity so supplied to a family of four; the open 
market or black market price for the quantity needed to make up 


TABLE I. COMPOSITION OF MINIMUM MONTHLY BUDGET FOR A 
FAMILY OF FOUR PERSONS, 1941-1944 








Item Unit Quantity 
Food: 
Bread Oke! 24 
Wheat ™ 4 
Maize 2 4 
— ss 6 
ick-peas ed 6 
Potatoes 7 3 
Macaroni - 4 
Meat wa 4 
Fish aid 1 
Olives - 2 
Raisins us 6 
Sugar = 1 
Wine #3 2 
Vegetables (various) . 20 
Rent Pre-war drachma 1,200 
Fuel, light, etc.: 
Coal Oke 20 
Soap ag 1 
Light Kwh. Ss 
Water Cub. m. 8 
Miscellaneous: 
Sole leather Oke 
Tramway tickets Trip 50 
Cigarettes Box 45 

















11 oke = 2.82 Ibs. = 1.28 kg. 


the amount specified in the budget. In the case of public utilities 
(water, electricity, tramways) and rents, the prices were strictly 
controlled by the Government or the monopoly concerned. 


The Rise in the Cost of Living 


The results of the calculation outlined above are given in table 
II, which shows the rise in the cost of living that took place in the 
Athens area in absolute figures (cost in drachmas) and in relative 
figures (cost-of-living index). The table also shows the relative 
rise in the quantity of paper money in circulation. (Not more 
than six significant figures are given.) 








INFLATION IN OCCUPIED GREECE 


TABLE II. MOVEMENT OF COST OF LIVING AND CURRENCY IN 
CIRCULATION, JANUARY 1941 - DECEMBER 1944 
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Date 


Cost of living 





Index of currency 
in circulation 




















| 
| 


Amount Index oe: 
(drachmas) (1940 = 100) vested 
1940 
Average 3,745 100 100 
1941 
auery 3,956 106 145 
ebruary 3,971 106 152 
March 4,133 110 173 
April 4,250 113 a1 
ay 5,332 142 =i 
June 7,495 200 215 
July 11,965 319 215 | 
August 15,185 405 260 
September 21,249 567 302 
October 28,365 757 349 
November 46,623 1,245 389 
December 60,513 1,613 436 
1942 
eouery 70,478 1,882 474 
ebruary 98,133 2,620 522 
March 111,195 2,969 606 
April 151,919 4,056 707 
May 173,307 4,628 824 
June 218,875 5,844 981 
July 225,499 6,021 1,182 
August 326,673 8,722 1,386 
September 366,343 9,782 1,500 | 
October 583,848 15,590 1,881 
November 476,102 12,713 2,348 
December 333,590 8,909 2,734 
1943 
ey 339,826 9,074 3,138 
ebruary 304,293 8,125 3,468 
March 340,142 9,082 3,930 
April 436,460 11,654 4,538 
ay 418,502 11,175 5,277 
June 457,170 12,207 5,961 
July 547,950 14,631 7,148 
August 684,055 18,266 8,655 
September 791,816 21,143 10,259 
October 1,327,820 35,456 13,118 
November 2,371,160 66,315 18,196 
December 3,102,640 82,847 23,700 
1944 
ey 7,919,410 211,466 30,618 
ebruary 11,429,400 305,192 40,575 
March 32,185,500 859,425 56,896 
April 44,245,700 1,181,460 116,954 
ay 115,020,000 3,071,300 234,495 
June 281,697,000 7,492,240 405,597 
July 621,496,000 16,595,400 791,541 
August 3,940,790,000 105,228,000 2,116,450 
September 79,478,200,000 2,122,250,000 15,081,700 
October 6,007,520,000,000 160,414,000,000 270,956,000 
November 283,200,000,000,000 | 7,562,080,000,000 | 1,746,280,000,000 
December | 2,048,450,000,000,000 |54,698,300,000,000 |70,237,300,000,000 














1 The Bank of Greece has not furnished the figure for these months. 
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The following comments may be made on this table: 


The cost of living increased very rapidly: during the first half- 
year of the occupation (up to October 1941) it rose to a point 
7% times higher than the pre-war level; in October 1943 it was 
355 times higher; in December 1943, 828 times; and in the last 
month of the occupation, October 1944, 1,600 million times. 

The rate of increase in the cost of living also accelerated as time 
went on. During the last year of the occupation the figures soared 
not only from week to week, but from day to day. For example, 
until September 1943 the index for the cost of living was never 
more than 65 per cent. above that of the preceding month, but 
after October 1943 it doubled each month, until July 1944, after 
which each month’s figure was several times greater than the 
preceding month’s. The index for August 1944 was six times higher 
than that for July, and that for October 1944, 75 times higher 
than that for September. 

During the last two and a half months of 1944, that is, the short 
period after the liberation of the country included in this study, 
the price index continued to rise, being 45 times higher in Novem- 
ber than in October, and 8 times higher in December than in No- 
vember. The reasons for this continued increase are to be found 
partly in the runaway inflation, which only reached a degree of 
stabilisation at the time of the greatest depreciation of the drachma, 
and partly in the acute scarcity of essential commodities during 
the period of the disturbances of December 1944. 

The winter of 1942-43 was the only period during the occupa- 
tion when the cost of living fell. Psychological reasons naturally 
contributed to this, since the general optimism created by the 
landing of Allied troops in North Africa had a stabilising influence. 
The distribution of supplies on a larger scale by the Red Cross and 
the abandonment of the system of price ceilings also helped. But 
after March 1943 the influences causing the cost of living to in- 
crease prevailed once more. Shortages, inflation, and pessimism 
led to a renewed rise, which from then on was never interrupted. 
The favourable developments of the war and their effects on the 
morale of the people merely delayed increases for the time being 
but were never strong enough to stop them. Every fall in prices 
preceded a still sharper rise. 

The rise in prices was steepest for prime necessities, particularly 
those which were not distributed in appreciable quantities, such 
as oil, dairy products, vegetables and fruits. The prices of those 
distributed most widely, such as bread, dried vegetables, and sugar, 
rose more slowly on the open market and even contributed to hold 
down prices of other foods. For certain utilities (water, tramways, 
electricity, etc.), provided by monopolies and subject to price 
ceilings, prices rose gradually but more slowly and steadily than 
the general price level. The rise was slower, because the very 
nature of these commodities precluded continual changes of price, 
and the adjustment of their prices by the authorities could not 
keep step exactly with the ascending movement of the prices of 
scarce necessities. The rise was steadier, because the adjustment 
of these prices, being gradual, followed only the long-term changes 
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in the general price level and was not influenced by short-term 
fluctuations in the prices of prime necessities (winter of 1942-43). 
The difference in the movement of the prices of different categories 
of goods and services is shown in table III, which gives the price 
indices of 10 different commodities for the months of April and 
October during the period of occupation. 


TABLE III. HALF-YEARLY PRICE INDICES FOR A SELECTED GROUP 
OF ESSENTIAL-COMMODITIES, 1941-1944 


(Base: 1940 = 100) 





Com- {October} April |October} April | October April October | 





modity | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 1943 1943 1944 1944 
Oil 1,250 | 7,920) 45,520} 16,830) 148,330) 5,479,160) 625,000,000,000 


Potatoes} 3,070 | 20,000) 61,540} 69,230) 222,150) 9,384,615) 1,460,000,000,000 
Meat 1,375 | 8,750) 50,000} 37,500) 116,500) 6,050,000; 800,000,000,000 
Bread 4,600 | 17,578/ 68,360} 68,360) 133,590) 4,492,180) 117,100,000,000 
Beans 1,925 | 10,370) 39,815) 16,850) 58,518) 2,148,121} 333,300,000,000 
Sugar 4,160 | 12,500) 61,110) 68,055) 154,444) 4,166,666) 319,000,000,000 


Ciga- 

rettes| 400 937| 4,250) 4,250) 23,000} 500,000 93,000,000,000 
Light 150 545} 1,027} 3,478) 14,070) 332,019 25,200,000,000 
Tram 

fares 150 500} 2,000} 7,500} 4,350} 850,000) 200,000,000,000 
Rent 100 100 200 300} 1,500 10,000 2,000,000 
































Principal Factors in the Rise 


As was mentioned above, the reasons for the unprecedented 
rise in prices lay in the scarcity of goods, inflation, and psychological 
factors. 


Scarcity of Goods. 


The interruption of import trade, the sharp decline in pro- 
ductive activity, the levies and expenses of the armies of occupa- 
tion, the dislocation of communications, cutting off large areas 
from the centre of Greece, all these led to an acute shortage of 
essential commodities. The shortages were so acute that, from the 
first year of the occupation on, frequent deaths from starvation 
occurred and diseases caused by malnutrition swept the country. 
The survival of the Greek people was, for a time, threatened be- 
cause of lack of food. This danger was averted through the help 
given by the International Red Cross Committee, whose interven- 
tion staved off the wave of disease and death. 


Inflation. 


The decreased Government income from taxation and the issue 
of paper money to cover the costs of the occupation produced an 
inflation which was aggravated by the fact that at the same time 
the quantity of goods in circulation was declining. The income 
of various public bodies and of private undertakings of national 
importance decreased progressively under the influence of inflation 
and the general situation, and the State was obliged to intervene 
and grant subsidies to enable them to pay their employees. Thus 
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a currency which was continually depreciating in value was the 
only means of paying the expenses of the occupation authorities, 
the State, and a large proportion of wage earners of the countrv. 

The last column in table II shows the movement of the circula- 
tion of paper money. If this index is compared with that of the 
cost of living in the adjoining column, it will be seen that from the 
beginning of the occupation the cost-of-living index rose more 
rapidly than that of currency in circulation. The gap betweea 
the two widened steadily at first: in October 1941 the cost-of- 
living index was twice the circulation index, and in October 1942, 
eight times. However, from March 1943 until the end of that year 
the relation between the two indices was more stable; during 
these ten months the cost-of-living index remained approximately 
2 to 3% times higher than the circulation index. After January 
1944 the gap between the indices widened again and the cost-of- 
living index was 7 times higher than the circulation index in January, 
50 times higher in August, and 600 times higher in the last month 
of the occupation. 

As is characteristic of all inflationary periods, the purchasing 
power of the currency decreased steadily although at each issue it 
represented higher amounts. In spite of the considerable increase 
in the nominal value of new notes in comparison with preceding 
ones, and of the increasingly frequent appearance of new issues, 
the last notes, even those for the highest sums in current use, had 
a much smaller purchasing power on their first appearance as well 
as on the last day of circulation, than those of the preceding issue 
at the same stage. Finally, the point was reached when the highest 
note issued (for 200,000 million drachmas), had a purchasing 
power lower than the simple pre-war monetary unit, the drachma, 
when used, for instance, for the purchase of an egg. 


Psychological Factors. 


The uncertainty as to the duration of the war and the supply 
crisis provoked fears which were exploited by speculators and caused 
prices to increase even beyond the limits they would have reached 
had the shortage of goodsand the volume of paper money been the 
only factors. Anxiety as to the possible lengthening of the war made 
producers and consumers desire to keep their goods or to exchange 
them only for the highest possible profit, and caused consumers as 
well as speculators to become acquisitive and try at any price to 
build up large reserves of foodstuffs. 

Instead of the ordinary phenomenon of decreased demand ac- 
companying rising prices, during the period of the occupation the 
rise in prices made demand more urgent. The depreciated currency 
was also affected. Any news tending to show that the war would 
be prolonged meant a likelihood of intensified inflation, made people 
try to get rid of their drachmas, and accelerated the circulation of 
currency, so producing a fall in its exchange value. 


The Failure of Official Price Ceilings 


The setting of price ceilings by the Government in order to 
arrest the rise in prices could not succeed because the above- 
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mentioned factors pushed the point of equilibrium of free prices 
continually higher so that the official prices could never catch up 
with them, and also because the Government, disorganised during 
the occupation, had not the power to enforce its regulations. The 
fact that the occupation authorities offered to pay more than the 
official prices in order to corner the market of goods they wanted 
also contributed to the rise in prices. As a result, the price ceilings, 
instead of regulating the situation and helping the consumers, con- 
tributed to the confusion and people were obliged to have recourse 
to the black market. The prices of goods sold illegally were higher 
even than the shortages warranted, because the seller demanded 
compensation for the danger he was running of having to pay fines 
or other penalties. Consumers as a whole, therefore, felt a certain 
relief when the price ceilings were removed and a return was made 
to the free market, which seemed to them to be “the lesser of two 
evils’. 

One case should be mentioned, however, where price ceilings 
fully succeeded. That was the fixing of the rents of dwellings and 
stores through the Moratorium Act. This Act protected tenants 
against eviction and duly prolonged their possession of rented pre- 
mises as well as protecting them against rent increases. Accordingly 
rents were kept at relatively very low levels. For certain special 
categories of persons, such as Government employees, labourers, 
pensioners, etc., especially low levels were fixed. 

The success of the price ceilings for rents was due to the fact 
that the regulations dealt only with already existing tenancies 
and were for the benefit of the persons already in possession of 
the property to which the ceilings applied. In the case of the price 
ceilings on consumers’ goods, on the other hand, the persons in 
possession of the goods — producers and traders — were those 
against whom the consumer had to be protected, and they therefore 
sought in every way to evade the regulations. In any case, owing 
to the lowness of pre-war rents, the cost of housing, which before 
the war absorbed a large proportion of the consumers’ income 
in central Greece, often as much as a third, formed during the period 
under review a steadily smaller proportion of total living expenses 
and during the last months of the occupation became an almost 
negligible item. This may be seen from the figures of table III. 


WAGES AND THE Cost oF LIVING 


It may be asked whether the wages paid during the occupation 
period underwent the adjustments needed to preserve their pre-war 
purchasing power for the mass of the workers, in other words, 
whether wages kept their real value. While it is true that direct 
and indirect increases were granted on a considerable scale, usually 
by means of allowances for food or other necessities, the value of 
these increases never kept pace with the rise in the cost of living, 
and consequently the purchasing power of wages always remained 
below the pre-war level and fell, particularly in 1944, to a small 
fraction of its former value. Table IV shows the movement 
of nominal and real wages for three groups of workers, namely: 
(a) Government employees whose pre-war salary was 3,800 
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TABLE IV. INDICES OF NOMINAL AND REAL WAGES, 1941-1944 


(Base: 1940 = 100) 





Date 


Government employees 


Private employees 


Unskilled 


workers 








Nominal 
wages 


Nominal 
wages 


Nominal 
wages 








1940 


1941 

eoeary 
ebruary 

March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1942 
 romat 
ebruary 

March 
April 

ay 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1943 

pemesy 

ebruary 
March 
April 

ay 

june 

uly 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1944 
sy 
ebruary 

March 
April 

ay 
June 
July 
August 
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drachmas a month; (0) private employees whose pre-war salary 
was 4,000 drachmas a month; and (c) unskilled workers whose 
daily pre-war wage was 58 drachmas. 

A study of the table suggests the following comments. 

The wage and salary levels of the various classes of employed 
persons underwent roughly parallel changes until October 1942, 
that is, real wages continued to decline, but with slight fluctuations. 
From that time until about the end of 1943 there was a definite, 
but varying, increase in the wages of the three groups: the real 
wages of private employees fluctuated between 34 and 97 per cent. 
of their pre-war value; those of Government employees, between 
22 and 39 per cent.; and those of unskilled workers, between 15 
and 23 per cent. In 1944 the general movement of real wages was 
again downwards, but the decreases for Government employees 
were relatively smaller than those for other groups. During that 
year, and particularly during the last months of the occupation, 
the table shows that real wages fell in some cases to as little as 2 per 
cent. of the pre-war level. 

Wage differentials as they existed before the war between the 
different kinds and grades of work became smaller during the 
occupation, until at the end a point was reached where the level 
was almost uniform for all workers. But in the course of time new 
differentiations appeared, based on social considerations and the 
number of dependants for whose support the worker was respon- 
sible. The result was that junior Government employees, or even 
domestic workers, who had families to support might be earning 
more than senior employees without families. 

Special wage scales were adopted for some classes of wage 
earners (bank employees, labourers working for the occupation 
authorities, etc.), and some classes (employees in the food industry, 
iron workers, tobacco workers, etc.) were given substantial benefits 
in kind at the discretion of the employer, which raised the level of 
their real wages above that fixed by the wage scale. Employees of 
the Government and of public utility undertakings obtained similar 
but smaller benefits through their consumers’ co-operative society. 

The real purchasing power of wages was often smaller than 
appears from the table because certain wage increases were granted 
to meet a previous rise in prices, so that when they were in fact 
received they were worth less to the worker than if he had been 
granted them at the right time. Moreover, during the last few 
months of the occupation, in spite of the frequent reassessment 
of the food allowances (every ten or five days), there was often a 
difference in the case of public employees due to the fact that the 
money was paid one or two days after the decision in question. 
Hence they sometimes received a supplementary amount. 

As a general rule employed persons were not able to provide 
for their most elementary needs from the amounts they earned, 
since, as may be seen from table IV, wages were too low to cover 
more than a part of necessary subsistence expenses. The balance 
was covered to a certain extent by drawing on savings and selling 
real or personal property or even household effects. 
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Machinery for the Administration 
of Labour Legislation in India 


It may be recalled that in an article entitled ‘Federalism and 
Labour Legislation in India’’ by Sir Atul C. Chatterjee, previously 
published in these pages', attention was drawn to the importance of 
the establishment of suitable machinery for the admintstration of 
protective labour legislation in India. A short account of the exist- 
ing machinery is given in the following article.” 


During the last two decades or more, the need to improve the 
conditions of labour, more particularly industrial labour, in British 
India has been increasingly recognised. A great deal has been 
done to that end by the enactment of labour legislation and the 
extension of the social services. The Royal Commission on Labour 
in India, which reported in 1931 after an exhaustive survey of the 
field, made a large number of recommendations for the ameliora- 
tion of the situation. Some of these recommendations were designed 
to bring about an improvement in the organisation of the machinery 
for the administration of labour laws and regulations and other 
measures for the promotion of labour welfare, and have considerably 
influenced the pattern of the administrative organisation sub- 
sequently built up for the purpose in the various provinces. 

It may be observed at the outset that, under the Constitution 
which was set up by the Government of India Act, 1935, and which 
came into operation in 1937, there is a demarcation between the 
functions of the provincial and Central Governments regarding 
the enactment of labour legislation as well as the administration 
of the laws and regulations. Briefly, the regulation of labour and 
safety in mines and oilfields is a Central (or federal) subject. But 
in respect of other labour subjects, as, for instance, factory legisla- 
tion, while both the Central (or federal) and provincial legislatures 
have powers to make laws, the administration of the laws is virtually 
the undivided responsibility of the provinces. The administration 
is as a rule carried on by the provincial Government secretariats. 
The Central and provincial Governments have their own adminis- 
trative machinery for the enforcement of labour laws and promo- 
tion of labour welfare. The development and working of this ma- 
chinery in the more important British Indian provinces and some 
recent developments at the Centre are briefly described below. 


THE PROVINCES 


Assam. In 1941, the Controller of Emigrant Labour, appointed 
by the Government of India for the administration of the Tea 


1See International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, 
. 415-445. 
wi The sources used for the article are: Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, Nos. 3, 
5, and 6, Sept., Nov., and Dec. 1943, and Vol. III, No. 3, Sept. 1945; Hindustan 
Times, 16 Nov. 1945; and information supplied by the I.L.0. Branch Office, 
New Delhi. 
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Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, was also made Commissioner 
of Labour by the Assam Government, with the following functions: 
the settlement of industrial disputes, the collection of labour statis- 
tics and intelligence, and the organisation of labour welfare work, 
as well as the submission of proposals for labour legislation. The 
Labour Commissioner also acts as the Registrar of Trade Unions 
under the Indian Trade Unions Act, but the Factories Act is ad- 
ministered by the Chief Inspector of Factories and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act by the district deputy commissioners or senior 
administrative officers. 


Bengal. A full-time Labour Commissioner was appointed in 
Bengal in 1938. Most of his time is taken up with conciliation 
work. He is also entrusted with the labour welfare activities carried 
on under the direct administrative control of the Government, and, 
for this purpose, had established by 1944-45, over 40 labour welfare 
centres throughout the province. He is, in addition, the Registrar 
of Trade Unions, but is not directly concerned with the administra- 
tion of the Factories Act or the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Bihar. The Government of Bihar created the post of Labour 
Commissioner in 1941, but it was combined with that of the Director 
of Industries. The most important function of the Labour Com- 
missioner at that time was the maintenance of industrial peace by 
conducting enquiries into complaints and undertaking mediation 
and conciliation in industrial disputes. Since 1944, however, the 
Labour Commissioner has been a full-time officer and has been 
entrusted with the administration of the legislation concerning 
factories, payment of wages, boiler inspection, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and trade unions. 


Bombay. The Bombay Labour Office was set up by the pro- 
vincial Government in 1921, for such purposes as the collection 
of labour statistics and intelligence, settlement of industrial dis- 
putes, and submission of proposals for labour legislation. In 1933, 
the designation of the head of the Office was changed from ‘‘Di- 
rector” to ‘Commissioner of Labour’’, and he was also given 
administrative control of the Offices of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and the Chief Inspector of Boilers and Smoke Nuisances. 
He is, in addition, ex-officio Commissioner for Workmen's Com- 
pensation, Registrar of Trade Unions under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, and in charge of certain duties concerning the ad- 
ministration of the Indian Trade Disputes Act and the Bombay 
Trade Disputes Conciliation Act. The Labour Commissioner is 
thus the principal officer for the administration of all the more 
important labour laws and regulations in the province. 


Central Provinces and Berar. In the Central Provinces and 
Berar a Labour Department was set up under a Labour Com- 
missioner in 1942. After a year’s experience of the working of 
the Department, the provincial Government decided that, in all 
labour disputes, the maintenance of law and order would be prima- 
rily the concern of the district magistrates. Conciliation was to be 
attempted by the Labour Office attached to the Labour Com- 
missioner only in the case of disputes within the limits of the law 
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in the larger industries in the province, and illegal strikes and 
disputes affecting non-industrial labour outside the provincial 
capital were to be left to be dealt with by the district executive 
officers. 


Madras. The Office of the Labour Commissioner in Madras 
was created as early as February 1920, but it was then mainly 
concerned with the uplift of the ‘‘depressed classes”. After having 
been held in abeyance for a time, it was revived in 1934 with the 
addition of the duties of the Chief Inspector of Factories. The 
Commissioner has also to keep the Government informed of in- 
dustrial disputes and to tender his good offices for their settle- 
ment. At present, the Commissioner of Labour is also Registrar 
of Trade Unions, Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, 
the competent authority for the administration of the Payment 
of Wages Act, and Controller of Emigration from the Madras 
Ports. 


The Punjab. The Director of Industries deals with all labour 
questions through the Chief Inspector of Factories and the Chief 
Inspector of Shops and Commercial Establishments. 


Sind. A Commissioner of Labour was first appointed in Sind 
in 1936; he also acts as the Registrar of Trade Unions, Concilia- 
tion Officer, Employment Exchange Officer, Chief Inspector of 
Shops, and. Secretary to the Advisory Board for Labour. The 
Factories Act, the Payment of Wages Act, and the Maternity 
Benefit Act are, however, administered by the Chief Inspector of 
Factories, while the Chief Judge of the Small Causes Court and 
the district sub-judges are responsible for the working of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 


United Provinces. A special Labour Officer for the settlement 
of disputes and promotion of labour welfare was appointed in 1937, 
and a whole-time Labour Commissioner in 1940. The Labour 
Commissioner and the Labour Officer act as conciliation officers 
under the Trade Disputes Act in respect of all industries, businesses 
and undertakings in the province, other than those carried on by 
or under the authority of the Central Government or by a railway 
company. Several welfare centres have been established in the 
province, and each centre is equipped with a dispensary, a reading 
room and library, a refreshment room, a gymnasium, a co-operative 
store, a games room, and a children’s clinic. 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


The Department of Labour of the Government of India has 
also been strengthened recently in several directions. In the first 
place, machinery has been established to deal with industrial rela- 
tions in industries and undertakings directly controlled by the 
Central Government: all industrial establishments owned or con- 
trolled by the Government of India; federal railways; mines and 
oilfields; and major ports. The organisation consists of a Chief 
Labour Commissioner (central); three regional labour commission- 
ers (central) in each of the three zones into which British India 
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is divided for this purpose; eight conciliation officers and twenty- 
four inspectors of railway labour located at various centres through- 
out India; and a Central Inspector of Industrial Canteens. The 
Chief Commissioner and the officers under him are in charge of 
conciliation; welfare (excluding welfare in coal mines for which a 
separate organisation exists under the Coal Mines Welfare Com- 
missioner); and the administration of labour laws to the extent to 
which such administration is a central responsibility and is not 
entrusted to a separate organisation. Their main functions include 
assistance in the formation and maintenance of machinery to deal 
with industrial matters on a voluntary basis; prevention and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes; collection of information regarding 
wage rates and conditions of work; continuous study of industrial 
relations; and examination of welfare measures and advising em- 
ployers and the Government in connection therewith. The main 
function of the Central Inspector of Industrial Canteens is to 
inspect canteens in undertakings under the control of the Central 
Government and advise on the establishment of new ones. 

Secondly, to deal with the problem of resettlement and re- 
employment in civil life of demobilised members of the defence 
services and discharged war workers, an integrated resettlement 
organisation has been set up.' 

Thirdly, to advise the Central and provincial Governments 
on the improvement of working conditions in factories, a new 
organisation has been set up under the Chief Adviser, Factories. 
The main function of this organisation is to give technical advice 
on the design and lay-out of factories, standards of housing, and 
the most suitable working conditions to assure efficiency of pro- 
duction and welfare of the workers; and to make arrangements 
for the training of managements and workers in safety methods 
and welfare methods adopted in industrially advanced countries. 

Finally, a Director for Labour Conference Work has been 
appointed in the Department of Labour, Government of India, 
to attend to all work pertaining to the Indian (tripartite) Labour 
Conference and its Standing Committee, and the International 
Labour Organisation including the International Labour Confe- 
rence. 


INDIAN STATES 


It may be added that, among the Indian States, Hyderabad 
and Mysore have Labour Commissioners; in Baroda, Indore and 
Travancore, the Director of Industries is also in charge of labour; 
and the Government of Gwalior State has appointed a Senior 
Labour Officer to deal with labour questions. 








1 For an account of this organisation, see International Labour Review, Vol. 
LI, No. 4, Oct. 1945, p. 395. 











INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


THE GOVERNING Bopy OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 
96TH SESSION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office held 
its 96th Session at the Sorbonne, in Paris, on 12 October 1945, 
immediately preceding the 27th Session of the International Labour 
Conference.! 


The Governing Body was composed as follows: 
Government group: 


United States of America: Mr. Carter Goopricu, Chairman 

Belgium: Mr. L. E. Trociet 

Canada: Mr. Vincent C. PHELAN 

Chile: Mr. O. SCHNAKE 

China: Mr. DyancG Tien Kai 

France: Mr. Justin GoDART 

United Kingdom: Mr. G. Myrppin Evans 
: Mr. D. Cavaptas 

India: Sir Samuel RUNGANADHAN 

Mexico: Mr. TrujiLLo Gurria 

Netherlands: Mr. J. van den TEMPEL 

Norway: Mr. K. J. OksNEs 

Peru: Mr. L. ALVARADO 


Employers’ group: 
Mr. D. S. ErutKar (Indian) 
Sir John Forses Watson (British) 
Mr. G. L. GERARD (Belgian) 
Mr. R. Morawetz (Czechoslovak) 
Mr. O. D. A. OBERG (Australian) 
Mr. P. WALINE (French) 
Mr. F. YLLANES Ramos (Mexican) 
Mr. D. ZELLERBACH (United States) 


Workers’ group: 


Mr. G. ANDERSSON (Swedish) 

Mr. Cuu Hsueh-fan (Chinese) 

Mr. J. HALLSwortH (British) 

Mr. J. Kostna (Czechoslovak) 

Mr. C. Laurent (French) 

Mr. V. LomMBARDO TOLEDANO (Mexican) 
Mr. J. H. OLDENBROEK (Netherlands) 
Mr. R. J. Watt (United States) 








1 An account of the Conference session will be published in a forthcoming issue of the Review. 
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The representatives of the Governments of Brazil, Poland and Yugoslavia 
were absent and not replaced by substitutes. 
The following deputy members or their substitutes were present: 


Employers’ group: 
Mr. J. Lecocg (Belgian) 
Mr. A. N. MoLenaar (Netherlands) 
Mr. H. C. OersteEpD (Danish) 


Workers’ group: 


Mr. D. B. IBANEz AGuiLa (Chilean) 
Mr. L. Jounaux (French) 

Mr. A. E. Monk (Australian) 

Mr. de Vries (South African) 


Opening of the Session. 


The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Carter Goodrich, welcomed those members who were 
taking their place on the Governing Body for the first time, and greeted various 
members who had returned after a long absence due to the war, in particular, 
Mr. Oersted, Mr. Gérard, and Mr. Molenaar in the employers’ group. He also 
greeted the presence of Mr. Tzaut and Mr. Schiirch, from Switzerland, who as 
members of the employer's and workers’ groups respectively had made a great 
contribution to the work of the Governing Body for many years. 

He expressed the pleasure and emotion of the Governing Body in meetin 
again in Paris, the city in which the International Labour Organisation ha 
been born. 

Mr. Justin Gopart, French Government representative, welcomed the 
Governing Body on behalf of the French Government, which, he said, was grate- 
ful for the acceptance of its invitation to meet in Paris. 


Industrial Committees. 


The Governing Body had before it a paper submitted by the Office concern- 
ing industrial committees and dealing with a number of points which had been 
adjourned at its 95th Session.' 

The Governing Body accepted with appreciation an invitation tendered by 
the Belgian Government representative to hold the first meetings of the Textile 
Committee and the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee 
in Brussels in the course of 1946. 

It decided to add Denmark to the list of countries invited to be represented 
on the Textile Committee, Mexico to the list of countries for the Metal Trades 
Committee, and Turkey to the list of countries for the Coal Mining Committee. 

After considering the suggestions which the Office had received ben Govern- 
ments and from employers’ and workers’ organisations concerning the number 
of representatives from each oe! who should sit on the various committees, 
the Governing Body decided that for the first meetings of the committees, to 
be held in 1945 and 1946, there should be two representatives for each group, 
the expenses of the employers’ and workers’ representatives being paid by the 
International Labour Office. It was agreed that additional experts might attend 
the meetings at the expense of the Governments or organisations concerned. 

With 4 to the appointment of the chairmen of the committees, the 
Governing Body decided by 19 votes to 7 that for the first meetings the chairman 
of each committee should be appointed by the Governing Body, on the under- 
standing that the matter Pred = reconsidered later in the light of experience. 

The Governing Body also considered a request received by the Office from 
the international trade union secretariats for representation on the committees 
and decided that these organisations should be permitted to take part in the 
work of the committees without the right to vote and at their own expense. It 
was understood that the Governing Body would adopt the same attitude towards 
any similar requests for representation presented by employers’ organisations. 
It was agreed that invitations to be represented on the appropriate committees 
should be addressed to the four trade secretariats which fad already asked for 
representation, namely, the International Federation of Building and Wood 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, p.211; see also, pp. 
139-153: ‘“‘The Industrial Committees of the International Labour Organisation”’. 
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Workers, the International Federation of Textile Workers’ Associations, the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation, and the International Metal- 
workers’ Federation, and to the Miners’ International Federation. 

With regard to the date and place of the meetings of the Coal Mining Com- 
mittee and the Inland Transport Committee, the Governing Body decided that 
the meeting of the Coal Mining Committee should open in London on 5 De- 
cember and that of the Inland Transport Committee, also in London, on 13 
December 1945. The Governing Body authorised the Office to invite the European 
Inland Transport Organisation and the European Coal Committee to be 
represented on the Inland Transport Committee and on the Coal Mining Com- 
mittee respectively. 


Report of the Finance Committee. 


The Governing Body adopted unanimously and without discussion the report 
of its Finance Committee. This report dealt with the report of the Consultant 
Actuary of the Pensions Fund, a statement of arrears of contributions due from 
States Members of the Organisation, proposals relating to the conditions of re- 
appointment of officials who resigned as a result of the emergency measures, the 
financial and budgetary situation at 31 August 1945, and other minor matters 
relating to the 1945 and 1946 budgets. 


Relations with Other International Bodies. 


The Governing Body took note of the report of the Office on developments 
in the field of the relations of the International Labour Organisation with other 
international bodies, which did not call for any decision. 


Report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions. 


The Governing Body took note of the Office document and of the report of 
the Committee of Experts on the application of Conventions, which met in 
London from 23 to 27 July 1945. 


Report of the Committee on Constitutional Questions. 


The Governing Body adopted the report of the Committee on Constitutional 
Questions, which met in Paris on 10 and '11 October 1945, immediately before 
the session of the Governing Body. 

The report, which was presented by the Chairman, Mr. Carter Goodrich, 
and was in the form of a report to the 27th Session of the International Labour 
Conference, reviewed the origin and proceedings of the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Questions during the previous year. It stated that the Committee had not 
found it possible to arrive at any decisions, but had decided to refer to the Con- 
ference a list of the points which had emerged during the course of its discussions, 
and a set of tables relative to the ratification of Conventions submitted by one 
of its members and brought up to date by the Office, together with the Office’s 
comments thereon. It pointed out that the Conference also had before it a report 
on matters arising out of the work of the Constitutional Committee which had 
been prepared by the Office on its own responsibility and had not been discussed 
by the Constitutional Committee. 

The report recommended that the Conference should decide to appoint a 
small working party, representing Governments, employers, and workers, for the 
purpose of examining the suggestions made during the discussions of the Con- 
stitutional Committee and of recommending such changes in the Constitution 
as appeared to be necessary and advisable. It recommended that the Conference 
should remit to the working party such of the proposals for amending the Con- 
stitution as would not require to be finally decided at the 27th Session of the 
Conference, together with any proposals for amending the Constitution arising 
out of the anticipated negotiations with the United Nations Organisation. The 
report of the working party, together with its definite proposals for amending 
the Constitution, should be referred to Governments for their observations, and 
on the basis of those observations a report should be drawn up containing draft 
amendments to the Constitution for slnahalen to and final decision by the 1946 
general session of the International Labour Conference. 

The report of the Constitutional Committee was referred to the 27th Session 
of the Conference as a report of the Governing Body. 
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Report of the Acting Director. 


The Governing Body dealt with a number of matters arising out of the Report 
of the Acting Director. 


Twenty-seventh Session of the International Labour Conference. The Govern- 
ing Body approved the appointment of the secretariat of the Conference. 

It took note of a request submitted by the Italian Government that a com- 
plete Italian delegation of observers «ould be admitted to the Conference pend- 
ing a decision by the Conference on lialy’s request for readmission to the Organi- 
sation, and authorised the Acting Director to inform the Italian Ambassador 
in Paris that no objection had been raised to this procedure. 


Twenty-eighth (Maritime) Session of the International Labour Conference. At 
its 94th Session (London, January 1945)! the Governing Body had decided that 
a maritime session of the International Labour Conference should be held early 
in 1946. At the 96th Session an invitation to hold the maritime session in the 
United States was extended to the Governing Body by the United States Govern- 
ment representative. The Governing Body decided not to take a final decision on 
this matter before consulting the shipowners’ and seafarers’ organisations, but 
placed on record its gratitude to the United States Government for the invitation 
to hold the Conference in the United States. 

Governing Body elections. The Governing Body noted that its officers had 
met to consider the list of the eight States of chief industrial importance entitled 
to a permanent seat on the Governing Body, and had made no proposals for 
amendment of the list. The elections to the Governing Body would therefore 
be held during the 27th Session of the Conference on the basis of the present 
list(see below). 

International Development Works Committee. The Governing Body decided 
that the meeting of the International Development Works Committee, which 
it had decided at its 95th Session to convene early in 1946, should open in Montreal 
on 28 January 1946. 

Appointments to committees. The Governing Body made the following ap- 
pointments to committees: 

Committee on Social Policy in Dependent Territories: Mr. Pieter Honig 
(Netherlands), Director of the Netherlands East Indies Rubber Institute, 
Member of the Board for the Netherlands East Indies, Surinam and Curagao. 

Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention: Mr. N. C. Winkel 
(Netherlands), Labour Inspector; Mr. R. A. Gorter (Netherlands), Director 
of the Safety Museum, Amsterdam. 

A number of other matters raised in the Report of the Acting Director were 
adjourned until the 97th Session. 


GOVERNING Bopy ELECTIONS 


In renewing the composition of the Governing Body at the 
26th Session of the International Labour Conference (held in 
Philadelphia, April-May 1944), the Government, employers’, 
and workers’ electoral colleges had unanimously agreed that the 
term of office of the members elected on that occasion should not 
extend beyond the next ordinary session of the Conference. The 
Government, employers’, and workers’ delegates at the 27th 
(Paris) Session of the International Labour Conference therefore 
met in their respective electoral colleges on 31 October 1945 to 
elect a new Governing Body which should serve for the regular term 
of three years. 

As a result of these elections the Government electoral college selected the 
following countries to fill the eight non-permanent Government seats on the 
Governing Body*: Australia, Brazil, Chile, Egypt, Mexico, Peru, Poland, Sweden. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 481. 

2 The 8 countries which as States of chief industrial importance hold permanent seats on 
the Governing Body, and therefore do not participate in the elections, are at present as follows 
United States, Belgium, Canada, China, France, United Kingdom, India, Netherlands. 
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The employers’ electoral college elected the following persons as regular 
employers’ members of the Governing Body!: 


Mr. ERvuLKAR (Indian) 

Sir John ForsBes WATSON (British) 
Mr. GEMMILL (South African) 

Mr. Li Ming (Chinese) 

Mr. OERSTED (Danish) 

Mr. WALINE (French) 

Mr. YLLANES Ramos (Mexican) 
Mr. ZELLERBACH (United States) 


The following deputy employers’ members were also elected?: 


Mr. G&RaArD (Belgian) 

Mr. MACDONNELL (Canadian) 

Mr. CaLHerros Lopes (Portuguese) 
Mr. MoLenaAr (Netherlands) 

Mr. KuUNTSCHEN (Swiss) 

Mr. SODERBACK (Swedish) 

Mr. Pons (Uruguayan) 

Mr. VANEK (Czechoslovak) 


The workers’ electoral college elected the following as regular workers’ mem- 


bers of the Governing Body’: 


Mr. ANDERSSON (Swedish) 

Mr. BENGouGH (Canadian) 

Mr. Cuu Hsueh-fan (Chinese) 

Mr. HALLswortH (United Kingdom) 
Mr. JouHaux (French) 

Mr. LomBARDO TOLEDANO (Mexican) 
Mr. Monk (Australian) 

Mr. Watt (United States) 


The following deputy workers’ members were also elected?: 
Mr. Finet (Belgian) 

Mr. Josur (Indian) 

Mr. Lizzapri (Italian) 

Mr. Norpaut (Norwegian) 

Mr. Butler (New Zealand) 

Mr. IBANEz AGuiLa (Chilean) 

Mr. Jastnsxk1 (Polish) 

Mr. de Vries (South African) 


97TH SESSION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office held 
its 97th Session at the Sorbonne, Paris, on 6 November 1945. 


As a result of the elections held during the 27th Session of the Conference, 


the Governing Body was composed as follows: 
Government group: 


United States of America: Mr. Carter GooprICH 
Australia: Mr. L. HAYLEN 

Belgium: Mr. L. E. TROCLET 

Brazil: Mr. L. de REGO MONTEIRO 

Canada: Mr. A. RIVE 

Chile: Mr. O. SCHNAKE 

China: Mr. Pao Hwa-kuo 

Egypt: Mr. R. A. S. Rapti 








1 These names are in alphabetical order. 
2? These names are in order of priority. 
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France: Mr. Justin GODART 

United Kingdom: Mr. G. Myrpp1in Evans 
India: Mr. R. A. MANI 

Mexico: Mr. E. JIMENEZ 

Netherlands: Mr. W. F. de GAay FortTMAN 
Peru: Mr. L. ALVARADO 

Poland: Mr. J. STANCZYK 

Sweden: Mr. W. ByOrcK 


Employers’ group: 


Mr. V. Durr (New Zealand) 

Mr. D. S. Eru-Kar (Indian) 

Sir John Forses Watson (British) 
Mr. H. C. Oerstep (Danish) 

Mr. SHAw Kinn-Wei (Chinese) 

Mr. P. WALINE (French) 

Mr, F. YLLANES Ramos (Mexican) 
Mr. D. ZELLERBACH (United States) 


Workers’ group: 


Mr. G. ANDERSSON (Swedish) 

Mr. Cuu Hsueh-fan (Chinese) 

Mr. P. Finet (Belgium) 

Mr. J. HALLswortsH (British) 

Mr. L. —— (French) 

Mr. V. LomBarDo ToLEDANO (Mexican) 
Mr. A. E. Monx (Australian) 

Mr. R. Watt (United States) 


The following deputy members or their substitutes were present: 
Employers’ group: 


Mr. A. CaLHErROs Lopes (Portuguese) 
Mr. M. Guayour (Iranian) 

Mr. C. KuNTSCHEN (Swiss)| 

Mr. J. Lecocg (Belgian) 

Mr. A. N. MoLenaar (Netherlands) 


Workers’ group: 


Mr. P. M. Butler (New Zealand) 
Mr. D. B. IpaNez Acuita (Chilean) 
Mr. N. M. Josui (Indian) 

Mr. O. Lizzapr1 (Italian) 

Mr. K. Norpant (Norwegian) 


Opening of the Session. 


Mr. Goopricu, the outgoing Chairman, opened the session and welcomed 
the new members who had taken their seats for the first time as a result of the 
elections held during the 27th Session of the International Labour Conference. 


Election of Officers. 


On the proposal of Mr. Justin Gopart, French Government representative, 
the Governing Body unanimously elected Mr. Myrppin Evans, United King- 
dom Government representative, as Chairman of the Governing Body for the 
coming year. 

In thanking the Governing Body for electing him, Mr. Myrddin Evans pro- 
mised to serve it to the best of his ability and expressed the hope that on some 
future occasion, perhaps on an early occasion, he might have the honour of nomi- 
nating the representative of France for the chairmanship of the Governing 


Body. 
The Governing Body unanimously decided to place on record its deep ap- 
reciation of the services rendered to the International Labour Organisation by 
r. Carter GoopricH during his term of office, which had been prolonged by 
the war beyond the normal span, and of his devotion to the ideals of the Organisa- 
tion during a very difficult period. 
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Mr. J. D. ZELLERBACH (United States), and Mr. Léon Jounaux (French), 
were unanimously elected Employers’ Vice-Chairman and Workers’ Vice-Chair- 
man, respectively. 


Appointment of Committees. 


The Governing Body appointed or reappointed the members of the follow- 
ing committees: Finance Committee: Committee on Constitutional Questions; 
Employment Committee; Standing Orders Committee; Consultative Committee 
on ial Policy in the Peace Settlement. It also reappointed the Delegation 
to Negotiate with International Authorities on behalf of the Organisation; the 
Governing Body Delegation to the Supervisory Commission; and the Governing 
Body representatives to the Preparatory Technical Maritime Conference (Co- 
penhagen, November 1945) and the Third Regional Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour Organisation (Mexico City, April 
1946), and on the Permanent Inter-American mam ma on Social Security, 
the Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention, the Permanent Agri- 
cultural Committee, the Correspondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene, 
and the International Development Works Committee. 


Date, Place and Agenda of the Next Ordinary Session of the International Labour 
Conference. 


The Governing Body unanimously accepted the invitation tendered by 
Mr. Rive, Canadian Government representative, on behalf of the Canadian 
Government to hold the next ordinary session of the International Labour Con- 
ference in Montreal. It requested the representative of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to convey to his Government the appreciation and gratitude of the Govern- 
ing Body for this invitation. 

The Office had suggested that the Conference should open about the middle 
of September 1946. After some discussion it was decided that the next ordinary 
session of the Conference should open on Thursday, 19 September 1946, and 
that it should be preceded by a session of the Governing Body. 

The Office had laid before the Governing Body various proposals for the 
agenda of the Conference. The Governing Body first took note that the 27th Ses- 
sion of the International Labour Conference had already decided to place two 
items on the agenda of the next ordinary session: constitutional questions and the 
question of the protection of children and young workers. It noted also that 
the Conference had adopted a resolution requesting the Governing Body to 
place on the agenda of the next session the question of minimum standards of 
social policy in dependent territories (provisions suitable for a Convention) 
with a view to a first discussion. In the course of the discussion on the other 
items to be added to the agenda, the opinion was generally expressed that in view 
of the very heavy programme lying before the Office for the coming year, and 
of the fact that a maritime session of the Conference would also be held in 1946, 
the agenda for the September session should not be overloaded. Several members 
also emphasised, however, that the Conference ought nevertheless to deal with 
matters which were of primary importance to the workers and which would 
appeal to the imagination of the world. The Governing Body decided to add 
to the items already adopted by the Conference only one technical question, 
namely, that of minimum standards of social policy in dependent territories 
(provisions suitable for a Convention), in accordance with the recommendation 
of the 27th Session of the Conference. The agenda would therefore comprise 
the following items: 


(1) Director’s Report; 
(2) Constitutional questions; 
(3) Protection of children and young workers: 


(a) Medical examination for fitness for employment (young workers) 
(second discussion) ; 

(6) Restriction of night work of children and young persons (non-indus- 
trial occupations) (second discussion) ; 


(4) Minimum standards of social policy in dependent territories: provi- 
sions suitable for a Convention (first discussion) ; 

(5) — on the application of Conventions (Article 22 of the Consti- 
tution). 
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It was understood that the Director’s Report would provide an opportunity 
for the Conference to discuss the question of employment and various other 
matters raised by members of the Governing Body in the course of the debate. 

It was further agreed that the Committee appointed by the Conference under 
Article 22 of the Constitution to consider reports on the application of Conven- 
tions should also be asked to deal with the question of labour inspection, and that 
reports on the application of Conventions should count as a separate item on 
the agenda for the purpose of reckoning the number of advisers who may ac- 
company each delegate to the Conference. 


Financial Matters. 


The Governing Body adopted the report of its Finance Committee and ap- 
proved a number of proposals submitted to it concerning the utilisation of the 
— credit of 4,500,000 Swiss francs in the 1945 budget, withdrawals from 
the special credit of 1,600,000 Swiss francs provided in the 1946 budget, the 
raising of the subsistence allowance for members attending the Governing Body 
in Paris, and the determination of the number of units of contribution for which 
the newly admitted States Members of the Organisation (Guatemala, Iceland, 
and Italy) should be assessed. 

The Governing Body decided to bring to the attention of the Supervisory 
Commission of the League of Nations, and, if necessary, to the appropriate 
authority of the United Nations, that passage of the report of the Committee 
on Constitutional Questions adopted by the Conference at its 27th Session which 
urged that the International Labour Organisation should be fully consulted on 
all matters regarding the liquidation of the League that were of interest to it. 


Report of the Acting Director. 


The Governing Body dealt with a number of matters raised in the Report 
of the Acting Director. 


Third Labour Conference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation. The Governing Body decided that the Third Labour Con- 
ference of American States which are Members of the International Labour Organi- 
sation, which it had decided at its 95th Session to convene in Mexico, should 
open on Monday, 1 April 1946. 

It was understood that, as in the case of the previous regional conferences 
at Santiago-de-Chile and Havana, the American States which are not Members 
of the Organisation should be invited to be represented at the Conference by 
delegations of observers. 


Date and place of the maritime session of the International Labour Conference. 
At its 96th Session (Paris, October 1945)! the Governing Body had taken note 
with appreciation of an invitation tendered on behalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment to hold a maritime session of the International Labour Conference in 
the United States. At the 97th Session the Governing Body noted that it was 
not yet possible to settle either the exact place or the date of the maritime session. 
It therefore authorised the Acting Director, in consultation with the Chairman 
of the Governing Body, to take the necessary decisions. 


Meeting of experts on women's work. The Governing Body authorised the 
Acting Director to convene a meeting of experts chosen from among the mem- 
bers of the Correspondence Committee on Women’s Work. It was agreed that 
the meeting should be held in Montreal early in 1946, at a date convenient to 
the experts themselves. 


Industrial commitiees. The Governing Body dealt with a number of points 
concerning industrial committees which had been postponed from its previous 
sessions. 

In pursuance of the decision taken at the 96th Session that for the initial 
meeting of each industrial committee the chairman should be appointed by 
the Governing Body, the Governing Body made the following appointments for 
the industrial committees which were to meet during the coming months: 


Coal Mining Committee: Mr. Troclet (Belgium); 

Inland Transport Committee: Mr. Hauck (France); 

Iron and Steel Committee: Mr. Carter Goodrich (United States); 
Metal Trades Committee: Mr. Vincent C. Phelan (Canada). 


1 See above, p. 656. 
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It was agreed that these appointments should be valid only for the first meet- 
ing of each committee, and that the question of chairmanship should be reviewed 
later in the light of experience. 

The Governing Body approved the following nominations submitted by the 
groups for the representatives of the Governing Body on industrial committees: 


Coal Mining Committee: 


Government group: Belgium 
Employers’ group: Sir John Forbes Watson 
Workers’ group: Mr. Jouhaux 


Inland Transport Committee: 


Government group: France 
Employers’ group: Sir John Forbes Watson 
Workers’ group: Mr. Finet 


The Governing Body adjourned its decision on the date and place of the 
meetings of the Iron and Steel and Metal Trades Committees, which the Office 
had suggested should be held in Montreal about midsummer 1946. 

It decided to add Peru and Italy to the list of States entitled to be represented 
on the Inland Transport Committee. 


Membership of committees. The Governing Body approved the appointment 
of the following experts as members of committees: 


Committee on the Application of Conventions: Mr. Paal Berg (Norwe- 
gian), President of the Supreme Court of Norway. 


Committee on Social Policy in Dependent Territories: Monseigneur 
Beaupin (French), President of the Catholic Union of International Studies, 
Vice-President of the Co-ordinating Committee of International Organisa- 
tions; Mr. de Coppet (French), former Governor of Madagascar. 


Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention. The Governing Body 
authorised the Acting Director to convene the Twelfth Session of the Correspon- 
dence Committee on Accident Prevention in the summer of 1946, to complete its 
consideration of the Draft Model Code on Safety in Factories. 


Approval of Forms for Annual Reports under Article 22 of the Constitution. 


At its 95th Session the Governing Body had postponed its approval of the 
forms to be established for annual reports submitted by Governments on the 
application of six international labour Conventions which had come into force 
since 1939, pending the incorporation of techhnical improvements suggested by 
certain Governments. 

The Governing Body approved the revised forms for annual reports under 
Article 22 of the Constitution on Conventions Nos. 52, 59, 62, and 63. 

Approval of the forms for Conventions No. 50 (Recruiting of Indigenous 
Workers, 1936) and No. 55 Le pasword Liability (Sick and Injured Seamen), 
1936) would be postponed until a later session. 


Date and Place of the 98th Session of the Governing Body. 


The Governing Body decided that the date and place of the 98th Session 
should be settled by the officers of the Governing Body, since the decision must 
depend on developments in connection with the United Nations Organisation 
and the negotiations which the Negotiating Delegation of the International 
Labour Organisation might have to undertake. 


CANADA AND THE MINIMUM AGE (INDUSTRY) CONVENTION 


LEGISLATION IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


An “Act to carry out the international labour Convention 
(1937) concerning the minimum age for admission of children to 
industrial employment”’ was passed by the legislature of the Cana- 
dian Province of Prince Edward Island in April 1945. This law is 
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an interesting example of the application by a province of the 
provisions of an international Convention — a precedent which, 
if followed by the other provinces, may lead to its ratification by 
the Dominion. 


The Act is in full agreement with the Convention both as to the employments 
covered and as to the regulation established. The minimum age is fixed at 15 
years in industrial employments. The Act takes advantage of the exemptions 
permitted in the Convention for family undertakings and for work done by 
children in approved technical schools. It gives effect to Article 5(b) of the Con- 
vention by empowering the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Public Welfare, to prescribe a higher age than 15 years 
for hazardous employments, subject to a maximum age of 18 years. 

In order to facilitate the ratification by the Government of Canada of the 
Minimum Age (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1937, when all the provinces 
have enacted legislation carrying out the provisions of the Convention, the 
Minister of Public Welfare of Prince Edward Island will send to the Minister of 
Labour of Canada for submission to the International Labour Office, as required by 
Article 22 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation, an 
annual report on the operation of the Act, including full information concerning 
the section which requires every employer in an industrial undertaking to keep 
available for inspection a register of all young persons under the age of 18 years 
employed by him, with information as to their age and the dates on which they 
enter and leave his service." 


Tue UNITED STATES AND THE I.L.O. 


GOVERNMENT DELEGATE’S REPORT ON THE PARIS CONFERENCE 


Shortly after his return from Paris, where he had been attend- 
ing the 27th Session of the International Labour Conference as a 
United States Government delegate, Senator Elbert Thomas 
made a report to the Senate on the work done at the Conference. 
Salient passages from his speech are given below. 


Mr. Thomas noted in the first place that the basic purpose of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation is: 


. .. to promote improved labour standards and social security in all coun- 
tries; to eliminate substandard labour conditions, which often constitute 
an obstacle to progress in nations of the highest standards. In the accom- 
plishment of these aims, the I.L.O. is a technical organisation, and that is 
how it wishes to be considered. But its long history has infused it with pro- 
found political wisdom, and it is on this that I wish to report. 


The Paris meeting had been of “unusual interest’’, he considered, ‘“‘because 
of the way in which the I.L.O. had handled three questions of grave political 
rather than technical importance’. These were the questions of the readmission 
of Italy to the Organisation, the credentials of the Argentine workers’ delegate, 
and the relations of the Organisation with the United Nations Organisation. 
He described the action of the Conference on these three questions in the follow- 
ing terms: 


At the Paris meeting a few weeks ago the I.L.O. admitted into member- 
ship an ex-enemy state, Italy. The problem of reabsorbing a friendly people 
— but one formerly misguided by pernicious leadership — into the family 
of peace-loving nations will arise elsewhere and more than once in the fore- 
seeable future. But for the I.L.O. the future is already here, indeed, it is 
past. This most delicate problem has already been met, and met first, and 
met with most consummate statesmanship by the I.L.O. . . 

The second action of political interest was the Conference’s unanimous 
vote to reject the credentials of the Argentine worker delegate and of his 





1 Acts of the General Assembly of Prince Edward Island, 1945, Ch. 21. 
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adviser. The I.L.O. Constitution presupposes political liberty and requires 
that Governments name worker delegates after consultation with free trade 
unionism. The Credentials Committee of the Conference felt that constitu- 
tional requirements had not been complied with in the case of the Argentine 
workers, and, in this vein, submitted its report to the Conference. By a vote 
of 119 to 0, in which Governments, employers, and workers took part, the 
report was adopted. The I.L.O. has been in existence more than a quarter 
of a century; credentials have often been preliminarily questioned; but this 
is the first time that a doubt has survived, after enquiry, to the point of ex- 
cluding a designated representative. What struck me most in this procedure 
was the open and above-board method by which it was accomplished and the 
fact that the I.L.O. has machinery permitting it to take action of this sort 
with a seeming lack of effort. This ease of operation is not to be mistaken for 
irresponsible operation. As I look over a plenary session of the I.L.O. I recog- 
nise faces that are now well known to me — faces of men and women who 
have been engaged in international negotiation for more than 25 years: Sir 
John Forbes Watson. British employer; Edward Phelan, Acting Director of 
the Office; Léon Jouhaux, French worker; not to mention our own Americans, 
who have been active in the I.L.O. for nearly 10 years — Frances Perkins, 
Robert Watt, Carter Goodrich. These people understand international 
relations conducted under the public eye, and know how to use a tested me- 
chanism of international organisation. The quiet disbarment of the Argentine 
workers according to law made a deep impression on me. 

The third political job of the I.L.O. was to take a position on its own 
status and possible relationship to the United Nations Organisation, At the 
last I.L.O. Conference, in Philadelphia, 18 months ago, the United Nations 
Organisation was only a vague plan in the minds of a few. At the Paris Con- 
ference, the first since Philadelphia, the mature I.L.O. took the decision to 
seek affiliation with the youthful U.N.O. To prepare itself to do this, it took 
measures to amend its Constitution, to sever the loose ties that still bind it 
to the League of Nations, to provide a means — if need arises — of autono- 
mous existence during the period of its severance from the League and its 
affiliation with the United Nations Organisation. All of this is, of course, 
not final since a large majority of Member nations must ratify these I.L.O. 
decisions before they can go into effect. The Senate of the United States 
will have to take action, and I am informed that proper measures are being 
taken to present the Paris proposals to this body. 


After a brief reference to the technical decisions of the Conference, in which 
he stated, among other things, his conviction that if the problem of unemploy- 


ment is solved, “the I.L.O. will have played a large role in helping to gain mastery 


over this great evil”, Mr. Thomas concluded his speech as follows: 


I wish, finally, to call attention to the vigorous programme of the I.L.O. 
during the next year. Tripartite international committees on coal and on 
inland transport have recently met in London to consider the human problems 
in the development of these industries. Others on steel, oil, metal-working 
will meet next year. A technical maritime conference was concluded in Copen- 
hagen last week. Next spring, probably in Seattle, the maritime conference 
will be resumed, but this time with power to adopt draft Conventions. An 
American regional conference will be held in Mexico next April. Next Sep- 
tember the regular, annual Conference will be convened in Montreal. A com- 
mittee on further constitutional revision will meet in jumeary. as will a com- 
mittee to consider international public works. The I.L.O. is on the job, it 
has a vigorous past, it has a promising future.’ 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
SociAL SECURITY FOR SEAFARERS 


A note on the volume recently published by the Office under 
the above title is given in the ‘“Bibliography”’ section.’ 





1 Congressional Record, 12 Dec. 1945. 
2 See below, p. 723. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The Industrial Safety Survey for the third quarter of 1945 
(July-September 1945, Vol. XXI, No. 3) has just been issued. 


The main feature of this number is the concluding instalment of an illustrated 
article on ‘“‘Accident Prevention in the Marketing and Distribution of Petroleum 
Products’”’ by Roy S. Bonsib, Safety Director, Standard Oil Company (New 
jersey) There are notes on safety institutions and associations in Bolivia, Brazil, 

rance, Great Britain, New Zealand, and the United States, and summaries of 
recent safety regulations adopted in Canada (Alberta, Saskatchewan), France, 
Sweden, and the United States. The section on official reports includes a summary 
of annual factory inspection reports for Canada (Ontario), Denmark, and Sweden, 
and of accident statistics in Chile, Great Britain, New Zealand, Switzerland, 
and the United States. The issue concludes with the usual reviews of books and 
periodicals and reproductions of safety posters. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT 


Plans for an International Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment have been developing rapidly since the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and of the United States let it be known during 
the San Francisco Conference that they favoured the convening 
of an international economic conference at the earliest possible 
date.! Conversations towards that end were then in progress 
among the principal trading nations. As a part of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can loan negotiations, agreement was reached by the two Govern- 
ments to accept as the basis for international discussion ‘“‘proposals 
for consideration by an International Conference on Trade and 
Employment” drawn up and endorsed by the United States De- 
partment of State and made public on 6 December 1945. Sub- 
sequently it was announced, on 13 December 1945, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had invited 14 nations to a preliminary 
meeting preparatory for the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment planned for the late spring or early summer of 
1946. This preliminary conference would be held some time during 
the first half of 1946 and would consist of representatives of Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, the Netherlands, India, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and the U.S.S.R. 


1 By the Mutual Aid Agreement concluded in 1942 between the Governments of the United 
States and of other members of the United Nations, these Governments pledged themselves 
to begin conversations at an early convenient date with a view to attaining the economic aims 
set forth in the Atlantic Charter (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, 
p. 420, and Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 445). Later, in July 1944, the United Nations Mone- 
tary and Financial Conference held at Bretton Woods adopted a resolution recommending 
that the Governments should seek: 


... to reach agreement as soon as possible on ways and means whereby they may best: 
(a) reduce obstacles to international trade and in other ways promote mutually advantageous 
international commercial relations; (b) bring about the orderly marketing of staple com- 
modities at prices fair to the producer and consumer alike; (c) deal with the special problems 
of international concern which will arise from the cessation of production for war purposes; 
and (d) facilitate by co-operative effort the harmonisation of national policies of member 
States designed to promote and maintain high levels of employment and progressively rising 
standards of living. 
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The proposals formulated by the United States Department of State for 
consideration by an International Conference on Trade and Employment include 
a statement of the need for international economic co-operation, proposals con- 
cerning employment, and proposals concerning an International Trade Organisa- 
tion. 


Purpose of the Proposals. 


In a statement of the purposes of the proposals it is pointed out that the 
experience of co-operation in the task of earning a living promotes the habits 
and techniques of common effort and helps to make permanent the mutual con- 
fidence on which peace depends. The United Nations should call an International 
Conference on Trade and Employment not later than the summer of 1946 to 
consider the creation of an International Trade Organisation and to endeavour 
to harmonise their policies with respect to international trade and employment. 
Among the factors which obstruct progress towards the goal of freedom from 
want are excessive restrictions on exchange and distribution. Countries should 
join in an effort to release trade from the various restrictions which have kept 
it small. International trade is kept small by: (1) restrictions imposed by Gov- 
ernments; (2) restrictions imposed by private combines and cartels; (3) fear of 
disorder in the markets for certain primary commodities; (4) irregularity, and the 
fear of irregularity, in production and employment. 


Need for International Economic Co-operation. 


Effective action in regard to employment and to trade barriers and discrimi- 
nations must be taken, or else the whole programme of international economic 
co-operation will fail and an economic environment conducive to peaceful inter- 
national relations will not be created. 


Proposals concerning Employment. 


The attainment of approximately full employment by the major industrial 
and trading nations and its maintenance on a reasonably assured basis are es- 
sential to the expansion of international trade; to the full realisation of the ob- 
jectives of all liberal international agreements in such fields as commercial policy, 
commodity problems, restrictive business practices, monetary stabilisation, and 
investment; and in this way, to the preservation of world peace and security. 
The United Nations are pledged to joint and separate action to achieve higher 
standards of living, full ce my and conditions of economic and social 
progress and development. To realise these aims there should be an undertaking 
that each signatory nation will take action designed to achieve and maintain 
full employment within its own jurisdiction, that it will not do so in a way that 
is likely to create unemployment in other countries, and that it will exchange 
information and consult regularly on the problem of full employment. 


Proposals concerning an International Trade Organisation. 


To provide an equitable basis for dealing with the problems of governmental 
measures affecting international trade, to provide for the curbing of restrictive 
trade practices resulting from private international business arrangements, and, 
to govern the institution and operation of intergovernmental commodity arrange- 
ments, an International Trade Organisation is proposed. The purposes of the 
Organisation should be: (1) to promote international commercial co-operation 
by establishing machinery for consultation and collaboration among member 
Governments; (2) to provide, on a reciprocal and mutually advantageous basis, 
expanding opportunities for trade and economic development; (3) to facilitate 
access by all members, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of 
the world; (4) in general, to promote national and international action for the 
expansion of the production, exchange, and consumption of goods. == 

The original members of the Organisation would be those participating in 
the Conference on Trade and Employment who accept membership. 


Policy. A ‘General Commercial Policy”, which member States should under- 
take to uphold, is laid down in six sections, dealing with commercial policy in 
general, tariffs and preferences, quantitative trade restrictions, subsidies, State 
trading, and exchange control. Nine general exceptions to the obligation to 
enforce measures for the elimination of trade restrictions and discrimination, 
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set forth in the above categories, are listed. They include measures imposed in 
pursuance of obligations for the maintenance of peace and security and those 
in exceptional cases formulated in accordance with a recommendation of the 
Sereenee. They do not apply to the importation or exportation of gold and 
silver. 

A separate chapter is given to restrictive business practices. The Organisa- 
tion should receive complaints, call on members to provide information, make 
recommendations to the member States, and by mutual accord co-operate in 
enforcement measures. Any action or failure to act on the part of the Organisa- 
tion should not preclude any member State from enforcing within its jurisdiction 
any national statute or decree directed towards the elimination or prevention of 
restrictive business practices in international trade. 

Recognising that the production of and trade in primary commodities offer 
problems of a special character, it is suggested that special commodity studies 
should be made, intergovernmental commodity conferences held, and certain 
ae go governing intergovernmental commodity agreements adhered to 

y the member States. Limitation of production or exports should be resorted 
to only under exceptional circumstances. Consumer as well as producer nations 
pts f be members of commodity agreement schemes. 


Functions. The functions of the International Trade Organisation would 
include the collection, analysis, and publication of information pertinent to its 
activities, the provision of technical assistance to its members as may be required 
or appropriate, the making of recommendations within the field of its interests 
to member States, and the making of recommendations for international agree- 
ments designed to improve the bases of trade and to assure just and equitable 
nee ng for the enterprises, skills, and capital brought from one country to 
another. 


Organs. There would be a Conference, an Executive Board, a Secretariat, 
and commissions on commercial policy, business practices, and commodities. 
The Conference, representative of all the member States, would be the policy- 
making and executive body. Decisions would, in general, be taken by simple 
majority votes. The Executive Board, made up of not more than 18 States,, 
roughly one-third of whom should be the permanent representatives of the States 
of chief economic importance, would ot provisional decisions between meet- 
ings of the Conference and exercise such powers as the Conference might delegate 
to it. The commissions would be composed of experts appointed by the Executive 
Board; they would conduct investigations and advise the Executive Board on 
matters within their competence. 

It is suggested that an “Industrial and Mineral Unit’’ responsible to the 
Executive Board should be set up. It should promote by technical assistance 
and other appropriate means the expansion of production and trade with regard 
to manufactured goods and minerals and other primary commodities which do 
not fall under the jurisdiction of the Food and Agriculture Organisation. 

A secretariat, divided into three or more offices, should be established to 
serve all the organs of the Organisation and the commodity councils administer- 
ing specific commodity agreements. It should be headed by a Director-General, 
who should have the authority to initiate proposals for the consideration of any 
organ of the Organisation. 


Relationships with other international organisations. Provision is made for close 
co-operation between the International Trade Organisation, the United Nations 
Organisation, and the specialised international organisations with related 
responsibilities.' 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION IN CHINA 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SUPREME ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


A new body — the Supreme Economic Council — was set up 
at Chungking on 26 November 1945 for the promotion, as rapidly 
as possible, of national welfare on a democratic basis and for raising 
the standard of living of the people of China. With this end in 





1U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STaTE: Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and Employment 
(Washington, Nov. 1945, Publication 2411). 
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view, it will devise measures for the fullest and most effective 
utilisation of the national resources, draw up the necessary plans 
and main lines of policy, co-ordinate the economic activities of 
the different Government departments, and review from time to 
time the progress made and results achieved. The Council has been 
given full authority over the economic activities of all agencies of 
the Government, and its decisions are final. The President of the 
Executive Yuan, Dr. T. V. Soong, and the Vice-President, Dr. 
Wong Wen-hao, have been appointed Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man of the Council. 


President Chiang Kai-shek’s Inaugural Statement. 


President Chiang Kai-shek, who had himself taken the initiative in establish- 
ing the Council, inaugurated it, and in the course of his statement called attention 
to the immediate need to increase production by the reorganisation and develop- 
ment of the transport system, agriculture, industry, sanitation, and foreign 
trade. He suggested that the Council should begin at once to obtain from the 
Ministries of the Government, from local authorities, and from qualified groups 
and individuals throughout the country detailed information on development 
ow en of prime importance to be put into operation in the next five years. 

eferring to the functions of the Council, he observed: 


In undertaking the all-important work of reconstruction and develop- 
ment, the Council must recognise that China’s problems cannot be pes wo 
solved by aid from other nations. We must help ourselves. Our entire national 
future hinges on our ability to tap within ourselves the forces of constructive 
energy which are the key to the greatness of any people. What we seek from 
our friends abroad is primarily economic co-operation on a sound business 
basis. The function of the Council is to provide immediate and sound aid 
and guidance to the people in helping themselves — in taking the steps which 
lead to early economic progress. The Council will co-ordinate the work of 
those Ministries of the Government which have an important influence on 
economic matters. It will examine the facts and make clear-cut rapid deci- 
sions on questions of economic policy. It will follow through and expedite 
the execution of its policies by the Ministries concerned. These functions are 
in some respects similar to those which the War Production Board exercised 
during the war, but the Supreme Economic Council will operate at an 
even higher level of authority. 

It must be understood that in creating this Council the National Govern- 
ment does not intend to assume detailed administration of the nation’s econo- 
mic life. On the contrary, I believe that the provincial, district, and muni- 
cipal Governments must increasingly accept the responsibility for economic 
reconstruction and development in their own areas, in line with the broad 
policies and programmes of the Supreme Economic Council. That is the 
only way by which any area can achieve maximum development. Moreover, 
sound local administration is the keystone to the building of a strong demo- 
cratic nation. It is the means by which a nation can tap the springs of in- 
dividual initiative and enterprise which provide the chief motive power for 
economic progress in a democracy.' 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 


Changes were made in the administrative machinery for econo- 
mic and social organisation (previously described in these pages?) 
in February and March 1945, as a result of a fall in prices in the 
autumn of 1944. These changes were designed to increase pro- 
duction by the relaxation of controls and the encouragement of 
private enterprise. 





1 Chinese News Service (New York), 26 Nov. 1945. 
2 For the latest previous note on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, 


No. 2, Feb. 1944, p. 213. 
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The organisations for the control of production, including the National General 
Mobilisation Council, the ‘economic police”, and various administrative agencies 
for the control of the match, sugar, tobacco and other monopolies, were abolished. 
The War Transport Board was set up in order to meet the situation resulting 
from the reopening of the Burma road; and the Industrial and Mining Adjust- 
ment Administration, the Liquid Fuel Control Commission, the Fuel Control 
Administration (the designation of which was changed and which was thence- 
forward known as the “‘Coke Control Administration"’), and other similar agencies 
came under the control of the War Production Board. 

The Foreign Exchange Commission was also abolished and its functions were 
transferred to the Central Bank, which set up a special committee to consider 
applications for foreign exchange. Other changes which seemed to be envisaged, 
though not made, at the time when the above information was communicated 
to the International Labour Office, were the relaxation of the controls adminis- 
tered by the Foreign Trade Commission, in order to promote imports, and the 
establishment of a Brice Control Bureau to take over the functions of the National 
General Mobilisation Council.' 


RuRAL RECONSTRUCTION IN THE U.S.S.R. 


A a special conference on the reconstruction of villages and 
collective farms? held in Moscow from 21 to 24 August 1945%, it 
was stated that in the course of the two years since the liberation 
of the occupied areas, 564,000 dwellings for 2,500,000 persons had 
been restored, and that the State had provided credits amounting 
to 300,000,000 roubles for this work. To supervise the work, General 
Directorates of Rural Construction have been set up, attached to 
the Councils of People’s Commissars of the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R.), the Ukraine, and Bielo- 
russia; departments of rural construction have been attached to 
the regional executive committees and the Councils of People’s 
Commissars of the autonomous Republics, and rural reconstruc- 
tion services to the executive committees of the regional soviets. 
In the summer of 1945, Orders designed to speed up and improve 
the work of reconstruction were issued in the R.S.F.S.R., the 
Ukraine, and Bielorussia by the Council of People’s Commissars 
and Central Committee of the Communist Party of each Republic. 


In the Ukraine it is estimated that the Germans burned or destroyed 500,000 
collective farm dwellings and about 500,000 other buildings in rural areas; many 
villages were completely destroyed. Since the liberation, 26,448 collective farms‘ 
and 1,187 tractor and machine depots have been restored. In Bielorussia, more 
than 1,200,000 buildings of various kinds (dwellings, schools, stables, barns, 
administrative buildings of the collective farms, etc.) were destroyed; by the 
summer of 1945 about 127,000 homes for members of collective farms had been 
rebuilt. Efforts are being made to substitute bricks for wood as a building ma- 
terial, partly to stop deforestation and partly to make the buildings more per- 
manent, since wooden structures deteriorate quickly in the damp climate of 
Bielorussia; it has therefore been decided to increase the production of bricks 
and tiles considerably, and to build a large number of small factories for this 
purpose. In the R.S.F.S.R., it is estimated that some 1,000,000 dwellings were 
destroyed by the Germans, 850,000 collective farm buildings, 130,000 silos, 
22,700 village schools, more than 7,000 hospitals and dispensaries, 2,250 day 
nurseries, etc. 





1 Communication from the I.L.O. Branch Office, Chungking. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p.61; No. 6, June 1944, p. 650 

3 Isvestia, 25 Aug. 1945. 

‘In July 1935 there were a total of 245,648 collective farms in the U.S.S.R., of which 27,405 
were in the Ukraine. 
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The Orders issued in the three Republics concerning the construction of 
dwellings for members of collective farms and of buildings for agricultural, ad- 
ministrative, and cultural purposes are similar in character. An analysis of that 
for the Ukraine is given below. 


Organisation of the Work. 


On the ground that the provision of dwellings for members of collective 
farms is a task of major importance, the Order recommends that the collective 
farms themselves should be responsible for the building programme, the expenses 
to be defrayed by the members for whom the dwellings are built. Each collective 
farm should, for this purpose, appoint a special permanent team of building 
workers composed of 10 to 15 persons. The leader of the team should be chosen 
from among older, experienced members and, as far as possible, from among 
those who have worked in industry or in construction. 

The building workers’ remuneration will be calculated according to the system 
applicable to agricultural work on the collective farms; that is to say, members 
who do building work will be paid according to the number of days’ work they 
have done, the amount of work to count as a “‘day’s work”’ being determined by 
the management of the farm. However, not more than 15 per cent. of the total 
number of days’ work done by all the members in the course of a year may be 
taken into account in fixing the remuneration for building work. It is estimated 
that this will allow collective farms comprising 100 families to build from 10 to 
15 houses a year; those of 100 to 200 families, 15 to 25 houses; and the largest 
collective farms, about 25 to 35 houses. 


Allocation of New Dwellings. 


The Order recommends that the general meeting of members of the collective 
farm should determine at the beginning of the year, when drawing up its pro- 
duction plan, the number of new dwellings to be built during the year. At the 
same time the meeting should make a list of members for whom the dwellings 
are to be built and specify the type and size of dwelling chosen by the future 
occupants. Finally, the meeting will fix the cost of the building and the periods 
within which the costs in cash and in kind are to be paid off. A family is expected 
to use 25 to 30 per cent. of the total number of days’ work to the credit of its 
members for paying for the new house. The cash advanced by the collective 
farm for the building of dwellings must be repaid in the course of the year. 

The following will have first right to new houses: pioneer collective farmers, 
ex-service men, and widows and orphans of soldiers killed at the front. On the 
decision of the general meeting, the building of houses for the families of ex- 
service men and war widows and orphans, as well as for families that include 
a large number of persons unable to work, may be paid for wholly or in part by 
the collective farm. For this purpose a special fund will be set up, equal to the 
value of 3 to 4 per cent. of all the days’ work done by members of the farm. 


Planning of Villages. 


Local materials are to be used in the construction of dwellings and other 
buildings, which are to be built according to standard plans. The Order provides 
- the making of a list of the materials available in the different parts of the 

raine. 

The Order attaches great importance to the proper planning of villages. 
Draft plans must be approved by the Architectural Council attached to the 
Architectural Directorate of the Council of People’s Commissars of the Ukraine. 
All draft plans of district headquarters in rural areas and sites chosen for ma- 
chine and tractor depots and factories (sugar factories, etc.) must be examined 
by the executive committees of the district and regional soviets. 

Special departments, attached to the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
Ukraine and the executive committees of the regional and district soviets, have 
been set up to supervise the planning. Construction undertakings in rural areas 
will be responsible for the construction of public buildings (schools, hospitals, 
etc.). Finally, the Order envisages a series of practical measures to promote 
the manufacture of the needed building materials. 





1 Pravda, 16 May, 18 and 30 July 1945. 
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CONSTITUTION OF AN ADVISORY LABOUR COUNCIL IN EGypT 


The Egyptian Government decided on 27 January 1945 to set 
up an Advisory Labour Council to assist the Government in the 
preparation of labour legislation and in the formation of policy 
in regard to labour questions. 


The Council is composed of 30 members, with the Minister of Social Affairs 
as Chairman. Thirteen members represent Government departments directly 
interested in labour questions. These are: the General Manager of the State 
Railways, Telegraphs and Telephones; the Under-Secretaries of State in the 
Ministries of the Interior, Finance, Public Works, Commerce and Industry, 
Public Health, and National Defence; the Under-Secretary of State in the Minis- 
try of Social Affairs and his Assistant; the Director-General of the Ports and 
Lighthouses Administration; the Director-General of the Mines and Quarries 
Department; and the Director-General of the Labour Department and his Assis- 
tant. These members, together with the Chairman and the Legal Adviser to the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, are ex officio members of the Council. Of the remaining 
15 members, 9 represent employers and 6 represent workers. The former are 
nominated by the Government on the proposal of the Minister of Social Affairs, 
while the latter are appointed directly by the Minister, and include representa- 
tives both of commercial employees and of industrial workers. 

The Assistant Director-General of the Labour Department acts as Secretary- 
General to the Council. Members of the Council representing workers are paid 
a fee for each meeting which they attend.! 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A NATIONAL LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


A National Labor-Management Conference, convened by the 
President of the United States, was held in Washington, D.C.., 
from 5 to 30 November 1945, which adopted a report including 
recommendations with regard to the Conciliation Service and 
collective agreements and two resolutions of a general character. 
Particulars are given below. 


Origin of the Conference. 


It will be recalled that as far back as 17 December 1941, the President of 
the United States called an Industry-Labor Conference for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at a no-strike agreement between representatives of management and of the 
trade unions. The desired agreement was concluded on 23 December 1941. It 
provided that for the duration of the war, there were to be no strikes or lockouts, 
that all disputes were to be settled by peaceful means, and, to that end, a War 
Labor Board was to be created. As a result of this agreement an Executive Order 
of 12 January 1942 provided for the creation of the National War Labor Board 
to handle such disputes as would interfere with the effective prosecution of 
the war.? Further powers were given to this Board by the War Labor Disputes Act, 
which came into force on 25 June 1943 and was to remain in operation until the 
expiration of a period of six months after the cessation of hostilities. The most 
important of the new powers conferred by the Act consisted in the authority 
granted to the President to seize certain undertakings whenever he found that 





1 Communication from the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 182. 
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an interruption of the operation of the undertakings was due to a labour distur- 
bance which would unduly impede or delay the war effort.* 

With the termination of the war, the no-strike a ment between labour 
and management, as well as the special machinery which had been established 
for the settlement of labour disputes, came to an end. It would have been in the 
normal course of things for Congress to enact new legislation to cope with a new 
situation. However, that procedure did not appear immediately necessary in 
view of the more recent agreement which had n arrived at between the re- 
presentatives of labour and industry at Washington on 28 March 1945. That 
agreement, described as a “‘New Charter for Labor and Management”’, affirmed 
that the management-labour unity which had been so effective in lifting war 
production to unprecedented heights should be continued in the post-war period, 
and accordingly laid down certain fundamental principles. Among these figure 
“the inherent right and responsibility of management to direct the abbeiiioths 
of an enterprise” and ‘‘the fundamental rights of labour to organise and to engage 
in collective bargaining . . . free from legislative enactments which would in- 
terfere with or discourage”’ the objectives aimed at.” 

In spite of these agreements there has been a resumption of collective labour 
disputes, accompanied by strikes entailing an inevitable disruption of reconver- 
sion activities. a for the purpose of exploring the means of coping with the 
recurrence of labour disputes that the President of the United States convened 
the National Labor-Management Conference, which held its sessions in Wash- 
ington from 5 to 30 November 1945. The Conference was attended by 18 dele- 
gates and 18 alternates representing labour and the same number representing 
management, both groups being assisted by public relations and research staff. 
The public was also represented by the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary 
ose. and a judge of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, who acted as 

airman. 


Agenda. 


The agenda, drafted by a preparatory committee and approved by the 
Conference, included the following seven subjects: 


(1) The extent to which industrial disputes can be minimised by full 
and genuine acceptance by management of collective bargaining in every 
instance where workers choose to organise to bargain collectively on ques- 
tions of wages, hours and working conditions; 

(2) The extent to which industrial disputes can be minimised by full 
and genuine acceptance by organised labour of the inherent right and re- 
sponsibilities of management to direct the operation of an enterprise; 

(3) The extent to which industrial disputes can be minimised by the will- 
ingness of management and workers to utilise the machinery of the National 
Labor Relations Act and any existing State Labor Relations Act for prompt 
determination of the collective bargaining agencies; 

(4) The extent to which industrial disputes can be minimised by recog- 
nised and orderly procedure to negotiate fixed contracts between a union 
and an employer, and the extent to which provision should be made for the 
use of conciliation if negotiations seem to breaking down; 

(S) The extent to which industrial disputes can be minimised by provi- 
sions incorporated in collective bargaining agreements; 

(6) To prevent industrial disputes from taking place, should provision 
be made for improving and strengthening the Conciliation Service of the 
United States Department of Labor and should there be additional support 
for the operation of this service? 

(7) What provision should be made for lessening or preventing strikes 
which come from jurisdictional or other inter-union disputes? 


Procedure. 


The work of the Conference was divided among six committees, set up to deal 
with the following subjects: collective bargaining; management's right to manage; 
representation and jurisdictional questions; the Conciliation Service; initial 
collective agreements; and existing collective agreements. 

It was decided as a matter of procedure that the consolidated reports of 
the above-mentioned committees, when approved by the Conference, together 





1Cf. eee | Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 500. 
2 Idem, Vol. LI, . 5, May 1945, p. 636. 
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with any other resolutions that might be adopted by the Conference, would con- 
stitute the report of the Conference to the President. 


Adoption of Report. 


At its plenary session on 29 November 1945, the Conference adopted two 
resolutions and also the recommendations of the committees dealing with the 
Conciliation Service, initial collective agreements, and existing collective agree- 
ments. One of the resolutions urged on all elements of labour and management 
a broad, democratic spirit of tolerance and equality of economic opportunity 
with respect to race, sex, colour, religion, age, national origin or ancestry, in 
determining who are employed and who are admitted to labour union member- 
ship. The other resolution approved of the formation of an informal committee 
representing labour and management, to meet at its discretion for the purpose 
of creating a better understanding of labour-management problems. 


The Conciliation Service. The report of the Conciliation Service committee 
recommended, among other things, the appointment of an advisory committee 
to give advice, assistance, and support to the Director of the Conciliation 
Service. This committee should consist of equal numbers of representatives of 
management and labour, selected by the Secretary of Labor from lists of nominees 
submitted by the leading organisations of employers and workers. 

The report also recommended that conciliation must under all conditions be 
maintained as distinct and separate from arbitration. A commissioner of con- 
ciliation must never be assigned to a case as an arbitrator except where a written 
request for his services as arbitrator has been made by both parties to the dis- 
pute. The Division of Arbitration of the Conciliation Service should be reorgan- 
ised. The Chief of the Division should not act as an arbitrator. The Division 
should have a pool of capable, trained, impartial arbitrators who could be as- 
signed to cases when requested by both parties. A complete list of arbitrators, 
with a summary statement of the experience and qualifications of each, should 
at all times be available to labour and management representatives. 


Collective agreements. In the opinion of the committee on initial collective 
agreements, collective bargaining undertaken promptly and in good faith, follow- 
ing recognition of a properly established bargaining agent either by acceptance 
by the employer or by operation of lawfully constituted procedures, is the first 
step to avoid strike action by the union or refusal to bargain by the employer. 
Respect and consideration should be given to proposals presented by either the 
employer or the union, and every reasonable effort should be made to bring 
about an agreement before any unreasonable ultimatum is issued by one of the 
parties. Neither side should use inflammatory statements which question the 
sincerity or good faith of the other party. It is only when collective bargaining 
has failed that conciliation should be resorted to, and, wherever possible, the 
conciliator should be appointed on the request of both parties. If direct negotia- 
tions and conciliation are not successful, then voluntary arbitration should be 
considered by the parties. However, before voluntary arbitration is definitely 
agreed upon, the parties should themselves agree on the precise issues at stake, 
the terms of submission of the issues, and finally the principles or factors by which 
the arbitrator is to be governed. 

The committee on existing agreements recommended that collective agree- 
ments should contain a provision that disputes involving the interpretation or 
application of the terms of the agreement shall be settled by arbitration without 
resorting to strikes, lockouts or other interruptions of normal operations. To be 
effective, the procedure established for the settlement of such disputes should 
meet with certain definite standards. The committee also recommended that 
the representatives of labour and management should be specially trained for 
the difficult task with which they are entrusted. The parties should provide by 
mutual agreement for the final determination of any unsettled grievances or 
disputes involving the interpretation or application of the agreement by an 
impartial chairman, umpire, arbitrator or both. 

Questions not involving the application or interpretation of the collective 
agreement should be submitted to negotiation, conciliation, or such other pro- 
cedure as the parties may agree upon. But nothing in the report of this com- 
mittee (or that of the Conciliation Service committee) was intended in any way 
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as recommending compulsory arbitration, that is, arbitration not voluntarily 
agreed to by the parties. 


Unsettled points. The points on which neither the committees nor the Con- 
ference could agree were summarised as follows: (1) possibilities of minimising 
disputes through acceptance by management of collective bargaining wherever 
the employees organise to bargain, and through acceptance by organised labour 
of management’s right to manage; (2) possibilities ” ¢ reducing disputes through 
the full utilisation of statutes for the selection of bargaining agents on the part 
both of management and of labour; (3) means of making both parties to con- 
tracts carry out their responsibilities for observance of the contract terms; 
(4) avoidance of strikes over jurisdictional disputes.' 


Owing to the failure of the Conference u: ugree on the establishment of clearly 
defined machinery for the adjustment of disputes, the President of the United 
States, in a message to Congress on 3 December 1945, proposed the enactment 
of legislation, on the model of the Railway Labor Act, to provide for a 
“‘cooling-off” period during which neither party to a dispute might organise 
a stoppage of work while adjustment procedure for the dispute was being carried 
out, and an enquiry would be made by a “fact-finding board” appointed by the 
President. Such boards, set up in the case of collective disputes where collective 
bargaining has broken down, where the Federal Conciliation Service has failed 
to bring about an agreement between the parties, and where the Secretary of 
Labor has been unable to induce the parties voluntarily to submit the controversy 
to arbitration, would be composed dimen or more outstanding citizens and would 
be directed to make a thorough investigation of all the facts deemed relevant in 
the controversy. The report of the boards would include the findings of fact 
and such recommendations as are deemed appropriate, but the parties would 
not be legally bound to accept the findings or follow the recommendations. How- 
ever, since the general public would be informed of all the facts, it might be ex- 
pected that in most cases, both parties to the dispute would accept the recom- 
mendations of the board (as generally happens in the case of disputes under the 
Railway Labor Act).? 


THE TRIPARTITE LABOUR ORGANISATION IN INDIA 
SEVENTH SESSION OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE 


The seventh session* of the Standing Committee of the Tri- 
partite Labour Organisation in India was held in New Delhi on 
28 August 1945, with Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Member for Labour of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, in the chair. 


Among the questions considered at the session were housing for industrial 
workers, draft rules concerning holidays with pay, published by the Central 
Government under the Factories (Amendment) ke 19454, and a minor amend- 
ment to the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

It was resolved to appoint a subcommittee, composed of two representatives 
each of the Central Government and the Governments of the provinces and 
Indian States and three representatives each of the employers and the employees 
(including representatives of municipalities and municipal workers), to consider 
the building up of a fund for housing and the most appropriate method of ad- 
ministering it; the determination of the amount of rent to be t= by the workers; 
the prescription of minimum standards for the houses; and the facilities to be 
granted by the Central and provincial Governments and local authorities to 
speed up the housing schemes. 

The Committee agreed on the desirability of a more precise definition of the 
term ‘‘workman”’ under the Workmen’s Compensation Act.® 





; > > eee Reporter, Vol. XVII, No. 14, 3 Dec. 1945, p. 411; see also, New York Times, 
ec. i 
2 Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. XVII, No. 15, 15 Dec. 1945, p. 451. 
* For an account of the proceedings of the previous session, see Jnternational Labour Review, 
Vol. LII, No. 4, Oct. 1945, p. 386. 
4 See below, p.695 . 
9 — Labour Gazette, Vol. III, No. 2, Aug. 1945, p. 41; The Vanguard (Delhi), 30 Aug. 
45. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN BRITISH INDIA DURING 1944 


Information concerning industrial disputes in British India 
in 1944', based on a communiqué issued by the Department 
of Labour, Government of India, on 10 August 1945, indicates 
that during 1944 there were 658 industrial disputes (including 13 
in progress at the close of the year) involving 550,015 workers, 
and entailing a loss of 3,447,306 man-days. Out of the total, 24 
stoppages involved between 5,000 and 10,000 workers, and 3 more 
than 10,000. 


Classified by industries, the number of disputes, of workers involved, and of 
man-days lost were as follows: textile industries (cotton, silk, and woollen mills): 
138, 155,826, and 1,988,344; engineering workshops: 74, 55,719, and 177,599; 
jute mills: 44, 130,351, and 427,308; railways (including railway workshops): 
25, 68,076, and 188,159; mines: 10, 4,488 and 19,733; and other industries: 367, 
135,555, and 646,163. Textile mills (cotton, silk, woollen, and jute) accounted 
for 28 per cent. of the stoppages, 52 per cent. of the workers involved, and 70 
per cent. of the man-days lost. 

Of the disputes, 422, or 64 per cent., were related to wages or bonus, 82 per 
cent. to problems of personnel, 35 per cent. to leave and hours of work, and the 
rest, except one, in which case the demand was not known, to various other 

rievances. The workers were wholly successful in 119 disputes, partially success- 
ul in 175, and unsuccessful in 297, while in 49 cases the results were indefinite 
and in 5 not known. 





THE REGULATION OF WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS IN ARGENTINA 


The legal system previously in force for regulating workers’ 
occupational organisations in Argentina? was greatly modified by 
a Decree, No. 23,852, of 2 October 1945. 





In a brief preamble to the Decree, the Government pointed out the importance 
of collaboration between the State and occupati nal organisations in the fixing 
of conditions of work and in the application of s. cial legislation to the different 
occupations. Legally protected organisation, it continued, safeguards the rights 
and aspirations of the working class. Although the rights of petition and associa- 
tion guaranteed by the Constitution may be freely exercised within the limits 
set by public order and the fundamental institutions of the nation, the Govern- 
ment considered it necessary to grant occupational organisations legal powers 
to enable them to perform their specific functions effectively. However, the 
granting of legal personality would be reserved for organisations of a representative 
character that satisfy certain conditions. The Government also considered it 
necessary to protect the right of workers to organise and to become members 
of occupational organisations, by protecting them against all acts on the part 
of employers that would tend to prevent or render difficult the free exercise of 
these rights. Since employers’ organisations are fundamentally different from 
those of workers, the regulations for the two would be distinct. 

In accordance with the principles formulated above, the Decree regulates 
the workers’ right of association, establishes rules and regulations for their occupa- 
tional organisations, guarantees protection of the right of association, and pro- 
vides for the creation of a National Industrial Relations Board to make this 
protection effective. 


Freedom of Association. 


Occupational organisations may be freely established without previous autho- 
risation, provided that their purpose is not contrary to morals or to the funda- 
mental laws and institutions of the nation. Any association formed by manual 
or intellectual workers who are engaged in identical, similar or related occupa- 





1 For a note on industrial disputes in 1943, see International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, 
June 1945, p. 775. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 73. 
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tions, industries, or trades for the protection of their occupational interests is 
considered to be an occupational organisation or trade union. 

For the individual or collective defence of his occupational interests, every 
worker possesses the following essential rights, which may be exercised in accor- 
dance with the law: 


(1) To address petitions to the authorities or to his employer, directly 
or through representatives; 

(2) To elect representatives freely; 

(3) To take part in concerted activities for the object of collective bar- 
gaining, mutual assistance or protection; 

(4) To bargain collectively through trade unions that have been granted 
legal personality; 

(5) To meet together, organise or become a member of a trade union; 
and 

(6) In the case of employees of insurance or welfare funds or other similar 
private or public agencies, to join the trade union for their occupation. 


Status of Workers’ Organisations. 


The Decree makes a distinction between free labour organisations and recog- 
nised trade unions possessing legal personality. 

No organisation, whether recognised or not, may receive subsidies from 
national political bodies, or foreign or international organisations, accept any 
economic assistance from employers, or allow them to interfere directly or in- 
directly in its affairs. 

The Government must not interfere in the management or administration 
«. labour organisations, but the latter must furnish the labour authorities all 
information for which they ask, inform them of changes in the composition of 
their executive committees, and send them a report on their activities. They 
must use book-keeping methods that facilitate financial supervision, and keep 
a register of members and a file of correspondence. 


Free Organisations. 


A labour organisation may not begin to operate until it has applied for regis- 
tration in a register kept for this purpose by the Secretariat of Labour and Social 
Welfare. The application for registration must be accompanied by a copy of 
the constitution, rules and by-laws of the organisation and a list of its executive 
officers. It must be signed by not less than thirty members. 

The functions of free organisations are limited to social welfare and cultural 
activities, such as the organisation of holiday camps, hospitals, cheap restaurants, 
and other social services, the establishent of co-operatives, educational institu- 
tions, etc. 

In exceptional cases, when there is no recognised trade union for an occupa- 
tion, a free organisation may represent it before the Government or the employer. 


Recognised Organisations. 


Recognised trade unions must fulfil certain special conditions, but in com- 
pensation they enjoy certain exclusive rights and privileges. 


Conditions for recognition. An occupational organisation will be recognised 
only if the number of contributing members is high enough for it to represent 
the workers in the occupation in question in the district. In addition, it must 
have been in operation for at least six months. 

If another organisation has a higher membership than that of the recognised 
trade union, recognition will be transferred to it. However, the record of the 
first union as a defender of occupational interests must be taken into account in 
making a decision... 

To obtain recognition, the trade union must present an application to the 
Secretariat of Labour or its representative, accompanied by the required docu- 
ments. The authority must decide within sixty days whether to accept or reject 
the application. In case of refusal, the trade union may appeal to the Executive 
Power. Recognised trade unions are registered and given a certificate. 

Exclusive rights. Recognition entails the granting of legal personality. A 
recognised trade union may hold closed meetings without previous authorisa- 
tion, but must have authorisation from the Secretariat of Labour to hold public 
meetings. 
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Recognised unions, as distinct from free organisations, have the following 
rights and duties: to defend and represent the collective interests of their mem- 
bers before the Government and employers and the individual interests of their 
members before law courts and other public authorities; to engage in collective 
bargaining and conclude collective agreements; to supervise the enforcement of 
labour legislation and to make proposals for extending and improving such legisla- 
tion; to be represented on administrative labour bodies and to caliinients with 
the Government in a technical and advisory capacity in the study and solution 
of occupational problems. 

They may, on occasion, engage in political activities if a decision to this effect 
is adopted by the general meeting or a congress. However, if the political activity 
is to be permanent, they must comply with the laws governing political parties. 

At the request of a recognised union, employers must deduct the trade union 
contributions from the wages of the member workers they employ. 





Privileges of members. Workers who hold executive positions in a recognised 
union or represent it on a public body keep their jobs in spite of absence; when 
they resume work, they cannot be discharged by the employer without a good 
and legally acceptable reason before a year has elapsed. The time during which 
they are absent is counted as working time for the calculation of their seniority. 

Public authorities, public utility undertakings, and contractors for public 
works are required, when engaging employees, to give preference to workers 
who are members of a recognised union. 


Suspension and annulment of recognition. The Secretariat of Labour may sus- 
pend or annul recognition under the following circumstances: when a trade 
union breaks the law, its rules, or a collective agreement; when it does not com- 
ply with the directions of an authority; when it ceases to be representative be- 
cause of a reduction in membership. An appeal against the decision may be 
taken to the Executive Power. 


Federations and Confederations. 


All organisations may set up or join federations. For a federation to enjoy 
the rights and privileges of a recognised union, it must acquire legal personality. 
A recognised federation may apply for the recognition of a non-recognised union 
that is affiliated to it, and the application will be accepted provided that the 
union complies with the provisions of the law, irrespective of the number of its 
members or the length of time it has been in existence. 

Federations may form into national centres or confederations. In order to 
be recognised, a confederation must also be truly representative on the national 
level in virtue of the number and the representative character of the trade unions 
and federations belonging to it. 





Protection of the Right of Association. 


_ _Employers are guilty of unfair labour practices contrary to the ethics of 
industrial relations if they: 


(1) Subsidise a workers’ organisation directly or indirectly; 

(2) Place obstacles in the way of their employees’ joining an occupational 
organisation by means of gifts, promises, or a requirement making hiring, 
tenure of employment, or the granting of any advantages or benefits condi- 
tional on non-affiliation; 

(3) Encourage their employees by any of these means to join a certain 
organisation instead of a recognised or registered organisation; 

(4) Make reprisals against workers because of their trade union activity 
or of their participation as plaintiffs, witnesses, or in any other capacity 
in proceedings arising out of unfair labour practices; 

(5) Refuse to bargain collectively with employees in accordance with the 
legal provisions; or 

(6) Discharge, suspend or change the conditions of work of an employee 
in order to prevent or render more difficult the exercise of the right to organise 
as guaranteed by law. 


An employer who is found guilty of an unfair labour practice is liable to a 
fine of not less than 300 Argentine pesos and not more than the total of fifteen 
days’ wagis of his staff. If the offence is repeated or is a particularly serious one, 
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the undertaking may be closed down for a period of one to fifteen days and the 
employer be obliged to pay wages during this period. 


National Industrial Relations Board. 


The Decree provides for setting up a National Industrial Relations Board 
to deal with unfair labour practices of employers. The Board is composed of 
seven members: two representing employers, two workers, and three the Govern- 
ment. The employers’ and workers’ representatives are appointed by the Exe- 
cutive Power on the recommendation of the respective organisational centres. 

Any person concerned may lay a complaint -— the Secretariat of Labour 
or a recognised trade union, and if it is considered well founded, it is referred to 
the Board for decision. The Board hears the two parties and proceeds ex officio 
to hold any investigation it considers necessary to establish the facts of the case. 
It is not bound to observe legal formalities. 

The decision is given by simple majority. Penalties imposed by the Board 
are carried out by the authority responsible for enforcing labour laws. If the 
penalty is a fine amounting to less than 1,000 pesos, there is no appeal. If the 
penalty is the closing down of the undertaking or a fine of more than 1,000 pesos, 
the employer may appeal to the competent judicial authorities; however, he may 
not contest the decision, only the amount of the fine or the length of time for 
which his undertaking is closed down.! 


DEFINITION OF REPRESENTATIVE INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 
IN FRANCE 


The expression ‘‘the most representative industrial organisa- 
tions” (organisations syndicales) is employed currently in French 
law and practice. In view of the fact that on occasion, particularly 
when joint advisory committees or works committees? are being 
formed, the industrial organisations that are recognised as being 
the most representative are called upon to play an increasingly 
important part in the economic and social life of the country, the 
Minister of Labour and Social Security, in a circular sent to divi- 
sional labour inspectors on 28 May 1945, explained the meaning 
that should be given to this expression. The main passages of this 
circular are summarised below. 


Evolution of the Idea of Representative Organisation. 


The Trade Unions Act of 1884 granted the same rights to all industrial organi- 
sations irrespective of their relative importance, and as long as their role was 
limited to defending the occupational interests of their members, this did not 
present any difficulties. But when they were entrusted with the task of represen- 
ting the occupation before public authorities, the necessity for making a choice 
became apparent. In particular, the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation requires that the non-Government (i.e., workers’ and employers’) 
delegates to the International Labour Conference and their advisers shall be 
appointed by the States Members in agreement with the most representative 
organisations of employers and workers in the country concerned. In France, 
unlike such countries as the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain, organised workers do 
not all belong to the same central federation, a circumstance that must be taken 
into account by the public authorities. It is clear that, in the same occupation 
and the same district, there may be several occupational organisations that 
could validly represent workers or employers, as the case may be. 


Criteria. 

Various criteria must be taken into consideration when determining the 
representative character of an organisation. 

Membership. In the first place, the number of members of the organisation 
must be considered. It is obvious that the figures furnished should in some cases 


1 Boletin Oficial, 13 Oct. 1945, No. 15309, p. 10. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 770. 
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be carefully checked. While the administrative authorities should not establish 
such supervision over organisations as would constitute an infringement of the 
freedom of association, an organisation that applies to have its representative 
character recognised must, however, supply all the proofs needed to support 
its claim, and the inspector may often find it necessary to consult its list of mem- 
bers to be able to make a sound decision. 

The size of the membership is the first important factor to be considered in 
determining the representative character of an occupational organisation. Never- 
theless, the following principle expressed by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice on 31 July 1922 and restated in a ministerial circular of 17 August 1936 
should be recalled: “‘Numbers are not the only test of the representative character 
of the organisations, but they are an important factor.” 


Independence. If the number of members claimed by the trade union is ac- 
cepted as being substantially correct, it must still be ascertained that all these 
members have joined voluntarily. The voluntary character of an organisation 
must always be considered essential, as was pointed out in the circular of 17 
August 1936 in the following terms: 


If it is found that membership in the organisation is not actually free, 
but that it was brought about by means of pressure or through the influence 
of certain employers, the extent to which the union is qualified to negotiate 
with the employer concerning the occupational interests of the workers and 
employees is open to question. 


Particular attention is drawn to the case of trade unions composed exclusively 
of employees in a single undertaking. Often the members of such unions have 
not joined voluntarily, and, if this is the case, the union in question cannot be 
considered as the most representative even though it may be composed of the 
majority of the employees. 


Contributions. On this subject reference is again made to the circular of 17 
August 1936, which stated: 


In addition to the number of members, other criteria may be taken into 
account, for instance, the length of time during which the members have 
paid their contributions and the amount of the contribution. In view of the 
fact that the creation of occupational organisations is not subject to com- 
plicated and costly legal formalities, they can be established with the greatest 
facility. Therefore, for an organisation to be considered the most representa- 
tive, it should be able to show, both by the amount of the contributions and 
the regularity of payment, that there exists a bond of a certain permanence 
between the organisation and its members and not only a fortuitous and 
temporary connection. 


Age and experience of the organisation. The length of time an organisation 
has been in existence, the experience it has gained, the effectiveness and con- 
tinuity of its social activities, its constructive spirit, the plans it has carried 
out, the moral influence it possesses even outside its membership, are also factors 
that should be taken into account. In these respects, the General Confederation 
of Labour and the French Confederation of Christian Workers, which have 
behind them a long history of trade union activity on a national level are obviously 
in the front rank of representative organisations. Occupational organisations 
whose leaders show ignorance or inexperience of the problems with which they 
have to deal must, on the other hand, be examined very carefully before their 
representative character is recognised. 


Patriotic attitude. The patriotic services performed by industrial organisa- 
tions and their record with regard to the enforcement of social legislation should 
also be taken into account. Organisations that held aloof from the Vichy Gov- 
ernment, repelled all interference by the occupation authorities, fought against 
the Labour Charter and for freedom of association, played an active part in the 
underground resistance movement, and are complying loyally with the legal 
provisions relating to the purg > and the re-establishment of occupational organi- 
sations, have earned the right to have their authority and their representative 
character recognised. Under present circumstances, no occupational organisa- 









' Idem, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 96. 
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tion may claim to be representative if it has not complied with the provisions of 
the Order of 27 July 1944 on the restoration of freedom of association. 

The General Confederation of Labour and the French Confederation of 
Christian Workers satisfy all these conditions. By the Order of 27 July 1944, 
they were given the task of re-establishing and purging the workers’ occupational 
organisations. In addition to workers and employees, they have as members 
a continually increasing number of foremen, engineers, and heads of departments. 
Therefore in principle, they and their federations and affiliated unions must 
still be considered representative organisations. 

On the other hand, in the case of confederations that do not have this long 
experience and have not performed such services, the representative character 
of each of their affiliated organisations should be examined separately, in parti- 
cular, when a works committee is to be set up. 


Other factors. When an organisation or branch of an organisation is called 
upon to co-operate with the Government in matters concerning a particular 
industry or a particular level of activity, its specific character in the particular 
industry or at the particular level concerned — national, regional, or local — 
must be considered. Thus, a trade union may be found to be qualified to re- 
present occupational interests, regionally, locally, or even within a single under- 
taking, while the federation or confederation to which it is affiliated is not found 
to be qualified to co-operate on a national level. 

When a body of a national character is to be set up, or a nation-wide agree- 
ment is to be made, in the metal industry, for example, the organisation whose 
representative character has to be judged will obviously be the national organisa- 
tion for that industry. On the other hand, if a works committee is to be estab- 
lished, the representative character of the unions or branches of unions operating 
within the undertaking must be determined. However, in all cases where a single 
undertaking is concerned, the warning given above concerning organisations 
made up exclusively of employees in a single undertaking should be carefully 
observed.? 





EMPLOYMENT 


MANPOWER REDISTRIBUTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The continuing labour shortage in Great Britain has led to a mul- 
tiplication of the special efforts being made to restore the labour 
force of essential peacetime industries and services. Despite an 
acceleration of demobilisation, it has proved difficult to meet even 
the most urgent of the demands for labour. The immediate problems 
of manpower redistribution in the months following the end of the 
war against Japan were those of ensuring that the workers demo- 
bilised from the forces or released from war employment were 
guided into the places and tasks where their services were most 
needed for national reconstruction, that the skilled and experienced 
workers were re-employed in useful and nationally important 
work, and that the total labour force was not too quickly depleted 
by the withdrawal of extra workers who had entered employment. 


Labour Requirements in Essential Industries. 

__ At the end of the war, industries and services which the Government con- 
sidered should be given priority in the redistribution of manpower during the 
first months of the transition period were (in alphabetical, not priority, order): 
agriculture and ancillary industries; boot and shoe manufacture; building and 


< International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 638; Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, 





p. 630. 
2 Journal officiel, 28 June 1945, p. 3915. 
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building materials; clothing; coal mining; coal distribution; food (bread, fish, 
sugar, meat and bacon); food distribution; gas and electricity; General Post 
Office (telephonists and telegraphists in London) ; hospitals; laundries; N.A.A.F.1. 
(Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes, maintaining canteens for the forces); 
printing and bookbinding; road and rail transport; sea fishing; textiles (especially 
the cotton industry); and Women’s Land Army. 

The two main sources of supply of workers for these essential industries were, 
of course, demobilisation of the forces and the release of workers from munition 
work and other war employments. 


Demobilisation of the Armed Forces. 


In July 1945, it was said that 750,000 men and 75,000 women would be re- 
leased from the forces by the end of 1945. In August, however, it was announced 
that the demobilisation rate would be accelerated because of the end of the war 
against Japan, and in early October the Minister of Labour stated that 
nearly 1,500,000 men and women would have been released by the end of 1945. 

No major change has been made in the principles governing demobilisation, 
and a particular effort has been made to explain these principles to the general 
public as well as to the men in the forces. There has been a certain amount of 
pressure from industry for an increase in the tempo of demobilisation, particularly 
in view of employment control modifications which, it was feared, would result 
in the withdrawal of older persons and many classes of women from industrial 
employment. 

Men continue to be called up under the National Service Acts. The calling- 
up age has been lowered to 30. Women are no longer being called up for the 
women’s auxiliary services, but they may volunteer at any age at which the 
services wish to accept them. Neither men nor women on important reconstruc- 
tion jobs may be accepted as volunteers without the permission of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service.? 


Redistribution of Workers Released from War Employment. 


Between June and September 1945, the number of workers manufacturing 
equipment and supplies for the forces fell from 3,895,000 to 2,930,000 and was 
expected to drop to 1,450,000 by the end of 1945. Although not all of the workers 
displaced from these activities are available for immediate employment in civilian 
work, several co-ordinated schemes have been put into operation to ensure that 
those who are available are guided towards essential vacancies or prepared to 
fill such vacancies. 

Towards the end of August, when it had become clear that releases from 
munitions work would be made on a very large scale, a circular letter was sent 
to the directors of 45,000 firms engaged on war production, signed by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the President of the Board of Trade, and the Ministers 
of Supply, Aircraft Production, and Labour and National Service. Among other 
things, the letter urged the directors to give full information to the workers 
concerning the need to cancel and reduce war contracts suddenly in order to 
avoid waste of manpower and materials, and to explain to them exactly how the 
cutbacks would affect the labour force of the undertaking. It emphasised the 
desirability of informing the local office of the Ministry of Labour at the earliest 
possible moment of any expected requests for permission to release workers, 
and suggested that where large numbers were affected, a representative of the 
Ministry might arrange to attend a joint production committee or other works 
meeting to explain the principles and methods of selection of the workers to be 
released and to indicate alternative employment possibilities. The principles 
governing release will be those laid down in the White Paper (Cmd. 6568) issued 
in November 1944*; but these principles are subject to revision in the light of 
experience of their operation and the needs of the transition period.‘ 





1 It was estimated, e.g., that road and rail transport services had immediate vacancies for 
some 30,000 men and women, that laundries had vacancies for nearly 9,000 women and 1,000 
men, that essential domestic service vacancies totalled over 35,000, and that there was a need 
for 30,000 women trained nurses and student nurses. The total labour force of the printing in- 
dustry had been more than cut in half between 1939 and 1944, and the textile and clothing 
and fcod processing industries also required many thousands of additional workers. (Ministry 
of Labour Gazette, July and Aug. 1945.) 

2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 23 Aug. 1945, cols. 794-800; The Times, 29 
June and 3 Oct. 1945; Ministry of Labour Gazetie, May, July, and Sept. 1945. 

2? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 2, Feb. 1945, p. 212. 
4 The Times, 29 Aug. 1945. 
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In order to facilitate the selective transference of workers to peacetime in- 
dustries and a rapid recruitment of key workers, the Ministry of Labour intro- 
duced ‘‘nominated workers” schemes for industries or industry groups with 
vacancies given priority because of their importance for reconversion. Under 
these schemes, the ware Bo are nominated to the local office of the Ministry of 
Labour by the employers who need their services, and the local office then invites 
the workers to volunteer to return to their former industries. If the workers 
agree, no obstacles are placed in the way of the transfer (save in exceptional 
circumstances). The workers may take an initiative to return to their old indus- 
tries by writing to the nearest employment exchange or to their previous em- 
ployers. This scheme has been used, for example, to promote the return of certain 
skilled printers and engravers for cotton finishing and the return of experienced 
workers to tailoring and infants’ wear firms. In addition, special schemes are in 
force to encourage the return of men and women experienced in cotton spinning 
and doubling, and priority in release from munitions employment is given all 
persons experienced in the cotton and rayon, textile dyeing and finishing, woollen 
and worsted, wholesale clothing, and boot and shoe industries. 

The employment exchanges are making every effort to encourage applicants 
for work to accept employment in basic industries and services. While their 
efforts are reinforced by the existing controls of employment, the Government 
has used persuasion rather than compulsion in the redistribution of manpower. 
Released munition workers are devdions generally given a range of alternative 
employment openings. So far as ex-service personnel are concerned, the vast 
majority of those released have complete freedom to choose their employment 
while on demobilisation leave and are not asked to give up any work they may 
find for themselves during that period; should they be or become unemployed 
after their demobilisation leave, they become subject to the provisions of the 
Control of Engagement Order. The 1,000,000 men over 65 and women over 
60 and the 2,000,000 women who would not have entered employment except 
for the war are being encouraged to stay in the employment market.! 


The Employment Situation. 


The redistribution of manpower during the months immediately following 
the end of the war was carried out without any appreciable rise in unemployment 
though there was some increase. 


The building and civil engineering industries. Statistics compiled by the Minis- 
try of Works indicate the employment situation in the building and civil engineer- 
ing industries during the war. In July 1941, there were nearly 62,000 firms in 
the industry. This figure had been reduced to about 41,000 in October 1943. 
The number of firms with 1,000 or more workers declined from 69 to 39 between 
November 1942 and October 1943. At both dates, about 90 per cent. of all the 
firms covered had less than 20 workers each. In October 1943, about 57 per cent. 
of the firms were classified as general builders and were employing 42 per cent. 
of the operatives covered by the returns. Less than 4 per cent. of the firms were 
classified as building and civil engineering contractors, but these firms employed 
nearly 38 per cent. of the labour force of the industry. The total number of 
workers (excluding clerical workers) was reduced from nearly 777,000 in January 
1942 to 512,500 in October 1943.? 

The Minister of Labour and National Service, in an address to the National 
Delegate Conference of the Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers, 

ave further information on the employment situation in the building industry. 

n June 1945, the total labour force was 550,000, consisting of 400,000 building 
workers and 150,000 civil engineering workers. As a first step in promoting the 
return of men to the industries, compulsory registration of former building trade 
workers was carried out through the employment exchanges on 16 June 1945. 
By the end of July, over 6,000 former building trade workers had been returned 
to building employment, nearly 3,000 were in course of transfer, and a further 
28,000 were under immediate consideration for building jobs. The Minister 
stated that the aim was to raise the labour force of the two industries to 1,120,000 
by June 1946, of which over 900,000 would be in the building industry. While 





1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Apr., July, Aug., and Sept. 1945. Ministry or LABOUR AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE: Press Notice, No. 9, 19 July 1945. Parliamentary Debates, House of Com- 
mons, 16 and 23 Aug. 1945. The Times, 11, 12, and 13 July 1945. 


2 The figures are analysed by occupation. 
3 MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Press Notice, No. 12, 9 June 1945. 
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the men returning to the building and civil engineering industries from the forces, 
munitions, and other industries were vital to their expansion, it was essential 
to develop skilled craftsmen by special means — for example, by the apprentice- 
ship programme and the special scheme of intensive training in Government 
training centres, supplemented by a period of improvership training by an em- 
ployer. The Minister attached special importance to the intensive training 
schemes for adults and urged the industry to welcome such trainees without 
discrimination and to appreciate the urgent need for their services. He called 
particular attention to the role of the trade unions in working out the apprentice- 
ship and training schemes required to expand the skilled labour force of the 
building industry, saying that without the help of the building trade unions 
nothing could have been achieved, but that with their help it had been possible 
to work out a scheme which involved a bold and constructive departure from 
old-time policy and would help the building industry to play its full part in na- 
tional reconstruction.! 


Production and employment in the clothing industry. In 1942 the Board of 
Trade made an enquiry into production and employment in the clothing industry 
in order to provide a basis for the concentration of the industry. This enquiry 
is believed to provide the most complete and detailed picture of the industry 
available since 1935. Although the position has since been changed, with the 
concentration of the industry owing to the shortage of cloth and labour, the 
results of the survey are regarded as significant in considering the future of the 
industry. 

The 4,706 wholesale clothing factories covered in the survey included almost 
all those where 10 or more workers were employed and accounted for about 90 
per cent. of the total employment. The remainder consisted largely of dress- 
makers, retail bespoke tailors, and small out-working factories. 

The total number of workers in the industry in June 1942 was 265,000, of 
whom over 100,000 were employed in firms manufacturing men's and boys’ 
tailored outer wear. For the industry as a whole, London was the most important 
region, with 27 per cent. of the total workers, followed by the northwest with 
23 per cent. and the northeast with 16 per cent. Only 14 per cent. of the factory 
workers were men. The predominance of women workers is a normal charac- 
teristic of the labour force of the industry, rather than a wartime development. 
Of the women, a very high proportion were aged 18 or under in every section of 
the industry, the figure for the industry as a whole being 32 per cent. The age 
group of 18 years or under was the biggest in each section of the industry (with 
one trifling exception), and in the industry as a whole this age group accounted 
for as much as 42 per cent. of the total. There were over 2,000 factories (46 per 
cent. of the total) with 10 to 25 workers, but they accounted for only 12 per cent. 
of the total labour force, indicating that the small factories, despite their large 
number, account for only a small proportion of the labour force. At the other 
extreme, 6 per cent. of the number of factories employed 38 per cent. of the total 
number of workers.? 


DEMOBILISATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Since the end of the war with Japan adjustments have been 
made in the regulations concerning the demobilisation of men in 
the armed forces of the United States. The general principles are 
the same as those put into effect after V-E day, but the require- 
ments to be met before a man can be demobilised have been lowered 
and will continue to be progressively lowered as rapidly as trans- 
portation facilities permit. 


Demobilisation of the Army. 


Army authorities hope to be able to reduce the Army by 5,000,000 men within 
a year. Release is based on the point discharge system already in effect before 
V-J day.’ A “discharge score”’ of 85 points based on length of service, time served 








1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Sept. 1945, p. 156. 
? Board of Trade Journal, 29 Sept. 1945, p. 477. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 63. 
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overseas and in combat, and parenthood status was required at the start', but on 
20 September it was announced that this critical score would be lowered to 70 
points on 1 October and to 60 points on 1 November. The 60-point score alone 
will make it possible to release 1,900,000 men, of whom 400,000 are in the United 
States. Moreover, it is expected that by the end of the winter the Army will 
be able to abandon the point system and discharge men merely on the basis of 
two years of service. In addition, it will soon be ready to discharge any man for 
whom there is no useful job in the service. On the basis of this new plan, 450,000 
men were to be released in September, 550,600 in October, and thereafter 700,000 
to 800,000 monthly until the spring, when the War Department will reconsider 
occupation needs and begin to shape the pattern of the post-war Army.? 
Monthly inductions into the Army have been cut from 80,000 to 50,000. In 
a statement on the Selective Service and reductions in the Army, the President 
explained that this would be sufficient to maintain the occupation forces and also 
allow men with long service overseas to return home. He added that preliminary 
estimates indicated that age groups under 26 years old would supply all induc- 
tion needs. Following this announcement, the Director of the Selective Service 
issued an order to all State directors for the immediate postponement of the in- 
duction, or pre-induction physical examination, of every person of 26 years or 
more who was registered in the draft, with the sole exception of volunteers.* 


Demobdilisation of the Navy. 

The Navy Department, which controls the 3,389,000 personnel of the Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard, also issued a statement regarding demobilisa- 
tion. It is hoped to release 1,500,000 to 2,500,000 men within the next twelve 
to eighteen months. The following release plan applies to all personnel in the 
Naval Reserve, to inductees, and to those in the regular Navy who are serving 
beyond the expiration of enlistment.* 

Like the Army, the Navy has established a formula giving credit for age, 
length of service, and dependency on the following basis: one half-point for each 
year of age, figured to the nearest birthday; one half-point for each full month 
of active service since 1 September 1939; ten points for dependency (established 
if the enlisted man or officer or their dependants are receiving an allowance from 
the Government at the time the plan goes into effect; personnel whose wives 
are members of any of the armed forces are also entitled to ten points). Critical 
scores for release have been established as follows: 44 points for enlisted male 
ner 29 for enlisted female personnel; 49 for male officer personnel; 35 for 

ale officer personnel. Moreover, anyone who has received the Medal of Hon- 
our, Navy Cross, Legion of Merit, Silver Star Medal, Distinguished Flying 
Cross, or a comparable medal of the Army may be released on his own request 
if he has won such awards for combat achievement. Allowance is also made for 
cases involving special hardship. 

Under this plan, approximately 327,000 men and women became immediately 
eligible for release, and larger numbers ‘will be discharged as remaining personnel 
acquire additional credit for age and service and as reductions are made in the 
critical scores. 

Twenty personnel separation centres are being set up at strategic locations. 
Similar centres for the Women’s Reserve are to be established in five cities. Persons 
designated for release will be given a private interview, informed of the veteran’s 
rights and benefits, and instructed as to the appropriate agencies authorised to 
administer those benefits, within 72 hours after their arrival at the centre.® 


CoMPULSORY REGISTRATION AND Civit, MOBILISATION IN BELGIUM 


Compulsory registration for employment and civil mobilisation 
of persons and undertakings were introduced in Belgium by 
Legislative Order of 12 April 1945 with the object of ensuring the 
continued operation of certain private activities that are important 
for economic revival, supplies and the feeding of the population. 


1 Report to the President by the Director of War Mobilisation and Reconversion: From 
War to Peace — A Challenge (Washington, D.C., 15 Aug. 1945). 
2 Statement by Army Chief of Staff (New Y ork Times, 21 Sept. 1945). 
3 New York Times, 15 Aug. 1945. 
4 The Coast Guard is following a similar plan; that of the Marine Corps is separate. 
5 New York Times, 16 Aug. 1945. 
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Compulsory Registration. 

All residents of Belgium over 18 years of age, regardless of nationality, may 
be required to register. The registration is carried out by the communal (local) 
authorities under the supervision of the regional offices of the National Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Office within such periods and according to such 
methods as may be specified by the Minister of Labour and Social Insurance. 
The Minister may also require the co-operation of employers. 


Civil Mobilisation. 


The Legislative Order provides for the civil mobilisation of certain industries 
and undertakings and of their staff. The mobilisation of undertakings entails, 
for the persons managing them, the obligation to continue to operate under con- 
ditions prescribed by the mobilising authority. 

Persons subject to compulsory registration may be mobilised and ordered 
to accept the employment offered them in such industries and undertakings by 
the regional offices of the National Employment and Unemployment Office. An 
appeal against the decisions of these offices may, however, be made to the authbri- 
ties dealing with complaints connected with unemployment benefits. Existing 
contracts of employment are suspended, not terminated, by a civil demobilisa- 
tion order. Contracts with persons who replace those mobilised will be terminated, 
unless otherwise specified, when the holder of the first contract is demobilised. 
Mobilised persons are covered by social legislation. 

0 ee are provided for contravention of the provisions of the Legislative 
rder.! 


Administrative Regulations. 


A series of Orders contain regulations for the administration of the Legislative 
Order of 12 April 1945. 

An Order of the Regent of 13 April 1945 authorises the competent Minister, 
to mobilise persons or undertakings covered by the Legislative Order, 
either collectively or individually.?, A second Order, of 14 April 1945, gives a list 


of industries and undertakings that may be mobilised: coal mines (underground 
and surface workings); coal-dust briquette factories; gas works; coking and gas 
distributing plants; undertakings for the production, transtormation, and distri- 
bution of electricity; water distribution undertakings; flour mills, bakeries, and 
yeast factories; and all undertakings for rail, water, or road transport.® 

A ministerial Order of 15 April 1945 further states that employers, engineers, 
salaried employees (male and female), foremen and workers (male and female), 
of all categories, are required to continue at their jobs in the undertakings which 
employ them or to do any other work suitable to their qualifications and abilities 
to which they are directed within the undertaking by its managers. 

All persons who, at any time since 10 September 1944 have been engaged in 
coal mining or in a coal-dust briquette factory are ordered to return to that 
employment or to accept any other suitable work to which they may be directed 
in the same undertaking by its managers. If this is impossible they must accept 
employment offered them in similar undertakings by the regional office of the 
National Employment and Unemployment Office.‘ 

By an Order of the Regent of 22 May 1945 these measures were made applic- 
able for a period of three months to all undertakings not yet mobilised, and ‘to 
all ee employed in them.® , 

inally, to offset the effects of the war on the health of the population, the 
compulsory registration provisions of the Legislative Order of 12 April 1945 
were extended by an Order of the Regent of 29 August 1945 to all certificated 
nurses (male and female).® 

Labour supervisors, managers of the regional offices of the National Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Office, and employees of these offices specially appoint- 
ed by the Minister of Labour and Social Insurance, are responsible for supervising 
the enforcement of the civil mobilisation regulations.’ To avoid disputes con- 

1 Moniteur belge, 16-17 Apr. 1945, pp. 2383-2385. 

2 Ibid., p. 2385. 

* Ibid., p. 2386. 

* Ibid., p. 2387. 

8 Idem, 25 May 1945, p. 3319. 


* Idem, 21 Sept. 1945, p. 5968. 
7 Legislative Order of 21 May 1945 (idem, 25 May 1945, p. 3318); and Ministerial Order of 


31 May 1945 (idem, 13 June 1945, p. 3779). 
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cerning the persons who may legally be engaged and to facilitate supervision, a 

letter of the Minister to heads of undertakings states that they may only engage 
rsons who have a permit from the competent regional office of the National 
mployment and Unemployment Office.' 


CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT IN FRANCE 


To combat the temporary unemployment which is an inevitable 
feature of the transition period through which France is passing, 
the Government has taken steps to reorganise the system of place- 
ment in order to assist employers to find the most suitable workers 
for their requirements, to assist workers to find the employment 
that is most suitable to their abilities, and in general, to ensure 
that workers with the needed qualifications are always available 
and properly distributed among the different occupations and in 
the different areas. 


Employment Offices. 


An Order of 24 May 1945 provides that only the regional and departmental 
manpower services may deal with the placement of workers. Fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies are to be closed down within a year, a period which may be 
extended in the case of agencies for the entertainment industry or domestic 
service. However, existing agencies may continue to operate provisionally on 
condition that they apply 4 authorisation within two months to the competent 
services of the Ministry of Labour and Social Security. No new free employment 
offices may be opened. Those that have been set up by occupational organisa- 
tions, labour exchanges, mutual aid societies and graduate associations may, 
however, be authorised to continue to function under State supervision. Private 
offices, whether free or fee-charging, that do not conform to the above-mentioned 

rovisions will be closed down by order of the Minister of Labour and Social 
curity. 


Advertising of Offers of and Applications for Employment. 


No offer of or application for employment may be made by notice or any 
other form of publicity except in the case of domestic service and some other 
categories specified by decree. However, advertisements in the press are permitted 
on condition that they have previously been endorsed by the competent service 
of the central administration of the Ministry of Labour or by the local manpower 
service, as the case may be. Offers of and applications for employment must in 
all cases be sent to the regional or departmental manpower services. 


Registration with the Manpower Services. 


All workers in search of employment must register with the departmental 
manpower service or its local branch, and these agencies will be kept informed 
of all jobs available. However, direct engagement without recourse to an em- 
ployment office is still possible. Moreover, there is no obligation for the em- 
ployer to engage the worker proposed or for the worker to accept the work offered 
except in cases covered by provisions regarding the requisitioning of labour, or 
the reinstatement or priority employment of demobilised persons and similar 
— The manpower services concerned must be notified of the reason for 
refusal. 


Engagement and Termination of Contracts of Employment. 


The Order also includes provisions respecting the supervision of the engage- 
ment of workers and the termination of contracts of employment. These have 
since been supplemented by a Decree of 23 August 1945.2 Undertakings and 
occupations are divided into two categories: in those of the first category, employ- 
ers are required to inform the manpower service within 48 hours of any new 
worker engaged or of any contract terminated; in those of the second, previous 





1 Moniteur belge, 6 July 1945, p. 4383. 
2 Journal officiel, 24 Aug. 1945, p. 5298 
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authorisation must be secured from the manpower service before workers can 
be engaged or contracts terminated. The service concerned must answer all 
requests for authorisation within seven days, failing which, authorisation may 
be taken for granted. The period is reduced to three days in the case of the en- 
gagement of an unemployed worker or of termination on account of serious 
misconduct. Any refusal of the departmental service may be referred within 
three days to the departmental labour and manpower director, who makes the 
final decision in consultation with an advisory committee composed of two re- 
presentatives of employers and two of workers. 

In both categories of undertakings, the employer is required to draw up 
works regulations that specify, among other things, the principles for fixing the 
order in which workers may be dismissed in case of collective dismissal, account 
being taken of the number of dependants, seniority, and occupational qualifica- 
tions of the workers. 


General Provisions. 


The Order also provides penalties for contravention of its provisions. 

The Acts of 4 Saneuber 1942!, concerning the utilisation and distribution 
of manpower, and 1 February 1944, confirming the obligations of employers in 
regard to measures for the supervision of employment, are declared null and void, 
and all pea contrary to those of the new Order, particularly those of the 
Order of 10 March 1944 (utilisation and distribution of manpower), are repealed.? 


REGISTRATION FOR EMPLOYMENT AcT IN SouTH AFRICA 


The South African Registration for Employment Act, providing 
for the compulsory registration of unemployed persons, for the col- 
lection of information on the employment situation, and for the es- 
tablishment of juvenile affairs boards, received the Royal Assent 
on 8 June 1945. The Act is not applicable to Native workseekers, 
although it may be extended to them after consultation of the 
Minister of Labour with the Minister of Native Affairs. 


Compulsory Registration of Unemployed Persons. 


The Act introduces compulsory registration for all workseekers who have 
been unemployed for a continuous period of more than one week at the time of 
its application, or who thereafter become and remain unemployed for more than 
one week. However, workseekers who are already registered as contributors to 
an unemployment benefit fund or as members of a trade union are exempted 
from this obligation. Registrants must furnish the area employment officer of 
the Minister of Labour with their name and address and such other particulars 
as may be prescribed by regulation. They will then receive a registration card. 


Information on Labour Supply and Requirements. 


The Act includes provisions designed to ensure that the employment officers 
in the various areas have full information about labour requirements and labour 
supply. Workseekers must notify the employment officers if they remain un- 
employed (before the tenth day of every month), or if they have found work 
(within seven days after obtaining continuous employment for at least one week). 
Employers must notify the employment officers of all engagements and dismissals 
of workers over 15 years of age. Every school principal must prepare, at the 
beginning of every term, a report indicating the pupils who may cease to attend 
school before the beginning of the next term or have already failed to return to 
school, and who may therefore be seeking employment. Furthermore, employers 
must give additional information concerning the persons employed by them and 
the number of persons they may be able to employ at any given time; and the 
secretaries of management committees of unemployment benefit funds and 
of trade unions must furnish particulars concerning unemployed contributors 
to these funds or unemployed members of these unions. Finally, persons who 
are not workseekers but would like to obtain employment and those who wish 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 78. 
2 Journal officiel, 25 May 1945, p. 2970. 
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to change employment may register, on a voluntary basis, with an employment 
officer. Through these various means, it is hoped that the employment officers 
will be able to carry on their guidance and placement work realistically and 
efficiently. 


Duties of Employment Officers. 


Every employment officer must, in the area for which, and in connection with 
the specified class of workseeker in respect of which, he has been appointed: 
(a) maintain a register of unemployed workseekers under his jurisdiction and 
record the information which he receives from employers, workseekers, school 
principals, and the secretaries of management committees of unemployment 
benefit funds and of trade unions; (b) conduct and carry on an employment 
office; (c) make provision for guiding workseekers in regard to the choice of em- 
ployment, by collecting and making available information and by furnishing 
advice; and (d) co-operate with any juvenile affairs boards appointed in his 
area. 


Establishment of Juvenile Affairs Boards. 


The Minister of Labour may establish for any area a juvenile affairs board 
to perform duties in relation to the employment, training, welfare, and super- 
vision of workseekers under 18 years of age or particular classes of juveniles. 
These boards are to consist of equal numbers of representatives of employers’ 
organisations, workers’ organisations, and associations qualified to represent 
educational and social interests. Members will hold office for three years and 
are eligible for reappointment at the end of this period. The boards may appoint 
committees of their members to investigate and report on any specified matters. 

The duties of the juvenile affairs boards are very similar to those of the em- 
ployment officers. They are to maintain a register of juvenile workseekers under 
their jurisdiction, to conduct employment offices for juvenile workseekers, and 
to advise juveniles and their guardians in regard to the choice of employment. 
Moreover, they are to exercise general and continuing supervision over juvenile 
workseekers and to report to the Minister of Labour on any matter concerning 
their employment, training, and welfare, either at the Minister’s request or on 
their own initiative. 

The Juveniles Act, 1921, is repealed, but any board established under its 
provisions is considered to have been established under the new Act. 


Provision for Exemption, Penalties and Regulations. 

The Minister may exempt any class, group, section or type of employers, 
school principals or workseekers, or any person, from all or any of the provisions 
of the Act, and may, in so doing, apply any method of differentiation he may 
deem advisable. He may also from time to time delegate this power to any officer. 

The Act lays down penalties for failure to comply with its provisions and 
stipulates that the Governor-General may make regulations under the Act in 
order that its purposes may be achieved. 


A CoMMISSION ON TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
SoutH AFRICA 


A Commission of five members was appointed in the Union of 
South Africa by Government Notice No. 483 of 23 March 1945, 
to investigate and report on technical and vocational education. 
The Commission was instructed to give particular attention to the 
following points: 


(1) The most suitable methods of training for industry, having regard to 
the role of apprenticeship and learnership in such training and the providing 
of facilities therefor. 

(2) (a) Whether and to what extent greater provision should be made than at 
present for instruction of a vocational character in the curriculum of primary 
and secondary schools which provide educational facilities of a general character. 





1 Act No. 34, 8 June 1945 (Government Gazette, No. 3514, 22 June 1945). 
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(b) The scope of the vocational and technica! instruction which should be 
given in educational institutions established for that specific purpose. 

(3) The parts that should be played by the Union and Provincial Education 
Departments respectively in the matter of vocational and technical education 
having regard to — 


(a) the functions on the whole of technical colleges as they have developed as 
institutions of higher education under Act No. 30 of 1923; 

(b) the relationship between the work of the vocational schools of the 
Union Education Department and of the technical colleges in so far 
as they fall within the field of secondary education, on the one hand, 
= the ordinary secondary education activities of the Provinces on the 
other; 

(c) the relationship between the work done at the vocational school of 
the Union Education Department and the work done at technical colle- 
ges in so far as it is of the same general character; 

(d) the desirability of co-ordinating the various activities mentioned. 


(4) Any financial implications arising from the above.' 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN THE U.S.S.R. 


On the fifth anniversary of the Soviet Decree of 2 October 1940 
concerning the training of labour reserves, the Soviet press published 
a general outline, summarised below, of the activities of the trade, 
railway, and industrial training schools that had been set up to 
train skilled workers for the increasing needs of industry. At the 
head of the vocational school system is the General Directorate 
of Labour Reserves directly subordinate to the U.S.S.R. Council 
of People’s Commissars.?, On 29 August 1945 an Order was issued 
for the further development of the system. 


Number of Schools. 


Since the Decree of 2 October 1940 was issued, 1,550 schools have been opened 
in the U.S.S.R. with facilities for 600,000 pupils. Although 400 schools with 
270,000 pupils were evacuated to the east, the vocational schools suffered greatly 
from the German occupation of the industrial areas of the country. In fact, 900 
schools were completely destroyed, 12,000 machines and motors broken up or 
carried away to Germany, and 2,000 school buildings burnt down. The destruc- 
tion has been estimated at 1,200 million roubles. When the occupied areas were 
liberated, the restoration of the vocational school system started, and now, 
with the schools founded in Siberia and in central Asia during the war, the evacu- 
ated schools, and those that have been re-established, the total number exceeds 
that of before the war and amounts to 2,570 with facilities for 800,000 pupils. 
In accordance with the decision of the U.S.S.R. Council of People’s Commissars, 
special trade schools, giving a four-year course, were set up for the children of 
mobilised persons and partisans and for war orphans; 12,000 boys and girls 
are being trained in these schools. Mention should also be made of a new type 
of school that has recently been opened, for training in practical arts and crafts; 
in these the course of training lasts three years. 


Activities during the War. 


In the course of the five years under review, 2,250,000 young workers 
were trained in the different types of vocational school, and were directed into 
the most important branches of industrial production: 600,000 to defence under- 
takings; 310,000 to rail and water transport; 250,000 to metal trades; 180,000 
to coal mines; 70,000 to the oil industry; 200,000 to the building industry, etc. 

The labour reserve directorates have made every effort to send the young 
workers to industrial centres in fairly large groups. Thus, 27,000 were sent to 
Magnitogorsk, and 20,000 to the Donets Basin after its liberation by the Red 


1 Idem, No. 3460, 23 Mar. 1945. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, p. 404; Vol. XLVII, No. 4, 
Apr. 1943, p. 499; and Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, p. 768. 
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Army. The living and working conditions of these young persons is given great 
attention. Permission to send them to industrial undertakings is only granted 
when the undertakings in question are ready to employ them in their respective 
occupations and able to provide lodging and three meals a day. 

The pupils of the vocational schools, particularly of the industrial apprentice- 
ship schools, performed important productive work during the war years. They 
repaired and built railroads, worked in the mines and in munition factories, etc., 
and the total value of their production amounted to 5,000 million roubles. 

Training in the vocational schools is free; the pupils are fed and clothed by 
the State; and those whose homes are not in the same city as the school are also 
provided with lodgings. In the course of the last five years the State has spen- 
a total of 11,000 million roubles for the training of labour reserves. 


Recent Measures. 


With the end of the war, new and important tasks had to be faced. The continual 
development of industry, the reconstruction of plants and factories, the increased 
production of consumers’ goods, all made it necessary to continue to improve 
the quality of the technical as well as the general education of young workers. 
Consequently, the Order of the U.S.S.R. Council of People’s Commissars of 29 
August 1945 prescribes various measures for improving the training and general 
education of pupils in the three types of vocational school. Each school must 
be provided with the buildings, laboratories, workshops, equipment, etc., that 
it needs; a number of higher technical schools are needed to train teaching per- 
sonnel; and efforts must be made to improve the living conditions of the pupils. 
Rest homes and sanatoria are to be opened for the pupils, who are to be en- 
couraged to belong to athletic organisations and to take part in artistic pursuits. 
The publication of two periodicals dealing with vocational education is being 
resumed. 

The period fixed for recruiting young people from town and country for the 
vocational schools for the school year 1945-46 was from 15 September to 15 No- 
vember 1945. The trade unions were to help the labour reserve directorates to get 
the school into a proper condition, provide for the medical examination of pupils, 
etc. The programme provides for the recruiting of 300,000 pupils for the indus- 
trial apprenticeship schools, and 150,000 for the trade and railway vocational 
schools, from among young persons who are not working and not at school. If 
there is need, however, pupils already in school may be recruited with the ex- 
ception of those in the last three grades. 

The age of admission to industrial apprenticeship schools is fixed at 16-17 
years for boys and 16-18 for girls; to trade and railway vocational schools at 
14-15 years for boys and 15-16 for girls. Industrial apprenticeship schools for 
coal and other mining industries, metal industries, and construction accept only 
boys over 17 years old; and trade schools for coal and other mining industries, 
metal industries and railways (training in traffic occupations), only boys over 
15 years.! 


APPRENTICESHIP LEGISLATION IN QUEBEC 


On 24 May 1945 the Government of the Province of Quebec 
in Canada passed an Apprenticeship Assistance Act, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the training and retraining of injured workers, 
persons wounded in war, and the infirm. The Act provides for the 
establishment of apprenticeship centres and of special commissions 
to administer them. 


Apprenticeship Centres. 


On the application of an employers’ and a wage-earners’ association, or of a 
joint committee set up in virtue of the Collective Agreement Act, and on the re- 
ommendation of the Minister of Labour, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
lay recognise any municipality, deemed to be favourably situated in an economic 
region, as an apprenticeship centre. 





1 Pravda, 1 Oct. 1945; Isvestia, 2 Oct. 1945. 
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Apprenticeship Commissions. 


Ten or more persons may apply to be incorporated in order to assist apprentice- 
ship and provide training and retraining facilities in a recognised apprenticeship 
centre. th hey must make a declaration that they are in a position to set up a 
stable and effective organisation, and must also submit the plans and methods 
they propose to adopt for the development of apprenticeship and the by-laws 
by which they plan to govern their corporation. When an application has been 
granted, the associations, trade unions, and joint committees belonging to the 
apprenticeship commission may appoint one or more persons to represent them 
in the commission. In addition, the Minister of Labour, the Provincial Secretary, 
and the Minister of Health and Social Welfare are ex officio members of the com- 
mission and exercise their rights through officials of their respective departments. 


Special Powers. 


Apprenticeship commissions may make agreements with recognised training 
institutions, provide apprenticeship courses and courses for training and re- 
training workers, and also make agreements with appropriate persons or institu- 
tions with a view to the placing of disabled persons in apprenticeship, or, subject 
to the previous approval of the authorities, to their training and retraining. 
They will determine the apprenticeship conditions which are to prevail in the 
establishments which they direct, but all the study programmes must be ap- 
proved by the Council of Education. 


General Provisions. 


The Act lays down the conditions under which various organisations may 
grant subsidies to the apprenticeship commissions. It stipulates that the com- 
missions shall submit annual reports to the Minister of Labour. Finally, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may authorise the Minister of Labour to make 
agreements with the Canadian Government or any other Government institution 
to assist in the retraining of members of the armed forces.' 


Setting up of Apprenticeship Commissions. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Act of 24 May 1945, apprenticeship 
commissions have so far been set up for the building trades of Montreal, the 
automobile industry of Montreal and district, the printing trades of Montreal, 
and the boot and shoe industry of the Province of Quebec.? 
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LABouR INSPECTION IN AUSTRALIA 
ACTIVITIES OF THE QUEENSLAND LABOUR INSPECTION SERVICE, 1944-45 


The Report of the Queensland Director of Labour and Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Shops for the year ended 30 June 1945* 
contains information on the enforcement of various items of labour 
legislation, including the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Acts, the Factories and Shops Acts, and the Workers’ Accommoda- 
tion Acts. 


Conciliation and Arbitration. 


As regards enforcement of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, 
the Report states that there are well over 300 awards of the State Industrial 


1 Quebec Official Gazette, Vol. 77, No. 23A, 9 June 1945, p. 11 

2 Idem, No. 27, 7 July 1945, p. 1383; No. 31, 4 Aug. 1945, p. 1519; No. 32, 11 Aug. 1945, 
p. 1585; No. 35, 1 Sept. 1945, p. 1794. 

3 DEPARTMENT or LaBour AND Inpustry: Report of the Director of Labour and Chief Inspector 
of Factories and Shops for the Year Ended June 30, 1945 (Brisbane, 1945). 
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Court in operation, determining the wages and conditions of employment of 
many thousands of employees throughout the State. For the effective adminis- 
tration of these awards, the Department of Labour maintains a staff of trained 
industrial inspectors throughout the State, and they are kept fully occupied. 
The Report continues: 


Keeping in mind the everyday influence of awards on the work of the 
thousands of employers and employees, it may be said that the general ob- 
servance of award provisions is good. However, by reason of the wide field 
they cover and the large number of employers concerned, it is only to be 
expected that there will be some complaints of non-observance of award 
provisions. 

General inspections are frequently made by industrial inspectors in the 
course of which irregularities are disclosed and adjustments effected. Much 
time of the inspectors is, however, taken up in investigating specific com- 
plaints. Many irregularities are the result of misunderstanding, while some 
are found to be deiiberate evasion of award provisions. It is the general 
policy of the Department to effect adjustments where breaches are deemed 
to be unintentional, but in other cases prosecutions are launched against 
offenders. This procedure implements the policy of conciliation and ensures 
the effectiveness of the principle of arbitration. 


The total number of prosecutions for breaches of industrial awards taken 
by the Department during the year was 116; and during the year the total amount 
of arrears of wages collected by the Department throughout the State on behalf 
of employees was £16,245. 


Factories and Shops. 


In this part of the Report, it is pointed out that the good health and well- 
being of employees, which are reflected in high standards in the amount and 
quality of production, are not secured solely by desirable working conditions. 
“Particular attention should always be paid not only to the general design and 
set-up of actual working areas in factories and shops, but also to the provision 
of attractive and suitable amenities for the use of the employees therein engaged. 
Attention to these matters will ensure the securing and holding of the right type 
of labour.” 

The following table shows the details of amenities provided during the past 
two years. 





























| 
| Number provided | 
| Amenity 1943-1944 1944-1945 
Complete = A Complete Incomplete | 
Factory additions 35 46 39 48 | 
Dining rooms provided 20 43 42 43 
Dressing rooms 19 48 45 46 
Closet installations 19 33 32 38 
Urinals 11 26 20 31s 
Washing facilities installed 17 43 45 44 
Shower facilities installed 9 31 25 32 
First-aid facilities installed 4 — 8 10 
Rest-rooms installed 4 —_ 12 4 
Hot water installations 7 — 18 18 
Food-warmers installed 6 _— 12 12 
jee installed — 5 — 3 








Workers’ Accommodation. 
As regards enforcement of the Workers’ Accommodation Acts, the Report 
observes that: 


The difficulties experienced by inspectors in travelling in pastoral areas 
under wartime conditions and the shortage of labour and materials for the 
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construction of buildings have prevented many of the requirements of the 
Workers’ Accommodation Acts from being enforced in a manner which would 
have been employed in more favourable circumstances. 


_ The following table shows the number of requirements stipulated in orders 
issued under the provisions of the Workers’ Accommodation Acts during the 


year. 
Number of requirements 


Amenities to be supplied or repaired embraced = orders 
<< issue 
Sleeping-room accommodation. ................00s0e00 177 
tes 6.0. oh iG eean ak bed es-enn eee en 263 
et Gro niil. re gh g dictin a ema dawueere ew cane en 182 
is wear Gbe ak cole ec wkeelik 6 web eeké koe 182 
i ee Ahn s Gok g Nien G pure @ a wae a ee 227 
etna lon cate od Cala uu eee Wiens eee oe 332 
i cos oc ees ddapeseeedeame eases 46 
AS GE SGA Sula gt Ca cI 5 RS SE eR ee een te eee eee 150 
I III ois ig ns rc wns aoe wa ects’ oe ac 60 
ee ee te lhe he we eiek eal 108 
Ns coin ticaie Niciginswaraebie awk bine dhine oe Se 223 
ei ie os to SCC Gi Daath girs ehdaeai bok wks as 154 
Te a were wea 110 
Nt hace ahi ce iain eh iainia ¢ ik adadih te beiia 6 ia 80 
es ke aan Rainlte we ae Sele tnG aed ws 66 
24. cereeg hha dlsehhédonakaawa acade bones 39 
Se ee eee oe eee 2,399 


LEGISLATION ON HOLIDAYS WITH Pay IN INDIA 


A Bill amending the Indian Factories Act! to provide for annual 
holidays with pay was passed by the Central Legislative Assembly 
on 2 April 1945 and the Council of State on 11 April 1945; it received 
the assent of the Governor-General on 16 April 1945, and is to 
come into force on 1 January 1946 in all provinces simultaneously. 


The Act provides for 10 consecutive days of annual holidays with pay for 
adults and 14 for children (persons between the ages of 12 and 15 years), the 
qualifying period being one year of service. During the holidays the workers 
will be entitled to the payment of wages? at the average daily rate during the 
three months preceding the commencement of the holidays, and half the 
amount due for the entire period of holidays must be paid before they begin. 
The Act, furthermore, authorises factory inspectors to act on behalf of the workers 
in respect of any dispute concerning annual holidays, and ensures that its pro- 
visions do not prejudice any rights to which a worker may be entitled under 
any other enactment or contract of service.* 


Hours oF WoRK IN THE UNITED STATES 
THe AVERAGE WORKING WEEK IN THE Two WorLvD WARS 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has published data comparing the average hours of 
work in major employments during the periods 1914-1919 and 
1939-1944.4 The conclusion is drawn that, on an over-all average, 
the weekly hours declined during the first world war, but increased 
during the second. 





1 Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1934, Ind. 2. 

? As defined in the Payment of Wages Act, “4 « | 1936, Ind. 1), 
3 Gasetie of India, 21 Apr. 1945, Part re ,PP- 

4 Monthly Labor Review, Oct. 1945, p. 
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Factory Workers. 


In the year which saw the outbreak of the first world war, the average work- 
ing week of factory workers in manufacturing industries was 49.4 hours. During 
that war ‘‘the general movement for reductions in hours was reinforced by argu- 
ments for increasing efficiency in war production’. By 1919, the average week 
of these workers had fallen to 46.3 hours. 

On the other hand, in 1939, the weekly hours in manufacturing industries 
averaged only 37.7; by 1944, they had risen on the average to 45.2. Thus, to- 
wards the close of the second world war, the average weekly working time in 
manufacturing industries was only slightly shorter than it had been in the year 
following the end of the first world war. The average change in the six-year 
period 1914-1919 was a decrease of 6.3 per cent., and in the six-year period 1939- 
1944, an increase of 19.9 per cent. 


Coal Mining. 


In coal mining the movement of average weekly hours was determined mainly 
by the number of days of operation during the two periods. In 1919, bituminous 
coal mines worked, on the average, during 195 days — the same average as in 
1914. In 1939, the yearly number of working days in this industry had fallen to 
178; by 1944, it was approximately 50 per cent. higher. During the first world 
war, the average weekly hours in the bituminous coal industry thus increased 
only nominally, namely, from 35.2 hours in 1914 to 35.5 hours in 1919; but be- 
tween 1939 and 1944, they increased by a full three fifths (60.1 per cent.), namely, 
from 27.1 hours to 43.4 hours (the last figure including, however, paid portal- 
to-portal travel time).! 

In anthracite coal mining, the movement was similar. Between 1914 and 
1919, the average weekly working hours of the miners increased from 41.6 to 
42.1, or by only 1.2 per cent.; from 1939 to 1944, they increased from 27.7 to 
40.7 hours or by 46.9 per cent. (the last figure does not include portal-to-portal 
travel time).? 


Workers Employed under Union Agreements in the Building and Printing Trades. 


During the first as well as during the second world war, the hours fixed by 
collective agreements for workers in the building and printing trades changed 
very little. In the building trades, the normal working week decreased from 
46.4 hours in 1914 to 45.6 hours in 1919 (or by 1.7-per cent.), and increased from 
39.4 hours in 1939 to 39.9 hours in 1944 (or by 1.3 per cent.). In the printing 
trades, the over-all average for all workers covered by collective agreements re- 
mained completely stable during both wars: the normal week averaged 49.5 
hours in 1914 and 1919, and 39.0 hours in 1939 and 1944.3 

Data concerning the average number of hours actually worked are only avail- 
able for the second period, and for all wage earners in these industries combined 
(7.e., not separately for workers covered by union agreements and workers not 
so covered). The average for all wage earners in private building construction 
was 32.4 hours in 1939 and 39.5 in 1944; and for all wage earners in printing, 
publishing and allied industries, 37.4 hours and 41.0 hours respectively. The rise 
was due to the reduction in part-time and increase in over-time work. 


Steam Railroads. 


Among the representative groups of workers covered by this comparative 
survey, the employees of the steam railroads (class I) form the only category 
whose average working week towards the end of the second world war was longer 
than it had been after the end of the first world war (except for the bituminous 
coal industry, where, as stated above, the increase resulted in the main from 
the greater number of weeks worked during the year, and not from a greater 
number of hours worked during the week). The average weekly hours of these 





1 The figure for 1944 is based on collective agreements providing for ‘“‘portal-to-portal’’ time as 
compensable time; before 1944, travel time in the mines was not paid for and not included in ‘‘work- 
ing time’. The significance of this new method of computing the working time and wages of coal 
miners depends, among other things, on the relative number of underground workers, the depth 
of the mines, etc.; the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that, to make the earlier averages 
comparable with those for 1944, they should be raised by 7 or 8 per cent. 

2 In the anthracite coal industry, analogous arrangements concerning ‘‘portal-to-portal"’ time 
only became effective in 1945. 

3 The data for the average workweek in these trades were collected once each year: for 1914 
and 1919 on 15 May, for 1939 on 1 June, and for 1944 on 1 July. 
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railroad workers, fell from 54.1 in 1914 to 46.3 in 1919, or by 14.4 per cent. By 
1939, they had declined still further, to 43.5 hours; by 1944 they increased to 
48.9 hours, or by 12.4 per cent. Thus during the second world war the increase 
in the average working time of the workers of steam railroads (class I) was smaller, 
both absolutely and relatively, than that of the other workers covered by the 
report, but since they had the longest hours in 1939, the small increase brought 
the average above the 1919 figure.! 


Hours oF WorK IN THE BrirtisH Civit SERVICE 


The standard working week of 51 hours introduced for civil 
servants in the United Kingdom, during the war was reduced to 
48 hours by a Treasury circular of 12 July 1945. 


By a Treasury circular of 23 May 1941, it had been declared necessary, in 
order to secure economies in the use of manpower, to call upon the civil service 
as a whole to institute a longer average working week. Departments were there- 
fore instructed to proceed at once to reassess their staff needs on the basis of a 
51-hour average working week. It was explained that this average working week 
was designed to meet summer conditions, and adjustments would be required to 
meet winter conditions; but departments were to reassess their staff needs on 
the summer basis and should not keep reserves against the winter. The detailed 
application of the longer working week was to be settled departmentally, but 
it was suggested that the hours might be 53 in one week and 49 in the next. The 
staff sides of the departmental Whitley councils (joint councils representing the 
department and the staff) were to be consulted on this point, and the convenience 
of the staff in such matters as shopping time was to be met as far as possible. 
Where overtime was worked, payment was to be made at the authorised rates 
and subject to the ruling conditions. 

The new Treasury circular, dated 12 July 1945, states that the above in- 
structions have now been reconsidered. It points out that there is still an acute 
shortage of manpower, especially in the London area, and a reduction of workin 
hours to the normal peacetime level is not possible. The standard working wee 
to be aimed at should be 48 hours, and departments should do their best to re- 
duce weekly hours to 48, as and when circumstances — including, in particular, 
the local labour situation — permit. Recruitment of additional staff is to be 
permitted only on the basis of a standard working week of 48 hours. Hours 
are to be allowed to drop below a standard 48 per week only where the mainten- 
ance of a 48-hour week would effect no saving of staff. The circular adds that the 
Staff Side of the Civil Service National Whitley Council are in agreement with 
its contents, on the understanding that their expression of agreement does not 
imply departure from their ultimate objective of a return to normal hours of 
attendance at the earliest possible moment when circumstances permit.* 


THE PROTECTION OF INDIGENOUS WORKERS IN BOLIVIAN 
AGRICULTURE 


With a view to the enactment of legislation for the protection 
of the indigenous population, who form a large proportion of the 
total population of the country, the Government of Bolivia invited 
the Minister of Labour and Agriculture to set up a committee to 
prepare an Agricultural Labour Code, and fixed 31 December 1945 
as the date by which a draft Bill was to be submitted. Further, 
pending the adoption of final regulations, it issued a number of 
Decrees on 15 May 1945 to amend the existing system, which were 
based on recommendations made by the First Indigenous Congress, 
held at La Paz in May 1945. 


1It must be remembered that railroad workers include road trainmen and enginemen, who 
are paid under a mileage system which grants payment for time not actually on duty; this, however, 
was true during both periods. 

2 Whitley Bulletin (organ of the Staff Side of the Civil Service National Whitley Council), May 
1941 and Aug. 1945. 
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Protection of Settlers. 


Settlers (colones) are persons employed by the owner of an agricultural under- 
taking whocultivate his land and who occupy a holding of a certain size for their 
peace use. Until the present time, relations between settlers and landowners 

ave not been regulated by law. 


In fact, the employer could deprive the settler of irrigation rights, prevent 
him from selling his own cattle or produce, or oblige him to give them up for 
ridiculous prices, and could even forbid his using the farm roads; the settler 
had no redress against the employer, and if he complained, he was liable to be 
evicted. Moreover the employer was not legally obliged to pay minimum 
wages, remunerate the settler for certain personal services (pongueaje), or 
observe legal provisions respecting hours dit work, etc.! 


One of the abovementioned Decrees fixed certain rights and obligations of 
landowners and settlers. Thus it provides that settlers may not be required to 
work more than four days a week for the landowner without being paid the wages 
current in the district, and may not be required to work in areas far from their 
own land. Where there exists a system of farm leases, a contract must regulate 
the annual rent in proportion to the size of the farm, and specify the number of 
days’ work to be furnished and the wages to be paid. 


Rural Schools. 


A Decree of 1936 had provided that owners of agricultural, mining and indus- 
trial undertakings should set up rural schools. In the preamble to the new Decree 
regulating this question, the Government pointed out that these provisions 
have not been observed and that frequent complaints have come from the In- 
dians. The owners in question were granted a time limit of 60 days within 
which to comply with their legal obligations. 


Abolition of Personal Services. 


In two other Decrees the Government abolished a series of personal services 
that it judged contrary to freedom and human dignity as proclaimed in the 
Constitution. Services that are not strictly speaking of an agricultural nature 
may be obtained from the indigenous population only with their consent and 
in return for fair remuneration. The Indian is declared to be the absolute master 
of his produce and is given the right to sell it freely, with the sole reservation 
that restrictions provided in the general legislation must be observed. Indians 
must not be required to make payments in cash or in kind as a contribution to 
taxes or collections, or to pay for false titles to property, etc. 

On the other hand, agricultural workers are forbidden, under penalty of 
deportation to penal settlements to be set up by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
to take part in any political activity that entails neglect of their work or that 
injures production. i cadenae and Government officials who resort to violent 
measures against Indians are also liable to legal penalties.? 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GOVERNMENT SERVICES IN CHILE 


A Chilean Act, No. 8282 of 24 September 1945, containing 
“organic regulations for officials of the civilian administration of 
the State”, regulates all major aspects of ernployment in Govern- 
ment services. The Act replaces a Decree of 22 August 1930 on 
the same subject. 

The Act applies to all Government employees, whether on the permanent 
establishment (empleados de planta) or holding temporary posts (empleados a 
contrato). It specifies the entrance requirements and the conditions of appoint- 
ment and reinstatement of Government employees, and deals in detail with 
promotion, changes of post, and transfers. 


Exercise of Civil Rights; Special Obligations. 
The Government employees covered by the Act are guaranteed the free 





1 Remberto Capriies and Gaston Arpuz Ecuia: El Problema Social en Bolivia: Condiciones 
de Vida y de Trabajo (La Paz, oe 43 
2 Proteccién Social, May 1945, pp. 59, 8 


2, 84 et seq. 
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exercise of their civil rights. Without prejudice to the right to express opinions 
on political matters, they are required to abstain from any action which might 
be deemed an exercise of their official authority in favour of or to the detriment 
of the tendencies of any political faction. 

Within the limits established by law or regulation for the various services, 
any Government employee may engage in any profession, occupation or activity 
which is not irreconcilable with this position, as long as this does not interfere 
with the correct performance of his official duties. 

Under the Act, it is the duty of any Government employee who has been the 
object of criticism in the press to justify himself before his chief within 48 hours. 
If the charges are of a character to compromise the prestige of the Administra- 
tion, the employee’s chief must request him to publish his justification in the 
same rape organ. On the other hand, the law contains regulations which con- 
siderably strengthen the protection of public employees against libel and similar 
offences committed in connection with the performance of their duties. 

The employee is responsible to the State for damages resulting from the non- 
fulfilment of his duties, whether such non-fulfilment is intentional or due to 
negligence or misjudgment. If an act performed by an employee in contravention 
of his duties results in a financial liability of the State towards a third party, 
the employee must indemnify the State by paying an appropriate amount, to 
be determined by judicial decision. 


Remuneration. 


The Act distinguishes between 26 grades of positions, and establishes a basic 
annual salary for each. It does not regulate increases of salary within each grade, 
but provides for increases from grade to grade. 

Detailed regulations deal with the conditions under which public employees 
are entitled to family allowances, residence allowances, travelling expenses, sub- 
sistence allowances, removal expenses, expenses for representation, and expenses 
resulting from evacuation of a Government-administered dwelling. It is specifi- 
cally provided that these emoluments shall not be considered as part of salary. 

ie employee who occupies a dwelling owned or administered by the State 
pays a rent the amount of which is to be determined in the month of December 
of each year for the following calendar year by the Ministry which owns or 
administers the building, but subject to a maximum limit of 15 per cent. of the 
employee’s basic annual salary. The President of the Republic may exempt 
from the obligation to pay such rent persons who are entrusted with the custody 
or supervision of the public buildings in which they live, and persons who are 
housed in camps connected with public work projects. 


Hours of Work and Holidays. 


The normal working week of full-time Government employees is fixed at not 
less than 38 hours, and the length of the working day may not exceed 8 hours. 
When extraordinary circumstances so require, the weekly limit may be extended 
by written order of the immediate superior of the employee concerned; such 
order must be communicated to the head of the service in question. No work 
is to be performed on Sundays and public holidays, except for duties which cannot 
be interrupted during these days, or for reasons of exceptional urgency, in which 
case the employee is always entitled to one free day after six working days. For 
work performed outside the regular working schedule, the employee is entitled 
to overtime pay for not more than one hour per day at time-and-a-half rates, 
provided that the performance of special work (which does not result from an 
increase in the regular duties of the service) has been ordered by decree of the 
President of the Republic, and that budgetary funds are available. 

For work which cannot be suspended during the night, the employee is entitled 
to a 40 per cent. increase in pay if it is performed between 9 p.m. and midnight, 
and to a 60 per cent. increase if it is performed between midnight and 7 a.m. 
Work on Sundays and holidays is paid at time-and-a-half rates. 

Within every fiscal year, employees with less than 20 years’ service are entitled 
to a holiday of 15 working days, and those with more than 20 years’ service to 25 
working days. These periods are increased by 5 days for employees residing in 
the provinces of Tarapac4, Antofagasta, Chiloe, Aysén, and Magallanes. In 
the case of doctors, doctor’s assistants and laboratory workers in Government 
employment who in the exercise of their functions are exposed to the harmful 
effects of X-rays and radio-active substances, or to close and frequent contact 
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with Koch bacilli, the lenght of the holiday is 30 consecutive days during the 
summer and 15 consecutive days during the winter. All official annual holidays 
are compulsory and must be taken within the periods indicated, unless, for ex- 
ceptional reasons, the requirements of a particular service prevent an employee 
from taking his holiday or compel him to shorten it, in which case he is entitled 
to postpone the unused holiday period to the following fiscal year. During the 
holiday period the employee is entitled to his basic salary and other emoluments. 

The Act authorises the chiefs of service to grant to employees under their 
direction leaves of absence of not more than 6 working days within every six 
months, without loss of salary or other remuneration. The President of the 
Republic is authorised to grant leaves of absence without pay: (a) for special 
reasons, up to two months within one fiscal year; and (b) for travel abroad during 
a period to be determined by order. 

Finally, the Act contains detailed regulations concerning sickness, accident 
and maternity leave. 


Prohibition of Strikes. 

Strikes or collective suspensions of work are prohibited to persons covered 
by the Act, under pain of dismissal of those participating in them or inciting 
other Government employees to participate. 


Other Provisions. 


The Act deals in conclusion with disciplinary measures, the termination of 
employment for other than disciplinary reasons, and pensions.! 


PROTECTION OF YOUNG WorKERS’ HEALTH IN BELGIUM 


A Belgian Order of 18 October 1945, containing general regula- 
tions for supervising the health of workers in industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings and in public or public utility services and 
undertakings, reorganised and considerably extended and strength- 
ened the health protection of young persons that had been estab- 
lished by former legislation. These regulations have special interest 
from an international point of view since they concern the problem 
of the medical examination for fitness for employment that was 
dealt with in first discussion by the International Labour Con- 
ference at its 27th Session, and that is on the agenda of its next 
general session for second discussion and final decision. 


Health supervision of young persons was introduced in Belgium by a Royal 
Order of 1 June 1920 and reorganised by a Legislative Order of 17 April 1940?, 
but has hitherto applied only to young persons under 18 years of age and enter- 
ing employment or already employed in the abovementioned categories of under- 
takings. The new legislation extends this protection to young persons under 21 
years of age, because, as is explained in the introductory report to the Order, the 
critical period in the development of an individual continues until at least 21 
years of age and “‘logically, health protection should cover at least the whole period 
of physiological development’’. Moreover, since the time of entering employ- 
ment is more and more retarded as the amount of training required for engaging 
in different kinds of work and occupations is increased, the effectiveness of mea- 
sures formerly taken to protect young workers would be greatly reduced if the 
period of protection were not prolonged. 

According to the new legislation, the health supervision of young persons 
under 21 years of age includes a medical examination on entry into employment 
and subsequent ‘“‘protective examinations”. Very detailed directions concerning 
this health supervision are given: a pre-employment medical examination is 
compulsory for all young persons in this age group who are seeking employment 
in any of the undertakings mentioned in the regulations and also when they 
change employment, unless they are able to prove that within the year, they 
have been given a pre-employment or protective medical examination establish- 


1 Diario Oficial, No. 20262, 24 Sept. 1945, pp. 1737-1746, 
2 Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1940, Bel. 3. 
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ing their fitness for the employment they are seeking. The regulations enumerate 
the physical, clinical, analytical and other types of tests that must be comprised 
in the examination and specify that an X-ray examination of the chest by the 
services of the Belgian Anti-Tuberculosis League or other services approved by 
the Ministry of Public Health must be included. The examining doctor must 
follow up each examination with suitable health advice. 

A protective medical examination must take place within twelve months of 
entering employment, and must be repeated yearly; the interval between two 
examinations must never exceed thirteen months except in case of force majeure. 
These examinations must be given under the same conditions and with the same 
care as pre-employment examinations and they must also be followed up by 
health advice. 

In addition young persons who are employed in occupations where workers 
of all ages are given special examinations for the diagnosis of occupational diseases 
must be given the same supervision as the other workers. 

Examinations for the diagnosis of occupational diseases were formerly made 
in a limited number of occupations only. The new regulations extend their scope 
considerably. Such examinations include pre-employment and periodical exa- 
minations that must comprise, in addition to a general clinical examination, 
special clinical tests suitable to the risks encountered in the occupation under 
consideration. The regulations also contain a complete list of the industries and 
occupations in which the health of the workers should be specially supervised, 
owing to the risk of occupational diseases, and specify in the pace the frequency 
with which the examinations should take place (monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, 
or yearly). 

The health supervision of workers is provided free, and the time taken for 
visits to doctors must be paid as hours of actual work. The services are at the 
expense of the employers and are supervised by the competent medical inspector. 
The regulations give detailed instructions concerning the heaith book that must 
be issued to each worker, the method of keeping it up to date, and the health index 
cards that must be kept. One section of these cards, containing a complete dia- 
gnosis, is sent to the medical labour inspector and another section, containing 
only information respecting the worker’s fitness for employment and the working 
conditions recommended for him, is sent to the employer. The precautions that 
should be taken to preserve the confidential character of these documents are 
specified, and it is provided that they should be placed in the exclusive care of 
persons bound to professional secrecy: doctors, nurses, and certificated social 
service workers. 

In engaging and allocating staff, employers must take into account the in- 
formation concerning the physical aptitudes of workers given them by the exa- 
mining doctors.' 
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THe EFFeEct OF THE WAR ON OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS’ 
INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


The trustees holding the Federal Old-Age and Survivors’ Trust 
Fund in the United States have submitted to Congress their re- 
port for the fiscal year ended 30 June 1944.2 The report analy- 
ses the influence of the war on the Fund and the probable course 
of its development. 


The report covers a period during which economic and other conditions were 
highly abnormal. The most marked characteristic of the war development of 
the Fund is the growing disparity between the increase of contributions and the 
increase of benefit payments. During the fiscal year 1944 the assets of the Trust 





1 Moniteur belge, 15 Nov. 1945, pp. 7683-7709. 

2 The Trust Fund was established under the authority of the Social Security Act on 1 Jan. 
1940. It is held by a board of trustees, composed of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Labor, and the Chairman of the Social Security Board. 
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Fund continued to increase more rapidly than had been anticipated. Contribu- 
tions rose (see table I) as a result of increased employment and higher earnings. 
Benefit payments, on the other hand, were less than was expected, owing to the 
fact that many workers who were eligible for benefits and who probably would 
have claimed them in normal times remained at their jobs. Other persons already 
on the benefit rolls suspended their benefit status by returning to covered em- 
ployment. The report examines the factors, which are regarded as responsible 
for the present financial situation, illustrated in table I. 


TABLE I. RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS AND TOTAL ASSETS OF THE 
FUND, FISCAL YEARS, 1940-1944 


($ million) 





1940 1941 1942 1943 





Receipts: 
Contributions 1,724.4'| 688.1 895.6 | 1,130.5 


Interest on 
investments 42.5 56.0 71.0 87.4 


Total receipts 1,766.9 744.1 966.6 | 1,217.9 





Disbursements: 
Benefit payments 9.9 64.4 110.2 149.3 


Administrative 
expenses 12.3 26.8 26.8 2a 





Total disbursements 22.2 91.2 137.0 176.8 
Total assets 1,744.7 | 2,397.6 | 3,227.2 | 4,268.3 


























1 Sum transferred from Old-Age Reserve Account on 1 Jan. 1940. 


Coverage. 


The number of workers in covered employment increased from 35,000,000 

in 1940 to 48,000,000 in 1944, while the average wage in respect of which con- 
tributions were payable increased from $833 a year in 1940 to $1,386 a year in 
1944. 
The heavy increase during the war in covered employment of men and women 
not normally part of the system should result in a net addition to the Fund if a 
large proportion of these persons return to non-covered employment or, in the 
case of married women, to their home. Married women who became insured 
during the war were given a temporary insurance protection in the form of a lump- 
sum payment in the event of death. As the duration of this temporary insurance 
was too short to qualify them for retirement benefits, the contributions of married 
women and their employers represent a net gain to the Fund. 

Persons over 65 who have taken up work and earn more than $15 a month 
cannot draw their benefits during the time they are in covered employment. 
At the end of June 1944 about 19 per cent. of the older workers, older wives, 
and widows with young children already on the benefit rolls were not in actual 
receipt of benefits, chiefly because they had returned to covered employ- 
ment. The monthly benefit that will be payable to persons of 65 and over when 
they give up work will under these circumstances be greater in amount, but the 
length of time during which they will receive the benefts will probably be shorter 
and therefore bring a net gain to the Fund. 

A person who has joined the armed forces loses any established insured status 
after a period equal to the period spent in a covered employment. Further, Gov- 
vernment employment is not covered and therefore persons who were previously 
in a covered employment can lose their insured status while temporarily in Gov- 


ernment service. 
Benefits. 


The total amount paid from the Fund in the form of benefits during the fiscal 
year 1944 exceeded benefits paid in 1943 by 24 per cent. owing to the larger 
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number of beneficiaries on the rolls. The distribution of benefit payments by 
type of benefit in 1943 and 1944 is shown in table II. 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY TYPE OF 
BENEFIT, FISCAL YEARS 1943 AND 1944 





1943 1944 





Type of benefit 
Amount Amount % of 
($ thousand) ($ thousand) total 





Monthly benefits: 
Primary (retired wage earners, 
65 years or over) 72,400 48 86,800 47 
Wife’s (wives, 65 or over, of 
primary beneficiaries) 11,400 8 13,900 8 
Widow’s (widows, 65 or over, 
of wage earners) 7,400 5 11,400 6 
Parent's (parents, 65 or over, 
of deceased wage earners) 500 |under 0.5 700 junder 0.5 
Child’s (dependants of retired 
or deceased wage earners) 26,600 18 35,100 19 
Widow’s current (widows of 
wage earners with child bene- 
ficiary) 14,300 10 17,700 10 


Total monthly benefits 132,600 89 165,600 90 
Lump-sum benefits 16,700 11 19,000 10 


All benefits 149,300 100 184,600 100 





























The table shows that about 61 per cent. of the amounts paid from the Fund 
as benefit payments in the fiscal year 1944 were accounted for by monthly benefits 
to persons of 65 or over, namely, retired wage earners and their wives, aged 
widows and parents of deceased wage earners. This proportion was about the 
same as in the preceding year. Approximately 29 per cent. of the 1944 payments 
were made on behalf of children of deceased or retired workers and payments 
to widows who iiad children of deceased wage earners in their care; most of these 
widows were under 65. The balance consisted mainly of lump sums paid in cases 
ee no survivor of an insured wage earner was immediately entitled to monthly 
benefits. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1943, approximately 676,000 persons were receiving 
benefits under the system; twelve months later the number had risen to approxi- 
mately 846,000. The average monthly benefits in the middle of the fiscal year 
1944 were: $22.70 for a retired worker without eligible dependants; $37.20 for a 
retired worker with wife; $20.20 for a widow; and $34.30 for a widow with one 
child, $47.00 with two children, and $50.50 with three children. 


Contributions. 


The Social Security Act of 1935 provided that the contributions of employers 
and of employees should be equal, and, starting at 1 per cent. of wages, should 
gradually increase, by 4% per cent. every three years after 1 January 1937 until 
they reached 3 per cent. on 1 January 1949. But owing to subsequent amend- 
ments to the Act, the contribution has been maintained at 1 per cent. for 
employer and employee alike. 


Probable Development of the Trust Fund. 


Benefit payments after the war are expected to rise considerably, but it is esti- 
mated that, even so, the Fund will increase by between $7,000 and $10,000 million, 
the amount depending on the degree of successful reconversion to peacetime 
production and the level of employment. 
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While the immediate future of the Fund seems to be satisfactory, it is to its 
long-term development that the Trustees call the attention of Congress. At the 
beginning of 1940 there were about 9 million persons of 65 years and over, form- 
ing 6.8 per cent. of the total population. It is estimated that that number will 
increase to 22 million within 40 years, or to 14 per cent. of the total population. 
Since the average age of eligible workers will constantly increase, the number 
of persons eligible for primary benefits will also increase, unless employment 
should return to the levels of the war years. 

It is the duty of the Trustees to report to Congress whenever the Board 
considers the Fund as unduly small. Because of the long-run increase in costs 
and the rapid growth in potential liabilities, the Board considers that this is 
already the case from certain points of view. The report states that ‘with benefit 
payments currently at a magnitude about $250 million a year, disbursements 
will increase some 15 to 25 times during the following several decades’. The 
Board urges Congress to clarify the short-run and long-run policies for the pro- 
gramme, and concludes: 


The effect of the policy now being pursued with respect to contribution 
rates is to increase the likelihood that a direct governmental subsidy from 
general revenues will be required to meet the benefits of the system. This 
likelihood has been recognised in the Revenue Act of 1943, which contained 
an authorisation for such direct appropriations. The financing of such sub- 
sidies will necessitate payments by all taxpayers — including those not covered 
under old-age and survivors’ insurance — to subsidise benefits for workers 
in the restricted group of employments now covered by the programmes. 
Taxing of the whole population for the benefit of only a part of the popula- 
tion, of course, could be avoided by making the coverage of the system com- 
plete. In addition, the authorisation for direct appropriations and the con- 
current freezing of contribution rates at their initial 1 per cent. level means 
that a substantial part of the cost of benefits for present workers is being 
shifted from present contributors to future general taxpayers. The clarifica- 
tion of policy recommended above should include, therefore, the role of the 
already authorised subsidy for old-age and survivors’ insurance and the 
timing and size of such subsidy." 


EMPLOYMENT INJURY COMPENSATION FOR CANADIAN SEAMEN 


Merchant seamen who, as a result of accident, suffer injury, 
disability or death while serving in Canadian ships are entitled to 
compensation from their employers under Regulations established 
by Order in Council P.C. 4755 of 17 July 1945.? 


Scope. 


Protection is afforded to all persons, except pilots, apprenticed pilots and 
fishermen, employed in a Canadian ship engaged in a foreign or home trade 
voyage, unless they are covered by the Government Employees’ Compensation 
Act or any provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act, or are eligible for pension 
in respect of disability or death occurring as a result of enemy war-like action. 
The provincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts limit coverage in respect of naviga- 
tion to persons employed on inland or territorial waters. 


Administration. 


The Regulations are to be administered by a Merchant Seamen Compensa- 
tion Board, consisting of three members appointed by the Minister of Transport. 
All claims for compensation will be determined by the Board without appeal. 


Financial Resources. 


The employers are responsible for the payment of benefits and must, by 
insurance or other means satisfactory to the Board, cover the risks of compensa- 
tion arising under the Regulations. 

179th Congress, Ist Session, House Document No. 266: Letter from the Board of Trustees of 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, Transmitting its Fifth Annual Report 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1944 (Washington, D.C., 1945). 

2 Canadian War Orders and Regulations, 30 July 1945, pp. 119-128. These regulations were 
established as a wartime measure, as the most expeditious and effective method of providing pro- 
tection for all Canadian seamen. 
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Risks Covered. 


Compensation is paid in respect of death as the result of an injury arising out 
of and in the course of employment and in respect of disability as the result of an 
employment injury which prevented the seaman from earning full wages for at 
least seven days, provided the injury is not attributable to his wilful misconduct 
unless it results in death or serious disablement. 


Benefits. 


Disability benefits are computed on average weekly earnings up to $2,500 
per annum and are payable from the date of the disability, provided the ship- 
owner is not at the same time liable for the seaman’s wages and maintenance 
under the Canada Shipping Act. Compensation continues for the duration of the 
disability if it is temporary and for life if it is of a permanent nature. The rate 
for total disability is 6624 per cent. of earnings, subject to a weekly minimum of 
$12.50 or earnings, whichever is the less, while for partial disability it is 6634 
per cent. of the earnings corresponding to the impairment of earning capacity 
(with the weekly minimum fixed at the fraction of $12.50, or of earnings if less, 
corresponding to the ratio of post-injury to pre-injury earning capacity). 

An injured seaman is likewise entitled to the medical, surgical and dental 
care and the hospital and nursing services necessary as the result of the injury, 
as well as to orthopaedic appliances and their repair and replacement, unless such 
care and services have been furnished under the Canada Shipping Act. 

If a seaman dies as the result of an injury, the employer pays the burial ex- 
penses, not exceeding $125, plus the expenses of transporting the body, not 
exceeding $125, less any amount he has expended for such purposes under the 
Canada Shipping Act. The widow receives a lump sum payment of $100 and she 
(or an invalid husband) is entitled to a pension of $45 a month plus allowances 
of $10 a month for each dependent child. The monthly payments to a dependent 
widow, excluding amounts in respect of children, cease on her remarriage and she 
receives a lump sum equal to the monthly payments for two years. Children left 
without a surviving parent are entitled to $20 a month unless they are looked 
after by a foster-mother in a manner approved by the Board, in which case the 
foster-mother receives the lump sum dexth benefit and the pension and allowances 
for children that would have been paid to a widow. Compensation is payable, at 
the discretion of the Board, to dependants other than the spouse and children 
in proportion to the pecuniary loss which they suffered by the death of the sea- 
man. Exclusive of burial expenses and the lump sum death benefit paid to the 
widow, the compensation provided under the Regulations in respect of the death 
of a seaman is limited to 6624 per cent. of his average earnings, but is subject 
to specified minima, for example $45 a month, or earnings if less, where a widow 
or invalid husband is the sole dependant, and $55 where there is a widow, or 
invalid husband, and one child. 

The Board has discretionary powers in awarding compensation to a non- 
resident seaman or a non-resident dependant, but the amount of such compensa- 
tion may not exceed that payable under the Regulations. As a general rule, if 
accident compensation exists in the country of residence of the seaman, the 
amount of disability benefit payable is limited to the amount which he would 
have received had the accident occurred in that country and the compensation 
payable to a non-resident dependant is limited to that payable in a like case 
under the law of his country of residence. 

The seaman’s sole remedy, with respect to his employer, in case of accident 
during his employment is to claim compensation under the Regulations. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A SOCIAL INSURANCE FUND FOR 
LAWYERS IN CUBA 


By Act No. 2 of 26 April 1945 provision was made for setting 
up in Cuba an Insurance Fund for lawyers, to grant old-age, invali- 
dity, and survivors’ pensions. The Act came into force in July 
1945. 


Financial Resources. 


The Fund will be financed from the following sources: (1) a sum paid to each 
lawyer for every legal brief submitted — the sum will be proportionate to the 
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amount involved in the lawsuit and will vary according to the kind of case; (2) 
a contribution of 2 pesos a month to be paid by each insured person to the lawyers’ 
college to which he belongs — recent graduates are exempt from this requirement 
for one year and will pay only half during the second year; (3) an initial contribu- 
tion of 20 pesos, to be paid by each lawyer when he joins a lawyers’ college — 
those who are already members must pay this contribution within the 19 months 
following the publication of the Act. 

The Fund may invest available funds only in Government bonds on the exter- 
nal debt, or in first mortgages for a maximum of ten years on urban property. 
The Act also authorises the Fund to purchase or construct premises in which to 
carry on its operations. 


Benefits. 


Except in cases expressly mentioned in the Act, pensions of the value of 
2,400 pesos a year will be paid in monthly instalments hen the following require- 
ments are satisfied. 

Old-age pensions will be paid to insured persons after 30 years’ professional 
service at the age of 55 or over, on condition that they have paid their initial 
contribution to their lawyers’ college and are up to date in the payment of the 
compulsory monthly contribution. 

Invalidity pensions will be paid to insured persons who are physically or 
mentally incapacitated for the exercise of their profession and who have been 
members of the Fund for at least five years and have paid their initial and all 
other contributions. Insured persons are considered to be physically incapacitated 
if they are blind, paralysed, deaf or dumb, have lost both feet or both hands, or 
suffer from a serious chronic disease which prevents them from attending courts 
or tribunals. Those who have been practising their profession only 5 to 15 years 
will be given half the full pension, those who have been working more than 15 
and less than 20 years, three quarters; and those who have been working 25 or 
more years, the full pension. If the disability disappears, the pension is with- 
drawn, unless the insured person has reached the age of 60, in which case he may, 
if eligible, apply for an old-age pension. 

Survivors’ pensions are paid in the case of the death of an insured person to 
his widow, children or parents, if he had practised his profession at least five 
years and had paid his monthly and initial contributions or if he was in receipt 
of a pension. The survivor's pension is equal to the pension the insured person 
would have received for disability. The widow, in order to be eligible for a pen- 
sion, must have been married to the insured person at least five years and must 
not have remarried since his death. Sons may only receive the pension until 
they are of age unless they are physically or mentally disabled, but daughters 
may receive it irrespective of age if they are unmarried or widowed or have 
divorced their husband. If the deceased is survived by a wife and children, the 
wife receives half the pension and the other half is divided equally between the 
children. If there are no children, the full pension goes to the wife. 


Administration. 


The Fund is to be administered by a committee of five members appointed 
by the Supreme Court, the Governing Board of the College of Lawyers of Havana, 
the Faculty of Law of the University of Havana, and the National Council of 
Lawyers, which is to be set up under the Constitution. This committee is to hold 
office five years and one of its members will be renewed every year. The members 
of the committee must have been practising their profession at least ten years 
and be insured with the Fund. The committee will administer the Fund, collect 
contributions, consider and decide, in the first instance, on pension awards, pre- 
pare the annual budget which has to be submitted for the approval of the National 
Council of Lawyers and the Governing Board of the College of Lawyers of 
Havana, and appoint officials as needed. 

Appeals against decisions of the committee regarding pensions may be lodged 
with the competent tribunal of the highest court of the district where the person 
concerned lives, and against other decisions with the competent tribunal of the 
Supreme Court. 


Retroactivity of Insurance. 


The Act allows for the recognition of services performed before its provisions 
become effective. In order to have such services recognised, lawyers must be 
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enrolled in a college of lawyers, have paid their initial contribution and a monthly 
contribution of 1 peso. Lawyers who are employed as legal or fiscal officials may 
have a maximum of ten years’ former service counted towards their pensions. 

No invalidity pension may be paid until eight years have elapsed from the 
date when these provisions become effective, but old-age or survivors’ pensions 
may be paid after five years. Persons who are 65 years of age or who reach this 
age before the eight-year period expires may be given a pension after the above- 
mentioned five-year period has passed." 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES IN ARGENTINA 


Family allowances for Government employees in Argentina 
became payable on 1 November 1945. 


The allowances are granted to all employees of the National Administration 
provided that the regular income of the household does not exceed 370 pesos a 
month. For households with an income of not more than 300 pesos, the allowance 
amounts to 20 pesos a month for married workers, and 10 pesos a month for each 
dependent child (legitimate or illegitimate) under the age of 16 years who is ful- 
filling, or has fulfilled, the requirements of the Public Education Act. In addi- 
tion, an allowance of 50 pesos is payable upon the birth of each child. If the in- 
come of the household is more than 300 pesos, but less than 370 pesos, the monthly 
allowance will be the difference between the total of the allowances and the 
amount by which the regular income exceeds the 300-peso limit. 

Where both husband and wife are entitled to the allowance for married work- 
ers, it is payable to either one, not to both. Widows with children are entitled 
to the monthly allowance. 

The monthly allowance may not exceed 70 pesos a month for each home. 

The payment of this allowance to married workers cancels the payment of 
the cost-of-living bonus provided for Government employees by the Decree of 
3 July 1943; single persons, however, will continue to receive the bonus of 5 
per cent. provided by that Decree. 


A Bonus FoR FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES IN SPAIN 


An Order of the Spanish Ministry of Labour of 19 June 1945 
provided for bonuses for workers with families.‘ 


According to the Order, the bonus is to be paid to workers in industry and com- 
merce, provided that a similar bonus has not already been introduced and subject 
to a few exceptions, such as unpaid family helpers, home workers, and domestic 
workers. All married workers are entitled to the bonus, which increases with the 
number of children. It is payable on account of children up to the age of 23 
years if they are not employed or receiving any remuneration, or over that age 
if they are totally incapacitated and unable to work. If the children are appren- 
ticed, the bonus is payable up to the seventeenth birthday. 

Each undertaking is required to set aside a bonus fund equivalent to 5 per 
cent. of the payroll for the previous quarter. The amount of the bonus is deter- 
mined as follows: each worker is assigned a number of points according to a scale 
graduated according to his family responsibilities; for example, a married man 
with no children and whose wife does not work is assigned 5 points; if he has 
one child, he has 6 points; if four children, 10 points; if nine children, 25 points; 
and for each additional child, 5 additional points. The value of each point in an 
undertaking is obtained by dividing the amount of the fund by the total number 
of points for all its employees; this value is then multiplied by each worker’s total 





1 Gaceta Oficial, No. 177, 4 May 1945, pp. 8801-8808. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 380; and Vol. XLIX, 
No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 117. 

? Communication from the I.L.O. Correspondent, Buenos Aires. 

4 A system of regular family allowances was instituted in Spain in 1938. In addition, the system 
for the protection of large families, introduced in 1926, has been extended in scope and the benefits 
now apply to families with four or more children. Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 
LXXIV, No. 5, 29 Apr. 1940, p. 113; I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1941, Sp.-3 and 1943, Sp. 4; Inter- 
ee —- Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 665, and Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 

+ ?P- . 
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of points to determine his bonus. In general, the bonus is payable monthly, 
although in certain cases it may be paid on a weekly basis." 


REVISION OF FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN FRANCE 


An Order of 28 September 1945 has had the effect of increasing 
family allowances in France by altering the base used in their 
calculation and by increasing the rate of allowance for the second 
and third dependent children in a family. 


Family allowances in France are calculated as a percentage of the average 
monthly departmental wage, and were provisionally increased after the liberation 
of the country, pending a revision of the average wages in the various depart- 
ments and a review of the whole family allowance system.? The Order of 28 
September 1945, with effect as from 1 August 1945, temporarily suspended the 
revision of the average monthly departmental wage and repealed the provisional 
increases. Instead, for purposes of calculating family allowances, the average 
departmental wage (as fixed by Orders of 16 June 1944 and 28 May 1945) is 
=r the rates of benefit applying to second and third children have been 
increase 

The new rates of benefit for family allowances proper, which are to be calcu- 
lated on the new average monthly departmental wage are 12 per cent. of the 
wage in respect of the second dependent child, an additional 24 per cent. for the 
third, and an additional 30 per cent. for the fourth and each subsequent child. 
Their effect is to increase the amount of the allowance by one third. The “‘single- 
wage allowance” (allocation de salaire unique) and the ‘‘mother-in-the-home 
allowance”’ (allocation de la mére au foyer) continue at the same rates as before, 
although they are calculated on the new average wages. 

With respect to Corsica an Order of 12 May 1944 fixing average wage rates 
is rescinded and the average departmental monthly wage has been fixed at 2,800 
francs and 2,300 francs for urban and rural wages respectively.® 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF CHRISTIAN 
TrapgE UNIONS 


The International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions 
held an Extraordinary Congress in Brussels from 8 to 10 October 
1945, attended by 78 delegates, representing the affiliated national 
confederations of Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland, and the affiliated international trade secretariats. 


The Congress's first step was to reorganise the international Christian trade 
union movement and to re-establish its permanent secretariat and different 
services. Practical measures were taken to enable the Confederation to con- 
tinue its work in all countries where Christian trade unionism is developing and 
also in those where, although it is inactive at present, it hopes soon to resume its 
former vigour. 

The principal object of the Congress was to formulate its position in relation 
to the great problems facing it on the international level. A delegate from the 
French Confederation of Christian Workers, Mr. Brodier, gave a detailed account 
of -the work of the World Trade Union Conference and explained why his organi- 
sation had ceased to co-operate with it. The chief reason, he said, was the inter- 





1 Boletin Oficial, Vol. X, No. 181, 30 June 1945, p. 5401. 
2 Cf. pe Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945: “Family Allowances 


in France”, p. 
3 Journal  fherel, 29 Sept. 1945. 
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retation given to paragraph 2 of Article 1 of the draft Constitution of the new 
World Federation, which limited affiliation to a single centre for each country, 
although it provided that “in exceptional circumstances more than one national 
trade union centre or individual national trade union organisation may be granted 
the right of affiliation”. The French Confederation considered that since the 
trade union movement was a divided one in more than fifteen countries, this 
provision would create differences in the position of affiliated organisations, and 
that it would be impossible for national organisations that were admitted ‘“‘in 
exceptional circumstances” to participate effectively. After a very lively dis- 
cussion during which various opinions were expressed, a resolution was adopted 
in which the Congress instructed the Permanent Committee of the International 
Confederation to investigate the possibility of collaborating with the new World 
Federation while continuing to observe the basic principles of Christian trade 
unionism, in particular, its ‘‘indefectible attachment to freedom of association, 
which entails the workers’ right to organise in associations of their own choice’’. 
After hearing reports on the worker’s place in the undertaking, in the occupa- 
tion, in the State, and in international society, the Congress expressed the ap- 
tem of Christian trade unionism for the work of the International Labour 
ganisation, ‘the value of which has long been proved”’, and its desire ‘‘that an 
international association should be created, with the participation of the trade 
union movements, that would have the power to make decisions, particularly 
in economic and social matters’. It also urged that provision should be made 
for the effective participation of trade union movements in the deliberations of 
the Peace Conference and in all other measures taken to prepare the future 
treaties.* 


DEMANDS OF TRADE UNIONS IN DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


Trade union representatives from British Guiana, Cyprus, the 
Gambia, Jamaica, Lebanon, Northern Rhodesia, Palestine, Sierra 
Leone, Syria, the Transvaal, Trinidad, and the French Cameroons, 
as well as from India and Egypt, met in Paris in September 1945 
during the meeting of the World Trade Union Conference’ and 
requested the World Federation of Trade Unions to place before 
the Governments of dependent territories the demands summarised 
below. 


Full rights of freedom of association, regardless of race, colour or creed; an 
increase in the existing basic wage rates and in substandard wages; a working 
week of 45 hours; the building of cheap and decent houses by Government agencies 
and the granting of loans to workers desiring to build their own homes; a gua- 
ranteed annual holiday with pay and the building of cheap holiday resorts; a 
comprehensive scheme of social insurance; free and compulsory primary educa- 
tion; prohibition of child labour below the age of 16; equal pay - equal work; 
and prohibition of the employment of women in coal mines and protection of 
women engaged in dangerous occupations. 


Tue CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


RELATIONS WITH THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENTS OF THE U.S.S.R.., 
GREAT BRITAIN, AND ITALY 


In a statement to the press on 2 November 1945 in Washington, 
D.C., the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (C.I.0.) announced that it had authorised the President of 
the C.I.0. ‘‘to proceed in accordance with preliminary arrangements 
already arrived at with the All-Union Central Council of Trade 


1 In the Constitution, as finally adopted at the second World Trade Union Conference in Paris 
(Sept.-Oct. 1945), the expression “‘in exceptional circumstances" was replaced by “‘wherever justifi- 
able”’ (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 552). 

2 Syndicalisme (Paris), 20 Oct. 1945. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 552. 
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Unions of the U.S.S.R., the British Trades Union Congress, and 
the Italian Confederation of Labour, to establish an American- 
Soviet Committee, an Anglo-American Committee and an Ameri- 
can-Italian Committee’’. 


During a visit of C.I.O. leaders to Moscow in October 1945, the President of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R. had proposed the 
setting up of an American-Soviet Trade Union Committee “which would facilitate 
the establishment of close contact between American and Soviet working classes”’. 
Mr. Joseph Curran, Vice-President of the C.I.0., supported the proposal on 
behalf of his organisation. 

The General Council of the British Trades Union Congress also decided at a 
meeting held in October 1945 to establish a joint committee with the C.I.O. 
for the purpose of exchanging views on the problems common to both. 


THE TRADE UNIONS AND THE PREPARATION OF THE FIVE-YEAR 
PLAN IN THE U.S.S.R. 


On 8 September 1945 the U.S.S.R. Central Council of Trade 
Unions instructed the central trade union committees to collaborate 
with the various People’s Commissariats in the preparation of the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan of Economic Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment.? 


The committees are to pay special attention to the improvement of living 
conditions of workers and employees, housing, restaurants, clubs, nurseries, 
schools, hospitals, etc. As Bae = 9 = non So is entirely in the hands of the trade 
unions, the Social Insurance Section of the Central Council has been invited to 
submit to the Secretariat of the Council a five-year plan of social insurance de- 
velopment. 

he various other sections of the Central Council of Trade Unions, dealing 
with wages, safety, workers’ supply, housing and living conditions, sports, and 
education, must establish contact with the corresponding sections of the State 
Planning Commission and must submit their proposals for the Five-Year Plan 
to the Secretariat of the Council. 

In view of the recent re-establishment of holidays with pay for workers and 
employees’, and of the destruction during the war of many rest homes and sana- 
toria, the Central Council instructed a special commission to establish a five- 
nee plan for the reconstruction and building of sanatoria, rest homes, tourist 

cmes, etc., which was to be submitted to the Secretariat of the Central Council 
by: 5 October 1945.4 


SoctAL SERVICES ORGANISED BY THE CHINESE ASSOCIATION 
oF LABOUR 


Returns for June and July 1945 published by the Chinese Asso- 
ciation of Labour provide an indication of the extent of the social 
services organised by that body for the benefit of the workers. 


The services have to be paid for, but the charges are considerably lower than 
the current market rates. Stich work is carried on not only at Chungking, but 
also in various other industrial areas (Kweiyang, Chihkiang, Chengtu, Sian, 
Lichaitai). The activities include the promotion of child welfare, public health 
and public instruction, the establishment of canteens and of facilities for residence 
and recreation, vocational training, placing in employment, and the settlement 
of industrial disputes. 

In the two months June and July 1945, the tea rooms catered for 26,177 
persons, the barber shops for 12,189 persons, the canteens for 8,835 persons, the 


o Ke ae. 22 Oct. and 5 Nov. 1945; New York Times, 15 Oct. 1945; The Times (London), 
t. 1 . 
2 = + age Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 507. 

3 Ibi 

4 Trud, 4 and 12 Sept. 1945. 
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baths for 54 persons, and the lodging houses for 46 persons. During the same 
riod, 94 persons were placed in employment, 1,925 discussion meetings were 
eld, a large number of talks were given, 5,477 persons availed themselves of the 
recreation facilities, 12,584 persons used the reading room, 124 visits were made 
to families, 1,415 enquiries for information were answered, 36 childbirths were 
attended to, 40,522 patients were treated and 15,903 inoculations were made, 
and some 2,000 persons attended various educational courses. Moreover, arrange- 
ments for the organisation of special services to assist sick workers and workers 
disabled in the war were commenced, and the Association took part in the pro- 
ceedings for the settlement of several industrial disputes. 
The total membership of the Association at the end of May 1945 was 710,698, 
and this number included 40,650 women.' 





NEWS IN BRIEF 


The Peruvian Ministry of Public Health and Social Welfare has decided to 
set up a commission of women social welfare workers in the oil-producing district 
of Talara, to investigate the standard of living of the workers in the oilfield in 
all its aspects, in order that, in the light of the information so obtained, the Gov- 
ernment may take such steps as may be necessary to improve existing conditions. 


* * * 


A Legislative Decree recently signed in Brazil authorises, in principle, the 
unionisation of persons employed by the Lloyd Brasileiro, a shipping company 
owned by the Government. Persons performing services which are of the same 
industrial and economic nature as those performed by private undertakings 
are, in general, permitted to join unions, but not persons performing services of 
an exclusively governmental character. 


The Government of Cuba has decided that the Ministry of Public Works, 
when acting in the capacity of an employer, must comply with the regulations 
of 1942 providing for the reinstatement of workers by private employers if they 
have been dismissed from their employment by reason of wartime conditions. 


~ . * 


The British Minister of Agriculture announced in the House of Commons 
on 22 October 1945 that all members of the Women’s Land Army (the corps 
raised for the purpose of ensuring the carrying on of essential agricultural work 
in wartime) who have already served for two years or more, and who are pre- 
pared to undertake to serve for a further year, shall receive a holiday with pay 
at the State’s expense. Two years’ service will entitle a member to a week's 
holiday, with an extra three days for every additional year of service. The holidays 
will have to be taken by arrangement with the employer. 


According to a statement made by the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
on 19 October 1945, the number of whole-time non-industrial civil servants in 
the United Kingdom on 1 April 1939 was 374,301; the peak during the war, reached 
on 1 July 1943, was 692,578; on 1 July 1945, the number had fallen to 666,981. 
If the part-time non-industrial civil servants are added (on the basis of counting 
two part-timers as equivalent to one whole-timer) the figures for the three dates 
are 399,599, 730,625, and 715,346 respectively. 











1 Communication from the I.L.O. Branch Office, Chungking. 








Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of unemployment, 
employment and hours of work are given in this issue. 


The tables show statistics of: 


I. Unemployment in general; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed; 


III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed; 
(b) indices of total hours worked; 


IV. Hours of work in industry: (a) hours actually worked 
per worker; (b) percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44 
(tables VI, VIII and XI). 


For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January 1945 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes’’, pp. 119-128. 


For other topics in labour statistics, see the October number for 
statistics of cost of living and food prices, to appear next in the 
January 1946 issue; and the November number for statistics of 
wage rates and earnings, to appear next in the February 1946 issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘‘figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘‘figures not yet received”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘provisional figures’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘covering men only”’. 

The sign © signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue’’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only”’. 





The sign between two figures of a series signifies a change in method 
or scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 
comparable. 


Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in stalics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January 
issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 

































































































































































































a AMERICA 
Canada United States Chile Mexico 
— VI Vv VI Vv Vv VI 
Appli- Unemployed (estimated) ‘ Appli- 
Geonoteed cums fer eres a. Unem. 
estimat wor im acts k oy’ 
registered|| N-I-C.B.4) A.F.L.A| B.C. le registered || (estim'd) 
% % % 
1929 107 ,000 4.2 14 ,996 0.9 3.9 . * * * 
1931 ,000 17.4 69 ,719 14.2 17.4 ® ° 29 ,345 287 ,462 
1933 646 ,000 26.5 81 ,809 23.4 26.4 bd bd 71 ,805 275 ,774 
1934 521 ,000 20.6 88 ,888 19.1 22.5 ° . 30 ,055 234 ,538 
1935 483 ,000 19.0 84 ,050 17.6 20.8 ° 7 ,449 841 10 ,673 191 ,371 
1936 430 ,000 16.7 90 .133 14.2 18.2 bd 7,705 ,270 6 474 186 ,904 
1937 337 ,000 12.5 88 516 12.2 15.8 ° 5 ,154 ,838 3 ,203 180 ,128 
1938 407 ,000 15.1 105 ,236 18.4 20.5 bd 7 ,404 ,187 4,578 209 ,332 
1939 386 ,000 ! 14.11 | 103,739 16.4 18.7 ° 6 ,240 ,417 9 416 198 ,593 
1940 281 ,700? 10.12 | 100,417 14.1 16.9 |7,298,000? |5 ,316 ,437 8 ,551 184 ,274 
1941 s a 53 ,663 6.1 _ 5,012,500 /|4,804 813 4,117 180 ,583 
1942 ® s 65 ,667 —1.06 _- 2,382,000 |4,546,1438 2 ,523 158 ‘076 
1943 bg s 73 ,677 —11,48 _ 1,070,000 * 3 619 om 
1944 * . 64,929 || —12.48 - 842,000 . 4,357 -- 
1944; Oct. * * 65,183 || —14.68 _ 630,00u . 4,194r = 
ov. * * 72,471 || —13.18 _ 680,000 * 4 '060r a 
Dec. * * , —11.48 — 680,000 * 3 ,830r — 
1945: Jan. * bg 86 ,614 —9.58 _ 840,000 . 4 ,074r om 
Feb. . ° 85 ,983 —9.78 _ 880,000 . 4,057r —_— 
Mar. * * 80,211 —10.7r® _— 830,000 ad 4 ,115¢ _ 
April * * 76,288 —11.8¢ _ 770,000 . 4,21l¢e _— 
May * . 71.724 || —13.6 = 730,000 . 4,256 — 
June bd bd 78 ,768 —14.7 _ 1,080,000 bd 4,592 _— 
July . . 76 012 || —13.7 _ 950,000 . 5 ,016t — 
Aug. * * 97 ,611 —12.7 _ 830,000 . 5,371 —_ 
Sept. * * 129/427 || —9.8 —  |1,650,000%8 * 5, 50049 _ 
ners. 2 ,986 ° 56,084 | 54,286] 51,900 ° . ° 
! 
ASIA Evropr 
Nether- , Germany 
| lands Japan" Palestine 
Date Indies Old territory | Austria Total 
Vv VI IV Vv 
Appli . 
plicants Unem 
for work Unemployed ployed Unemployed (registered) 
registered (estimated) (registered) , ~ 
% % 
1929 ° ° - ° 1,898,604 9.3 192,062 * 
| wey ogee Tee | gy tseaaee) gt | were | 
| 1932 10, ’ ° »575,492 30.1 377,894 ° 
1933 14,571 408,710 5.6 ° 4,804,428 26.3 495,740 . 
1934 15,784 372,941 5.0 ° 2,718,30914 14.914 370,210 * 
1935 17,398 356,044 4.6 ° 2,151,039 11.6% 348,675 . 
1936 22,6919 338,365 4.3 ° 1,592,655 8.3 349,663 . 
1937 22,978 295,443 3.7 ° 912,312 4.6 320,961 * 
1938 18,842 237,371 3.0 ° 429,461 2.1 244,788 * 
ta pony 212,000T ° .— ° ° ° 284,132! 
8, 3 * * 24, * . . *. 
} 1941 15,6361 * bd 15,377 * * . * 
| 1942 = * * 5,915 . *. *. . 
1943 om * * 3 591 18 * * * * 
| 1944 se . * 4 299 . . . . 
| 1944: July i . . 3,249 . . . . 
| a _ . * 3 ,597 . * * *. 
ept. — * * 3 ,566 . * * * 
| oo — * * 4.560 * * * * 
| Nov. a * * 5 004 * . | * * 
| Dec. — * * 4,934 * . bg . 
neo - 3 _ * * 5 149 * . * . 
"eb. oun * * 4 ,323 * . * . 
| pe on . . 3,443 . . | . ; 
pri — * * ome * * * * 
May om * * — * * * . 
| June — * * am * . | * * 
| Persons cov. | = ra ome . a 
(thousands) 8,172 60 22,090 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
a a aga ~~ insurance statistics. mf me rm exchange statistics. 
rade union fund returns. ° cial estimates. 
1 Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who have enlisted. * Jan.-Oct. * National 


Industrial Con 


registered 


u Aug. -Dec. 


8 Apr 


erence Board. 
over estimated economic labour force. 
witb loca] correspondents. 
- .-Dec. 
935, including the § Saar Territory. 
: 1,550 ,000; Nov.: 







4 American Federation of Labor. * Bureau of the Census. * Excess of employment 

7Mar.-Dec. * Jan.-June. * Since 1936, including applications for work 

#” Jan.-Nov. ™ The monthly figures relate to the Ist of the following month, 

4 Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps. ‘Since Mar. 

16 Before $36 1938, applicants for work registered. ™ Average of nine months. 
1,710,000. ™ Oct.: +. 














TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
































































































































Europe (cont.) 
Belgium Denmark Spain Finland 
Date II III Vv Vv Vv 
Applicants 
Unemployed! Days of Unemployed Unemployed 
(insured) j|unemploym't® (tr, unionists) As] Unemployed (registered) 
% % | 
1929 13 ,0002 1.9 42 ,817 15.5 44 581 ° 3 ,877 
1931 110 ,000? 14.5 53 ,019 17.9 59 ,430 ° 11 ,495 
1933 210 ,000? 20.5 97 478 28.8 121,115 sa 17 ,139 
1934 __ 235 ,000? 23.4 81 ,756 22.1 97 ,595 621 ,819 10,011 
1935 210 ,927 ry 76 195 19.7 92 ,406 696 ,990 7 ,163 
1936 154 ,038 16.2 78 ,669 19.3 93 ,261 ° 4,796 
1937 125 ,929 13.1 95 ,103 21.9 108 ,634 ° 3 ,695 
1938 173 ,913 17.6 97 ,136 21.4 112 ,050 ° 3 ,602 
1939 195 ,211 18.8 88 ,924 18.4 102 ,066 526 ,169 3 ,300 
1940 _ _ 119 ,593 23.9 133 ,358 a 3,955 
1941 122 ,3598 —_ 43 ,476° 7.68 48 ,S5016 450 ,014 3 384 
1942 _ _ 48 ,968 9.1 53 ,171 294 ,529 1 ,561 
1943 _ _— 34 ,271 6.3 38 ,462 225 ,493 923 
1944 _ — — 4.6 24 611% 169 ,589T 2,018 
1944: Oct. — _ _ 4.1 — 154 ,734 1 ,533 
Nov. 226 ,00OT _ _ 4.7 _ 155 ,119 7 ,509 
ec. 241 ,0O0OT _ —_ 8.4 —_ 153 ,522 9 345 
1945: Jan. 293 ,6034 _ — 10.3 —_ 150,000T 6 ,303 
eb. 235 ,95Ir _ —_ 11.6 —_ 150, 000T 4,767 | 
Mar 165 ,750r — a7 oa 147 ,000t 3,530 | 
April 131 ,530r —_ _— 9.1 52 ,366 _ 3,498 | 
May 129 ,268 _ _ 9.4r 53 ,950 123 ,00OT 3,124 
June 121 ,00O0T _ _ 6.9 39 ,869 128 ,000 2,485 | 
July 119 ,335 _ _ 5.9 34 514 144 ,000 2,057 | 
Aug 114 ,000T _- —_ 6.3 36 ,531 _ 2,411 | 
t 3 ,28819 _ = 6.7” 38 ,833% _ -— | 
Persons cov. | 
(thousands) 1 ,000t 552r “i - = | 
Europe (cont.) 
France and pn be Great Britain 
Date 7 Vv I Vv 
— . Applicants for work | 
Unemployed Applications Unemployed (insured, per cent.) registered 
(on relief)* | for work 
register: Wholly" Tempor. Total Wholly Tempor. | 
% % % 
1929 928 10 ,052 8.2 » © 10.4 95 ,593 264 ,911 
1931 56,112 75 ,215 16.7 4.6 21.3 2 ,049 ,710 579 ,851 
1933 276 ,033° 307 ,844 16.4 3.5 19.9 2 ,070 ,046 450 ,570 
1934 345 ,033 376 ,320 13.9 2.8 16.7 1 ,795 ,437 363 ,794 
1935 426 ,931 465 ,875 13.1 2.4 15.5 1 ,730 ,194 306 ,228 
1936 431 ,897 475 ,272 11.2 1.9 13.1 1 ,507 ,979 246 ,996 
1937 350 ,333 379 ,095 9.3 1.5 10.5 1 ,283 ,523 200 ,876 
1938 375 ,742 408 ,024 10,015 2.615 12 6% 1 ,418 ,725 371 ,956 
1939 361 ,930" 393 ,952 8.8 1.5 10 3 1 ,297 ,801 215,759 | 
1940 * 5.918 1,16 7.01 802 ,921"" 160,615 | 
1941 337 ,000 376 ,500!2 ” ° ° 292, 57 403 | 
1942 105 ,000 119 ,800%8 * ° ° 112 ,39418 6,003 | 
1943 — —_ * ° ° 80 ,007 1,569 | 
1944 _— — ° ° ° 73 ,574 925 | 
| 
1944: Oct. 564 ,900" _— bd ° bd 80 ,041 029 | 
ov. 495 ,650 _ bd ° ° * * 
Dec, 444 400 - ° ad ad * * | 
1945: jan 388 ,000 _ ad ® ad 96 ,125 2,595 | 
eb 379 ,700 _ . . . . oe 
Mar 259 ,350 _ . . . * bd | 
April 156 ,750 _ . . ° 89 ,783 696 
May 15 ,390 _ ° ° ° ° - | 
une — —_— . . > « . | 
uly _ _ ° * * 112 ,570 898 
Aug. _ — * . * *. . 
t. —_ — . * * Oo > 
Persons cov. + . m 
(thousands) eee 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II, Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 


1 Daily average during the month. * Estimates. * Listed unemployed. ‘ Daily average during last full week in the 
month. ‘* Percentage of total possible working days of insured workers during the month. ‘* New series; July-Dec. 
7 Public relief fund statistics. * Since Jan. 1937, the figures relate to the last week entirely included in the month. 
® From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. ™ Jan.-Sept. and Nov. 
1 Since Oct. 1944, beneficiaries of the Act of 20 May 1944 0n last day of the month. “Jan.-Nov. "Nine months. 
“Including casuals.* Including agriculture. 1 Jan.-Sept. Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance st 
Government training centres who were unemployed when they entered the centres. ™ Since Mar. 1942, excluding 
men classified as unsuitable for ordinarv industrial employment and women unsuitable for normal full-time employ- 
ment. ™Oct.: 102,943. ™ Oct.: 6.8. ™% Average: Jan.:-Sept. *% Oct.: 40, 000f. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 715 





Europe (cont.) 





Latvia 
Vv 


Lithuania 


Vv 


Italy 


2 


Hungary 
Vv 





I Vv 





Applications 
for work 
registered 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Applications 
for work 
registered 


Wholly 
unemployed 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 
registered 


(insured) 











20 ,702 
25 ,230 


72 ,4723 
103 ,671 
119 ,498 


300 ,786 

734 454 
1 ,018 ,955* 

963 ,677 


5 ,617 
8 ,709 
8 ,156 
4,972 


15 ,173 
52 ,305! 
60 ,595 
$2 ,157 
52 ,048 
52,114 
48 ,359 
47 ,426 
48 ,348 
43 ,684 
48 ,892 
35 ,996 
25 92918 





eeeeee es 0 


*espeeeeaeee & 


1945: 
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eeeeseeaeeeeaneae 
eeeeeeeeaeeneaee 
e*eeeeaeeaeeeene 


44 ,240 
43 ,097%6 
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Persons covered 
(thousands) 












































| 
| 
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Euror., ont.) 
Netherlands 


Ir 





Poland" 
Vv 





Vv 


Wholly 
unem- 
ployed 
regist'd 


III Vv 





Days of 
unem- 
ployment 
: 


Applications 
for work 
registered 


Unem- 
ployed 
(regist'd) 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 
(trade unionists) i 


(insured) 





138 ,231 
322 ,951 
332 ,772 
384 ,691 
414,512 
368 ,909 
353 ,646 
253 ,261” 
197 ,886 
117 ,814 
74 ,600 
20 ,313 


5 702 


16 ,588 
14 ,783 
13 ,267 
16 ,532 
19 ,230 
16 ,789 


19 ,089 
28 ,027 
36 ,703 
36 ,876 
36 ,776 
33 ,517 
29 ,881 
30 ,296 


K—jpe ee 
oo 


a 
SIN eAD ANS 


28 ,251 
29 ,0997 
19 ,18Ir 
4,747 
437 
259 





© SONY OvmMe 
m|Vaar|woao® 


= 
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112 ,612 
117 ,145 
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Persons covered 
(thi 


jousands) 


95t 

















IV. 
Vv. 
VI. 


Trade union returns. 

Employment exchange statistics. 

Official estimates. 

‘ ' 1 ent agencies. * Average for eleven months. 
Extended series. ¢ From Jan. 1943, middle of 5 Up to July 1933, social insurance fund statistics; since July 

1933, uployment exchange statistics, ‘ During 1939, excluding the territory of Klaipeda (Memel). 7 Since Jan. 

1940, end of the month;‘including persons employed on public works. * Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. 

+ Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total ible working days of insured workers during the month. 
Since Apr. 1939, excluding persons em ed on special relief works. “Since Jan. 1939, including the territory 

of Silesia beyond the Olza. ™ Jan.-June. ™ Since 1935, percentage on the number of is covered by com- 

pulsory social insurance schemes. ™ Oct.: 31,072 % Oct.: 9.7. “ Oct.: 47,465. 7 Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finn- 

mark and evacuated communes in Troms. 


Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 
Trade union fund returns. 


z, 
II. 
Ill. 
'Since Jan. 1930, including non-fee-charging 2 employm 


mon 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 





Europs (cont.) 
Portugal Sweden Switzerland 
IV vi 1/11 Vv 
" Unemployed (insured) | Applica- 
Unemployed Applica- : — 


§ ent tions 
(te. unionist) for relief || Wholly | Partially | 05 work 
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32 ,621 8,131 
815 
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_— 
=O OO 
— ee 


= 


7 ,081 


43 ,950 , 
11 ,255 


26 ,426 
32 ,498 
57 ,980 


50 ,161 
48 ,349 
37 ,034r 
30 ,586 
28,040 
25,983 
24,789 
23 ,546T 


1944: Oct. 
ov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
ay 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


1945: 


a 
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Persons covered 772 


(thousands) 
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Europk (concl.) OcRANIA 





Czechoslovakia Yugoslavia Australia A. 





III Vv Vv IV v» 





Unemployed on App a Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 


benefit (tr. unionist) (registered) (registered) (trade unionist) (males)"! 





2 ,895 
41 ,431 
46 ,944 
39 ,235 
38 ,234 
36 890 


41 ,630 47 ,359 
291/332 

738 :267 
676,994 
686 .269 
622 ,687 
408 /949 
335 518 


44 ,0807 
* 


23 ,763 
1931 102,179 
1933 247 ,613 
1934 245 953 
1935 235 ,623 
1936 208 ,096 
1937 151,167 
1938 161 ,3918 


1939 ° 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


4,757" 
6 ,422" 
4 ,352 


rm COO OP © wR 
NKANON NY CONGUsee 


*eeneee 
«ne 


1944: Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1945: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


*eeeeeaeeeeaeaneea 
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ad | ee~- 68-8 e~— © 
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Persons covered 1 ,.782t¢ 
(thousands) 











I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. _ VIL._ Official estimates. 

1 Since 1942, applications for work. * From Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 4 Local unemployment 
committees. ‘ Number of relief funds (Dec. 1944, units). * Compulsory insurance in certain cantons, voluntary il 
others. ‘ Jan.-Aug. 7? Bohemia-Moravia; average of 11 months. % Since 1941, Croatia. "Jan.-June. ™ Since 
Apr. 1939, number of unemployment benefits in force. 1 Upto 1932, number of unemployed (males) remaining 0” 
registers of Government labour bureaux. * Excluding persons totally unfit for employment for health or other rea- 


sons(approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). 4% Oct.: 5,842. 








TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 


Indices of numbers employed 
(1929 = 100)? 





















































































































































































































































































































































AFRICA AMERICA Asia 
Vv Union S. Africa United States Argen- 
1 ee || Canada NI tina a Japan ry hm 
plica- 2 L.- s ||(Buenos ia 
- Date Europe} Total B.L.S. CB B.C. Aires) 
— III (A/B) || TIT (A)||_ IV IV IV__||111(A)|| 111(B) |) IV || tirc)i|_ 1 
—— es ee |e | A.MALT.C. irc. || warr® |] mar. |] marr.|) AM 
T.c T.c. T.c. 
131 Ww.s. W.s. W.S. W.s. Ww. Ww. w. W.E. Ww.s 
ae 1929 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0, * 100.0 . 100.0 . 100.0 
1867 1931 10 | 95.2 ‘1 || 83.9] 86.7 . 97.8 ° 96.9 ° 81.5 
+440 | 1933 98.0] 94.9 || 70.1 || 74.0] 79.5 . 98.2 . 103.1 ° 74.0 
— 1934 111.0 | 108.1 || 80.7 || 81.7 6 . 104.4 . 115.5 ° 85.5 
"130 1935 123.2 | 122.1 |} 83.5 || 85.4] 88.4] * 113.2 ° 121.6 ° 90. 63 
"583 | 1936 134.2 | 134.9 87.1 92.5 93.4 ° 119.5 ° 123.8 ° 97.2 
or 1937 143.6 | 143.1 95.9 98.3 97.3 e 126.1 ° 131.2 100.0"); 104.3 
324 1938 146.2 | 148.1 93.9 92.1 91.0 ° 129.5 100 .0*|| 137.7 92.5 110.9 
374 | 1939 148.1 | 148.9 || 95.7 || 97.4] 92.9 . 132.1 || 94.2 ° 85.8 || 116.5% 
550 | 1940 148.9 | 155.8 || 104.4 || 102.0 | 95.9 | 100.0*|| 129.2 || 84.6 . 97.4 . 
675 1941 154.5 | 164.3 128.0 114.5 | 104.0*; 104.6 135.0 — ° 110.0 ° 
846 1942 158.7 | 169.5 146.0 123.4 | 116.4 | 111.0 —_ _— * 127.2 s 
,380 1943 156.7 | 160.0 154.8 127.5 | 129.4 | 111.7 —_ — . 139.9 s 
174 1944 _ _ 153.4 124.2 | 131.5 | 110.3 ae _ ° _ ° 
il 
77 1944: Oct. 157.3 | 162.5 154.5 123.2 | 134.9 | 111.3 ad _ ° — ° 
512 Nov. 157.9 | 162.3 156.1 123.1 132.3 | 109.8 ° _ ° — ° 
,233 Dec. 157.9 | 161.9 151.6 124.8 | 130.3 | 107.7 ad _— ad — ° 
,024 1945: Jan. 158.1 161.6 150.3 121.8 | 128.2 | 106.8 . _ ® — ° 
,157 Feb. 160.1 166.0 149.7 121.9 | 128.6 | 107.7 ° —_ ° -- ° 
,749 Mar. 160.7 | 168.7 148.7 122.2r] 129.9 | 108.3 ad — e -- ° 
422 April 160.7 | 168.7 147.5 121.3r] 131.2r| 109.0 ° _ ad -- ° 
415r ay 160.6 | 168.3 147.3 121.0 | 133.3rj) 109.3 e — e —_— wd 
157 June 160.4 | 167.9 147.5 120.5 | 134.6 | 110.9r ° — ° -—— ° 
663 July 159.9 | 167.3 147.1 119.7 | 133.5 | 115.6 ° —_ ° — * 
926 Aug. 160.1 166.9 145.0 118.8 | 132.4 | 114.0 ° —_ ° — * 
—~—— Sept. — — — 113.5 | 129.0] 109.2%]| © - . “ . 
. 
— Persons covered |/__ 7128 |—/797 || 1,869 ||40,197 [62,297 |51,010|| * 13. ||6,600t |} 54 || 21,414 
(thousands) 
| 
—| Evurops (concl.) 
wit 
and | y Czecho-|!| , 
— Hun- ‘ Nor- - | U.S. Austra- 
~ or France || Great Britain recone Latvia om my slova- || Hey ——_ 1} - -¥ | 
Date kia ||_ 
III (A) II II I I III (B) I I | IIT (A) I | ITI (A) 
loyed| M.t.7T.© || mur.t.© | Acar. M.I. e M.1. M.I. A.L.T.© || a.@m. tc e || 
s)i! ce cf | rece]! ree ||“ T.C. T.c.° c© || rr.c.e|| “™* i reo | 
— W.S. W.S. W.S. WS. W.S. W.s. W.S. Ww. W.S. W.S. | W.S. 
- 1929 . 100.0; * 100.0 || 100.0 . 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 |, 
31 1930 100.0 95.8 ° 94.3 104.9 bd 102.2 97.6 r 119.4 104.3 ] ° 
14 1933 79.4 94.7 ° 81.2 87.8 ° 85.0 75.4 183.5 86.1 || 100.0” 
35 1934 76.9 99.2 ° 86.9 95.1 bg 86.6 75.0 194.6 89.8 | od 
34 1935 73.5 || 101.5 rs 91.2 || 100.9 |} 100% || 84.2 || 76.6 || 203.1 93.3 : 
0 1936 74.1 106.7 ° 97.7 107.1 103 85.1 82.4 211.8f]| 101.8 ° 
1937 78.6 112.3 ° 104.0 116.3 110 91.5 90.0 221.8t|| 112.4 ° 
= 1938 81.2 111.1 | 100.0) 110.6 123.6 110 95.4 91.0%)! 228.5t|| 118.2 1} ° 
“ | 1939 83.43)! 114.74) 102.74)| 118.8 ° 116 99.0¢|| 100.07)) — || 119.2 || 129.4 
20 1940 ° ° . 125.6 ° 113 98.0t|| 107.28)) — 122.0% | 4 
2 1941 ° . ° 157.4 ° 114 —_ —_ on — || 144.5" 
3 1942 * . ° 171.0 * 104 —_ os —_ —_ 135.2" 
0 1943 * . * — * 97 — — = — ; 
S 1944 * * * — . 85 ~ _ — -- 
| | 1944: Oct. . . . on . . . a . — || 134.5 
2 Nov. . 7 . aie . . * — . am 135.4 
6 Dec. . + 7 ae ° 89 7 om ° — 135.4 
8 | 1945: Jan. * . . —_ * . . aie . pa 135.1 
5 | Feb. ° ° ° — * ° ° -_- ° mont 139.0 
2 Mar. ° e ° —_ ° 87 ° — ° — 139.5 
Or | April * . * aca * *. *. cae . al 138.9 
3 | ay * . . pate * . 7 _ . — 139.2 
6 June . . . pad . 85 . ame . _ ~ 
: July . . - ae! . . - and . es -_ 
Aug. * * * iis * . . oo . ani ome 
ot | | Sept ° ° . _ . — . - . — eS 
- | Persons cov. > i} 9 
| | (thousands) 2 403 || 12,110} 12,940)) 1,748 212 207t 1 ,365 1,298 ||27 8001) 56 I} 1 ,386r 
_ ; I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
— to a type A series. IV. Estimates. a. Agriculture. m. Mines. 1. Industries. . Transport. c. Com- 
‘a munications. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 
- ae 1 Except for the series in italics. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. Non-agricultural, including Government, employ- 





ment. * National Industrial Conference Board. 4 Since Dec. 1941, including the armed forces. * Bureau of the Census. 
*Mar.-Dec, 7? Central Zone. * May 1938. * Prior to 1943, private manufacturing including chemical extractin 
industry; from 1943, including also building, transport, and Government undertakings. ™ Jan. 1938 =100. 1 Ol 
territory. ™2Since Nov. 1935, including the Saar Territory. ™ Jan.-July. ™ Jan.-Aug. 1°18 July 1938=100. 1 Sept.- 
Dee. " Since Sept. 1938. Bohemia-Moravia; average for 1939 =100. ™ June-Dec. ™“Jan.-Nov. ™June. ™ July. 
Average of July and Nov. % Oct: 109.8, Nov.: 110.7 
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2 Europeans only. 
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1 Excluding building. 
and macaroni industries; quarterly figures exclude in addition the alcohol and sugar industries. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 


(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
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(b) Indices of total hours worked (1929 =100)* 
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I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; III (B). 
Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
series. IV. Estimates. W: Wage earners. S: Salaried employees. 

_1 Excluding building. * Including mines. * Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of t A of the pre- 
ceding period. ‘Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. § Jan.-June. ‘* Covering all fac- 
tories, as defined by Factory Act. 7 Jan.-Nov. * Average of the 12 months ending in June of the year indicated. 

Except for series in italics. 1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying index of numbers employed by an index 
of hours worked per worker. ™ May 1938=100. 1 Jan.-Aug. Old territory. “Since 1937, including the Saar 
Teatteery. 6 Jan.-July. ™ Including part of transport, but excluding a large part of building. " Jan.-May. “Oct.: 














720 STATISTICS 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORE IN INDUSTRY 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker 















































AMERICA Asia Europe | 

United States Argen- 

Canada! — Mexico || Japan Bo ie. France wo) " 

Date B.L.S.* |N.L.C.B.«|| (Buenos len N.Ireland 

j 

Ind., Mi., 

Ind.* Ind. Ind.* transp., ind., Ind. Ind.¥ Ind. Ind. Ind.” | 

com. transp. 

Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per | 

week week week week week day* week"? |/fortnight|| week" week | 

! 

Number of hours 

1929 ° 44.2 48.3 49.09 e (9.83)? 46.02 93.0 - . 7 

1930 ° 42.1 43.9 48.46 ° ° 44.22 90.8 48.0 an | 
1932 48.9 38.3 34.8 47.60 ° 9.638 41.46 90.9 43.7 . 
1933 48.7 38.1 36.4 47.41 ° 9.95 42.96 92.8 45.3 * 
1934 49.2 34.6 34.7 45.76 ° 9.83 44.58 94.0 44.7 ° 
1935 48.7 36.6 37.2 45.49 ° 9.85 44.46 93.4 44.5 . 

1936 48.7 39.2 39.5 45.49 ° 9.85 46.7 93.2 45.7 > | 
1937 48.8 38.6 38.7 45.49 ° 9.91 47.6 93.8 40.2 ¢ 

1938 s 35.6 34.3 45.49 ° 9.948 48.5 93.0 38.7 46.58 | 
1939 47.2 37.7 37.6 44.50 || 45.165 9.469 48.7 91.5 40. 814 ° 
1940 50.1 38.1 38.6 45.25 || 43.605 “4 49.2 — ad ° 
1941 50.5 40.6 41.2 45.05 || 45.645 ° 50.1 -- 38.2 ° 
1942 51.3 42.9 43.0 —_ 45.795 ° 49.2 _ 41.3" ad 
1943 —_ 44.9 45.1 _ —_ e — —_— 44.51 50.0" 
1944 _ 45.2 45.6 _— _ e _— —- —_ 48.9 
1944: Mar. ° 45.3 45.8 od bd ° - ° _ 49.2" 

June . 45.4 45.9 ° . . ite * —“— ae 

Sept. Me 44.8 45.6 ° ° ° _ ° _ 48.6% | 
Dec. 39.6 45.6 45.8 * _ . _ ° _ ° 

1945: Mar 43.6 45.4 46.1 * * . — * — 47.0” | 

June 44.3 44.6 45.2 ° ° ° - * _- > | 
Sept 44.7 41.4 42.4 ° . . Ff. = ° —_ — 

Index numbers (1929 = 100) 

1929 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° bd 
1930 ° 95.2 90.9 98.7 e ° 96.1 97.6 100.0 . 
1932 100.0 86.7 72.0 97.0 ° 98.08 90.1 97.7 91.0 * 
1933 99.6 86.2 75.4 96.6 ° 101.2 93.4 99.8 94.4 * 
1934 101.0 78.3 71.8 93.2 S 100.0 96.9 101.1 93.1 * 
1935 99.6 82.8 77.0 92.7 ° 100.2 96.6 100.4 92.7 . 
1936 99.5 88.7 81.8 92.7 e 100.2 ° 100.2 95.2 . 
1937 99.8 87.3 80.1 92.7 ° 100.8 S 100.9 83.8 * 

1938 95.5 80.5 71.0 92.7 ° 101.18 ° 100.0 80.6 100.0% | 

1939 96.5 85.3 77.8 90.7 100 .0* 96.39 ° 98.4 85.0% . | 

1940 102.5 86.2 79.9 92.2 96 . 58 - e - s - 4 

1941 103.3 91.9 85.3 91.8 101,58 ° ° _ 79.6 > | 
1942 104.9 97.1 89.0 -— 101.4 ° e — 86.0% * 

1943 _ 101.6 93.4 _ _ ° ° _ 92.7% || 107.5% | 

1944 -—— 102.3 94.8 — — * * -— _- 105.1 | 

| 

1944: Mar. * 102.5 94.8 ° ° ° . e — 105.8” 
June ° 102.7 95.0 ° ° * ° pe _ - 
Sept. s 101.€ 94.4 . s s 7 al — 104.5" 
Dec. e 103.2 94.8 ° _ ° ° a — ° 

1945: Mar. s 102.8 95.7 * s * s ° _ 101.1” 
June bd 100.9 93.6 ° ° e ° ° — 2 

Sept. . 93.7 | 87.8 ° . ° ° ° — — | 

Persons 13 ,817/ 

covered 587 9 ,850 . se : 1 ,564 3 ,500T . - — | 

(thousands) | 







































































1 Excluding overtime. Yearly figures: month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. ‘4 National Industrial Conference Board; monthly figures: first week of the month. * Oct. * After deduc- 
tion by I.L.O. of rest periods. 7 I.L.O. estimates, based on Imperial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. * From 1932 
to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which statistics of the Bank 
of Japan have been incorporated. * Jan.-Nov. * Territory before 1938. “ Up to 1936, excluding building; from 1939, 
including mines. ' Average hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, holidays, etc. ™ From 1930 to 1941, 
monthly figures: Ist of the following month. ™ Jan.-July. “Average of quarterly data. ' Average of first 3 quarters. 
1116 industry groups including building, transport (except railways) and iron mining. ™ Oct. 1938. July. ™ Jan. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORE IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 
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Europs (concl.) 































































































Hun wad N a Swit 

un- or- an witzer- 
Ireland Latvia || Poland Sweden 

Date enty M.C.? ad — lead 
Ind.! Ind.! Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind.? Ind. Mi.,ind.1™ Ind. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
day week week‘ week week week?® week” week!? week 
Number of hours 
é 7 ’ 
1929 8.97 De 46.7-48.3) ° ° ° 44.8 (47. 7)"||(47.8-48.2)™ 
1930 8.82 ° 44.5-47.7) ° ° ° 43.9 ° ° 
1931 8.64 » 43.9-47.5) e ° ° 43.3 ° ° 
1932 8.53 ° 43.0-47.2) 465-345-3y° ° ° 41.4 ° ° 
1933 8.59 e 44.4-47.5) 43.9-45.5) ° ° 41.5 46.0 ||(45.3-46.5)™ 
1934 8.78 ° 42.7-47.1) || (44.4-45.9) ° ad 42.2 47.0 (45.7-46.9)™ 
1935 8.83 ° (39.6-42.9)§|| (43.6-46.1) ° 46.9 42.6 47.4 ° 
1936 8.64 ° (39.4-42.7) 43.8-46.2) 45.5 46.7 42.7 47.6 ° 
1937 8.59 ° 41.0-43.5) .8-46.4) 44.9 47.1 43.3 47.2 S546) 
1938 8.42 “g 39.8-42.8) 44.7-46.5) 44.1 46.8 43.7 46.3 45.8-46.9) 
1939 8.24 || 44.62 (40.3-43.1)"|| (44.0-46.3) 45.2 _— 43.7" 45.6 ||(46.8-47.7) 
1940 8.33 44.42 7? ° ° - ° 46.6 47.3 
1941 _ 43.5? ° ° ° _- ° 47.0 47.0 
1942 _- 43.12 ° ° ° _ ° 47.2 46.8 
1943 — 43.52 . ° ° _ ° 47.3 46.8 
1944 — — * * * — * 47.2 — 
7 

1944: Mar. ° * ° ° ° . ° ° -- 
June . . . *. *. - * . pes 
Sept. . * * . . 7 . * Ss 
Dec. ° _ ° ° . . . 47.2 —_ 

1945: Mar. . * . ° . ° ° . - 
June i * 7 . . al . aa —— 
Sept. . > . . > > - . — 

Index numbers (1929 = 100) 

1929 100.0 ” 100.0 - - 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 98.3 ° 97.1 ° ° ° 98.0 ° ° 
1931 96.3 ° 96.2 ° ° ° 96.7 ° ° 
1932 95.1 ° 94.9 100 .0* ° ° 92.4 ° ° 
1933 95.8 ° 96.8 102.5 ° ° 92.6 96.4 95.64 
1934 97.9 . 94.5 103.7 ° e 94.2 98.5 96.5 
1935 98.4 ° 86.98 103.0 S 100.0 95.1 99.4 ° 
1936 96.3 ° 86.5 103.2 100.0 99.6 95.3 99.8 ° 
1937 95.8 ad 89.1 104.6 98 .7 100.4 96.7 99.0 97,3" 
1938 93.9 ° 86.9 104.6 96.9 99.8 97.5 97.1 96.7 
1939 91.9 100.0 87.87 103.7 99.3 _ 97.5’ 95.6 98.5 
1940 92.9 99.62 4 > ° _— ° 97.7 98.5 
1941 _ 97.5? ° 4 ° _ ° 98.5 97.9 
1942 — 96 . 62 ° ° ° _ ° 99.0 97.5 
1943 _— 97 .52 ° ° ° _ ° 99.2 97.5 
1944 _— — . * . _ . 99.0 — 

1944: Mar. * . . . + + . _— 
June *. * * . 7 . 7 . a 
Sept. * -_ s - 7 . 7. o oa 
Dec. ° —_ . * * * . 99.0 — 

1945: Mar. 7 . . . . . . . -_ 
June > = *. . > . o a= 
Sept. * * 7 *. * * *. on 

Persons 
covered 275t 122 1 ,156 39 102t 86 629 431 255 

(thousands) 

_ } Excluding building. * Oct. 4 Ministry of Corporations. ‘ Monthly figures, last week of the month. §I.L.O. 
estimates from percentages of table IV (b). £1935, average for May.-Dec. * Jan.-June. * Feb.-Dec. * Annual 
gures, averages for the second half-year. ™ Monthly figures, averages of weeks without holidays. " Including 


mines. 


12 Annual figures: up to 1937, Nov. figures; 1938, July and Dec.; 1939, average for May and June; 1940 to 


1943, Nov. figure. 4 I.L.O. estimates based on statistics of earnings. ™ I.L.O. estimates based on census of establish- 


ments (Aug. 1929 and Sept. 1937). 


18 Averages for the second and third quarters. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concl.) 


(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 










































































































































































AMERICA Europe 
Canada! * United States Finland* France* 
Date . 
Per week Per week® Per fortnight Per week 
Upto| 41- | 4gn.| .49- => Upto}; 40- => Under| 80.0- => Under} 40 p. | Over 
40 h. | 47 h. 54 bh. | more || 39 b. | 49 B. | more |] 80 hb. | 95.9b.) more || 40 h. 40h. 
1929 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 7.5 | 58.9 | 33.6 ® ° ad 
1930 ° ° ° © ° ° © ° 3.3 | 62.0 | 34.7 0.4 0.8 | 98.8 
1931 ° ° ° e ° ° ° ° 25.2 | 45.4 | 29.4 8.0 7.7 | 84.3 
1932 15.7 | 21.3 | 16.4] 22.5 | 24.1 ° e ° 8.8 | 66.7 | 24.5 || 20.2 | 11.2 | 68.6 
1933 16.8 | 21.5 | 15.3 | 22.5 | 23.9 ° S © 3.7 | 64.8 | 31.5 9.2 8.3 | 82.5 
1934 13.3 | 22.3 | 18.0 | 21.3 | 25.1 ° ° ° 0.8 | 68.1 | 31.1 13.1 9.5 | 77.4 
1935 12.8 | 23.7 | 23.0 | 18.9 | 21.6 ° ° ° 0.6 | 68.8 | 30.6 || 13.7 9.4] 76.9 
1936 12.5 | 23.7 | 22.9 | 19.2 | 21.7 e od ° 0.3 | 68.2 | 31.5 von 6.9 | 86.0 
1937 11.8 | 25.3 | 22.1 | 19.6 | 21.2 ° ° a 0.0 | 65.7 | 34.3 6.7 | 84.9 8.4 
1938 21.0%} 25.64} 20.7 | 17.4 | 15.4 S - ° 0.3 | 73.3 | 26.4 || 21.5 | 76.6 1.9 
1939 18.0%} 24.74) 22.2 | 19.1 | 16.0 ° ° e 2.9 | 74.1 | 23.0 |] 11.1°| 63.28) 25.78 
1940 13.23] 17.14] 19.3 | 20.7 | 29.7 || 20.0 | 60.6 | 19.4 — — —_ * ° bd 
1941 11.6%] 15.84) 19.5 | 21.8 | 31.3 18.1 | 63.4] 18.5 _— _— _- 32.5 | 42.5 | 25.0 
1942 12.87} 14.84) 21.4 | 22.1 | 28.9 14.3 | 61.6 | 24.1 _ _ — 19.67} 40.97) 39.4 
1943 — _ — — _ 12.6 | 62.3 | 25.1 — — _ —_ —_ — 
Persons 
covered 587 44,190 ° os 
(thous’ds) 
Europe (concl.) 
Italy? * Latvia Sweden? « Switzerland 
Date 
Per week*® Per week Per week"® Per week 
Under} 40.0- | 45,0- | Over || Under] 46 ,, | Over |/Upto] 41- | 4gp, | Over|| Under) 36.0- | 4g), | Over 
40 bh. |44.9h. |48.0 h.| 48 h. || 46 h. 46 h. || 40h. | 47 h. 48h. || 36 h. | 47.9h. "| 48h. 
a ¥ b 
1929 8.9 75.5 15.6 ° ® ° ° ° ° S Ps . ° . 
1930 20.8 66.7 12.5 ° ° ° ° ° S ° ° e ° . 
1931 24.2 64.6 11.2 ° ° ° 2 ° ° S ° ° “4 ° 
1932 28.4 63.6 8.0 || 24.91) 73.01) 2.113); * e a e e ° ° ° 
1933 20.8 70.7 8.5 || 13.6 | 84.6 1.8 |} 8.5 |$2.7 {51.3 | 7.5 7.24) 20.84) 59.5%) i2.5" 
1934 30.5 61.9 7.6 |} 11.3 | 80.4 8.4 || 8.0 |29.1 [42.5 {20.4 4.20) 21.20] 65.34) 9.3" 
1935 || 28.3%] 39.6 21.7%) 10.4]| 17.6 | 62.0 | 20.4 || 6.1 |35.4 [37.1 {21.4 ad S ° ne 
1936 || 27.5 | 44.0 | 18.7 9.8 16.1 | 63.8 | 20.1 4.6 |35.8 |39.6 |20.0 ° Se ° . 
1937 16.5 7.4 | 26.7 9.4 13.4 | 62.9 | 23.7 || 4.6 [41.9 |36,5 |17.0 a ° 2 S 
1938 || 21.7 | 52.2 | 18.8 7.8 11.0 | 64.7 | 24.3 || 8.5 [46.1 [36.6 | 8.8 2.8 | 22.1 | 69.9 5.2 
1939 |} 19.14) 51.9%] 20.44) 8.6/| 15.4 | 61.2 | 23.4 |/16.3 [58.0 [12.3 [13.4 1.7 | 14.2 | 71.8 | 12.3 
1940 ° ° ° e 17.7%) 63.3%) 19.0%9}/10.2 |40.2 |29.5 |20.1 1.2 | 14.7 | 66.6 | 17.5 
1941 ° ° e ° - ° ° 7.1 |42.3 131.6 {19.0 0.8 | 18.3 | 69.7 | 11.2 
1942 * ° * . * * * 4.4 |45.4 |29.8 |20.4 0.8 | 20.2 | 70.6 8.4 
1943 ° * * * * * * 3.1 |47.8 |31.9 |17.2 0.7 | 20.3 | 70.9 8.1 
1944 ° bd . * bd bd bd 2.7 [51.5 |27.3 |18.5 — — _ - 
Pers. 
cov'd 1 ,156 36 443 255 
(th’s.) 








1 Excluding overtime; figures for the month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Up to 43h. ¢ 44-47 h. 


§ Bureau of the Census; non-agricultural employment, including self-employed; Oct. of each year. 


¢ Jan.-July. 


7 Mar., June, Sept. * Ministry of Corporations. * Before May 1935: a@=under 48 hours; }=48 hours. ™ May-Dec. 


U Jan.-June. 


1943, Nov. 


12 Feb.-Dec. 


18 Jan.-May. 


“ Including mines. ™“ Up to 1937, Nov.; 1938, July; 1939, June; 1940 to 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Social Security for Seafarers. International Labour Office, Studies and 
—~ Series M (Social Insurance), No. 19. Montreal, 1945. vi + 264 pp. 
1.50; 6s. 


Among the questions which the Maritime Preparatory Technical Conference 
(Copenhagen, November 1945) placed on the agenda of the forthcoming mari- 
time session of the International Labour Conference is that of social insurance 
for seafarers. ‘Thus the report now published by the International Labour Office 
on this subject, which was soapened in the expectation that the introduction or 
reform of schemes of social security for seafarers would be an early item of the 
post-war reconstruction programmes in a number of countries, will also serve 
as a technical report for the Conference. 

The report is divided into three parts. The first contains a comparative 
analysis af ata national systems of social security for seafarers, based on 
the monographs for nine maritime countries which have been compiled on a 
uniform plan and are presented in the third part of the report. Part ft, entitled 
“‘Towards an International System”, sets forth the general principles for a sea- 
farers’ social security charter deduced from the foregoing analysis and embodies 
them in a Model Scheme. . 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Vocational Guidance of the Disabled Soldier. Prepared by’ W. M. 
O’Net and J. P. Younc. Technical Education Branch, Sydney, 1944. 28 pp. 


This report deals primarily with the service given by the Vocational Guidance 
Office of Sydney Technical College to 615 men and women of the armed forces, 
all but 59 of whom had been discharged because of medical unfitness and two 
thirds of whom were disabled to an extent that a change of occupation was re- 
quired. It concludes that vocational guidance must be an integral part of the 
machinery of re-establishment training and placement and should be aimed at 
helping the men and women to arrive at well-informed and realistic decisions. 


DENMARK 


Social Denmark. A Survey of the Danish Social Legislation. Copen- 
hagen, Socialt Tidsskrift, 1945. xv + 475 pp. Illustrated. 


An English edition, revised and brought up to date, of the survey of Danish 
social legislation during the period 1891-1941 which was published by Socialt 
Tidsskrift (the organ of the Danish Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs) in 
1941.'' After an introduction describing the social structure and legislation of 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, p. 117. 
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the country in general terms, the survey is divided into eight chapters, dealing 
in detail with social insurance, public assistance, the prevention of disease and 
the hospital system, the organisation of the labour market, education, holidays 
and recreation, housing, and the co-operative movement. The abundant illustra- 
tions (photographs, maps, and diagrams) enhance the value of this useful survey. 


SWEDEN 


Internationella arbetsorganisationen, 1941-1944. Rapport av arbets- 
byrans direktér till internationella arbetskonferensens sammantrade 
i Philadelphia, 1944. Delegationen fér det internationella socialpolitiska 
samarbetet. Stockholm, Kungl. Boktryckeriet, 1945. 78 pp. 


An abridged Swedish translation of the Report of the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to the 26th Session of the International Labour Conference, 
prepared by the Swedish Delegation for International Collaboration in Social 
Questions. A brief summary of developments in Sweden in the field of social 
affairs during the period covered by the Renort is appended. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Comentario sobre la XXVI Conferencia de la Organizacién Inter- 
nacional del Trabajo, Filadelfia, Abril y Mayo de 1944. By Fernando 
YLLANES Ramos. Mexico, D.F., 1944. 7 pesos. 


After outlining the history of the International Labour Organisation and 
giving the background of the Philadelphia Conference, the author, who attended 
the Conference as adviser to the Mexican Employers’ delegate, deals with the 
problems raised in general discussion at the Conference, examines the different 
points of view presented, and analyses the items on the agenda. In a final com- 
mentary on the achievements of the Conference, he expresses the hope that its 
Recommendations will be applied in Mexico. 


A Guide to the Practice of International Conferences. By Vladimir 
D. Pastunov. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Washington, 
1945. xi + 275 pp. $2.50. 


This handbook is a careful compilation of the practice of public international 
conferences since 1919. It draws its material largely from the experience of the 
League of Nations, although references are made to the precedents and pro- 
cedures of the International Labour Organisation and to a lesser extent to those 
of the Pan American Union and the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

Part I classifies the different types of international conferences (private, 
semi-private, intergovernmental or public) and deals with the procedures used 
in le pey staffing, and budgeting public international conferences. Parts II 
and III are devoted to the procedures involved in organising, directing, and co- 
ordinating these conferences; the former describes in detail the organs of the 
public international conference, while the latter illustrates the methods of meeting 
the problems of procedure which arise. Finally, Part IV deals with the recording 
and reviewing functions performed by the staffs of international conferences and 
shows how vital to the successful accomplishment of the tasks in hand these 
— are. An appendix and bibliography add to the usefulness of this hand- 


The United Nations in the Making. Basic Documents. Boston, World 
Peace Foundation, 1945. 130 pp. 25c. 


ee A handy compilation, providing a background for study of the United Nations 
arter. 


Full Employment and State Control. A Symposium on the degree of 
— essential. Edited by D. Caradog Jones. London, Jonathan Cape, 1945. 
146 pp. 8s. 6d. 


This is a collection of essays by six contributors representing points of view 
which range from Professor A. G. B. Fisher’s belief in private enterprise with a 
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minimum of control to Professor H. Stanley Jevons’s advocacy of a planned 
socialist system. In addition, there are two essays by the editor, in one of which 
he makes a comparative survey of the views of the other contributors, while in 
the other he summarises the British Government’s White Paper on employment 
policy. A short unsigned postcript on Sir William Beveridge’s proposals in his 
book entitled Full Employment in a Free Society concludes the volume. The 
essays were written in reply to the following questions put by the editor: ‘“‘What 
are the essential requisites for the maintenance of full employment on the return 
to normal peace conditions and how far are they dependent upon concerted 
action by the Governments of different nations ?”” The result shows that these 
particular contributors, chosen as being representative of the main currents of 
existing expert opinion on the subject, are far from agreeing on the correct policy 
to be followed. It is, however, impossible to draw any general conclusions from 
this type of book because each reader will arrive at different conclusions accord- 
ing to his own attitude to the subject under discussion. Only time will show which 
of the contributors has the most realistic approach. 


Job Placement Reference with Introduction to the Job Placement 
Technique. By Keith Van ALLyn. Los Angeles, National Institute of Voca- 
tional Research, Inc., 1945. 361 pp. $10. 


This book incorporates the results of some years of research aimed at improv- 
ing the methods by which individuals are placed in jobs. The technique which 
has been developed is based on two processes — a “job qualification inventory” 
and the “job placement reference’. The inventory is a questionnaire for in- 
vestigating the details of an individual's tastes, sustained interests, and qualifica- 
tions/ and portraying the results graphically to show their relative importance. 
The placement reference is an encyclopedia of job specifications to accompany 
the questionnaire. The technique is intended primarily as a helpful tool for use 
in educational and vocational guidance work, as well as in direct placement work 
and the selection of personnel by employers. 


An Economy in Transition. By P. T. ELtswortu. New York, The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1945. xi + 183 pp. 


This book traces the development of Chile from the economy of the colonial 
type which characterised the country in 1929 and was dependent upon two 
major exports, nitrates and copper, to the much more independent and highly 
industrialised economy of 1942. It deals with the effect of the depression of the 
early ‘thirties on Chile’s foreign trade and internal economy and outlines the 
monetary policies followed, foreign trade controls, and Government stimulation 
of economic development. The author points out that with the end of the war 
both the copper and the nitrate industries will have to adjust themselves to a 
lower level of production, and in order to achieve a better balanced and more 
stable economy he suggests the development of certain industries, including the 
lumber, fishing, chemical, electric power, and transportation industries, and of 
distribution facilities, and the modernisation of agriculture. 


He Ergatike mas Politike kai Nomothesia. Historia — Analysis — 
Kritike. By Sokr. G. KLrapa. Athens, Nik. A. Sakkoula, 1945. 110 pp. 


In this work, entitled ‘Our Labour Policy and Legislation’’, the author briefly 
reviews the origins and development of Greek labour legislation, studies each 
law that has been adopted and each institution created since the Kingdom was 
founded in 1833, and brings out the relation between the legislation and the 
political, social and economic ideas from which it springs or to which it in turn 
gives rise. The last part of the work deals with the occupation and post-war 


periods. 


To Mellon kai he Apostole tou Hupourgeiou Emporikes Nautilias en 
Helladi. By Nikolaou Stamso tis. Istanboul, 1945. 282 pp. 


A study of the functions and future of the Greek Ministry of Shipping. The 
author gives a concise description of the maritime policy that in his opinion 
should be adopted and the kind of State action needed for its application. He 
concludes that whatever form Government intervention takes, private initiative 
cannot and should not be supplanted. 
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He Georgia tes Hellados. Oikonomike kai Koinonike Apopsis. Athens, 
Ekdoseis ‘‘(O Dogos”’, 1944. 192 pp. 


Written by an expert and thoroughly documented, this work is nevertheless 
in popular form and gives a general view of the economic and social aspects of 
agriculture in Greece. It deals with the conditions influencing the development 
of agriculture, various kinds of cultivation and husbandry, forestry administra- 
tion, and agricultural industries. The measures that have been recently adopted 
in Greece for organising and increasing agricultural production as a whole are 
reviewed, and in conclusion the author gives his personal view of future prospects. 


The Polish Worker. A Study ofa Social Stratum. By Felix Gross. 
New York, Roy Publishers, 1945. 274 pp. $3. 


The book is subdivided into five, rather loosely interconnected parts, and an 
epilogue. Part I includes a brief history of the development of the Polish working 
class and a description of its pre-war structure. Part II presents data on the 
standard of living of the Polish worker and describes the Polish pre-war labour 
legislation. Part III consists of excerpts from the memoirs of workers, unem- 

loyed men, and peasants which were collected by the Warsaw Institute of Social 
stones and other institutions. Part IV deals with the development of the Polish 
labour movement up to 1939, and Part V with the conditions of Polish and Jewish 
workers under the Nazis, their resistance to the Nazis, and (briefly) the social 
consequences of the Nazi domination. 


Housing Indian Labour. By Kanji Dwarkadas. Bombay, Thacker and 
Co., Limited, 1945. 16 pp. 8 annas. 


A plea for social economic planning in India and, more particularly, for ade- 
quate provision in the plans for the housing of industrial labour. 


Our Beggar Problem. Edited by I. M. Kumarappa. Bombay, Padma 
Publishing Co., 1945. vii + 294 pp. Illustrated. 10 rupees. 


A collection of essays by authoritative writers on various problems relating 
to mendicancy in India, which is estimated to be the sole source of livelihood 
of no less than 1,400,000 persons of both sexes. The essays not only contain a 
detailed account of the existing situation and of the social factors which caused 
it, but also proposals for remedying the evil, such as the establishment of a system 
of social security as part of reconstruction planning. 


Government and Union-Employer Relations An Analysis of Statutes 
and Administrative Regulations. By Leifur MaGnusson. Chicago, Public 
Administration Service (Publication No. 93), 1945. iv + 36 pp. 1. 


A pamphlet containing a useful, abridged survey of the main provisions of 
the Federal and State laws and regulations on industrial relations in the United 
States. 


El Contrato de Trabajo. Comentario a la ley, doctrina y jurispru- 
prudencia. By Eugenio Pérez Botiya. Madrid, Instituto de Estudios Polfticos, 
1945. 348 pp. 30 pesetas. 


An analysis of the new Spanish Act of 26 January 1944 concerning contracts 
of employment, showing the changes made in the legislation it supersedes, in 
particular the Contracts of Employment Act of 21 November 1931. 


Histoire de l’organisation professionnelle en France. La loi du 
4 octobre 1941. By V. L. Cuaicneav. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de 
jurisprudence. xxviii + 303 pp. 


According to Mr. Gaston Tessier, Secretary-General of the French Con- 
federation of Christian Workers, this-volume dealing with the “Labour Charter” 
of the Vichy Government is ‘“‘a page in social history; an account of the position 
of French workers during the occupation”. It represents the main part of a 
thesis submitted in February 1944 fora doctorate in social sciences, in which the 
author, in spite of the enemy occupation, publicly attacked the legislation in 
force. The preface was written in December 1944 and describes the atmosphere 
in the country when the Charter was introduced and enforced and that existing 
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after liberation. The restoration of freedom of association and the setting up of 
works committees, a project that has since been realised, are mentioned in an 


appendix. 


L’artisanat rural. Ses problémes actuels. By Lucien Getty. Preface 
by Andre SIEGFRIED. Paris, Librairie Paillard. 220 pp. 


A study of rural handicraftsmen and an analysis of their position in relation 
to their occupation, other crafts, and rural life. After giving a detailed description 
of the present position of rural handicrafts, the author ‘proposes various practical 
solutions to the main problems that have arisen, and concludes that, even though 
their position has been greatly weakened, their disappearance is not inevitable 
if they are capable of a transformation that will adapt them to the new conditions 
of agricultural production. 


Teoria del Seguro Social. By Gabriel BoniLLA Marin. México, D.F., 
Unidén Distribuidora de Ediciones, S. de R. L., 1945. 259 pp. 7 pesos. 


The author, who is head of the Social Insurance Department of the Mexican 
Secretariat of Labour, first gives a general picture of social insurance and then 
discusses the subject from the following points of view: history, scope, benefits, 
financial resources, financial systems, and settlement of disputes. The remaining 
chapters deal with various special branches of social insurance and with family 
allowances. 


Bosquejo sobre la Seguridad Social. Sus Principios, Realizaciones y 
Aspiraciones, especialmente en América. By Gonzalo MILLAN ARRATE. 
Santiago de Chile, Universidad de Chile, 1945. 119 pp. 


An account of the development of the idea of social security in relation to 
the history of security measures that have been taken in American countries, 
with special emphasis on Chile. The author also discusses the future of social 
security and the new conceptions that are gaining ground in such countries as 
the United States, Great Britain, Australia, and Guanie. A chapter is devoted 
to the work of the International Labour Organisation in this field. 


O Custo dos Remedios. By José PALMERIO. Sfo Paulo, 1942. xix + 385 
pp. 40 cruzeiros. 


This is the first book of its kind to be published in Brazil and one of the most 
interesting to be found in the literature on the question with which it deals. The 
author, on the basis of his experience as a social insurance doctor, makes a _ theo- 
retical and practical! study of the problem of providing medical treatment econo- 
mically and efficiently. In ten well-documented chapters he\deals with economical 
medical treatment, the use of medicines and the position of doctors, the cost 
of medicines and the reasons for their high price, the position of pharmacies, the 
pharmaceutical services of social insurance institutions, the pharmaceutical 
industry in general and in Brazil in particular, and, finally, the question of ad- 
vertising. The pages dealing with pharmaceutical services in insurance are 
especially worthy of attention; the policies recommended by the author are on 
the lines of those recommended by the International Labour Office and its Com- 
mittee of Experts, but he contributes exact informati a and suggestions that 
are the fruit of his own experience. 





Books Received! 


Community Organization for Social Welfare. By Wayne McMILLEN. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1945. 658 pp. 


Economic Analysis and Problems. By John F. Cronin. New York, 
American Book Company, 1945. xv + 623 pp. $3.75. 





1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of 
the Review. 
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Health Insurance in India. By A. N. AGArwava. Allahabad, East End 
Publishers, 1945. v + 145 pp. 4 rupees 12 annas; 8s. 


Japan’s War Economy. By T. A. Bisson. New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, International Secretariat, 1945. xv + 267 pp. 


Labor Policy of the Federal Government. By Harold W. Metz. Wash- 
ington, D.C., The Brookings Institution, 1945. ix + 284 pp. $2.50. 


The Lesson of Germany. A Guide to her History. By Gerhart EIsLer, 
Albert NorDEN and Albert SCHREINER. New York, International Publishers, 
1945. 222 pp. $2.50. 


Pioneer Settlement in the Asiatic Tropics. Studies in Land Utilization 
and Agricultural Colonization in Southeastern Asia. By Karl J. PELZER. New 
York, Institute of Pacific Relations, International Secretariat, 1945. xviii + 
290 pp. Illustrated. 


Post-War Jobs. A Guide to Current Problems and Future Opportuni- 
ties. Edited by Nelson and Henrietta PoyNTER. Washington, D.C., Public 
Affairs Press, American Council on Public Affairs, 1945. ii + 211 pp. Cloth: 
$2.50; paper: $2. 


Provencao de Dissidios Trabalhistas. By José Aranha de Assis PACHECO. 
Sao Paulo, Instituto de Direito social, 1945. 147 pp. 


Reconstruction, Then and Now. By Robert S. PoLtarp. Fabian Re- 
search Series, No. 98. London, Fabian Publications Ltd., and Victor Gollancz 
Ltd., 1945. 40 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Richesse et population. By Alfred Sauvy. Paris, Payot, 1944. 327 pp. 


Seguro social en Gran Bretafia. Presentado al Parlamento por el Ministro 
de Reconstruccién, por orden de Su Majestad en Septiembre 1944. Translation 
by Dr. José Arce of Cmd. 6550 and 6551. Buenos Aires, Editorial Losada, 1945. 


217 pp. $3 m./arg. 


Socialism from Where We Are. By Hiram ELFENBEIN, with an introduc- 
tion by Norman Tuomas. New York, Samson Press, 1945. xi + 214 pp. $1.50. 


The Theory and Practice of Earning a Living. By John F. WHarTON. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1945. xiii + 238 pp. 


Tomorrow’s Trade. Problems of our Foreign Commerce. By Stuart CHASE. 
New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1945. xi + 156 pp. $1. 


Working Conditions and Employee Services. By B. J. COHEN and M. M. 
Towy-Evans. London, Institute of Labour Management, 1945. 87 pp. 2s. 


World Rubber and Its Regulation. By K. E. Knorr. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. x + 265 pp. $3. 
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Workers’ nutrition and health, 419. 
— Trade union movement, 430, 431, 
560, 709. — Scottish Trades Union 
Congress, 430. — Industrial reorgani- 
sation plans, 508.— Vocational 
training, 530. — Family Allowances 
Act, 548. —- Session of Trades Union 
Congress, 560.— Manpower redis- 
tribution, 682. — Agricultural wo- 
men workers’ holidays, 711. 


GREECE: Unemployment insurance, 
86. — Unemployment measures, 236. 
— Wartime inflation, 643-651. 


GUATEMALA: Social provisions in 
new Constitution, 57. — Collective 
disputes regulations, 392. 


ICELAND: Collaboration of Northern 
European labour movements, 424. — 
Meeting of Northern European 
Social Ministers, 506. 
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INDIA: Post-war planning and de- 
velopment, 50, 507. — Pay for sea- 
men in British ships, 82. — Textile 
industry in wartime, 176-195 (erra- 
ta, 587, 728). — Indian women and 
I.L.0. Asiatic regional conference, 
221. — Food policy and agricultural 
development, 227. — Agreement 
with U.S.S.R. on liberated persons, 
256. — Tripartite Labour Organisa- 
tion, 386, 676. — Demobilisation and 
resettlement plans, 395. — Condi- 
tions of work in mines, 407, 538. 
— Employment policy in transition 
period, 513. — Employment of wo- 
men in mines, 538. — Promotion 
of labour welfare in Indian States, 
539. — Administration of labour 
legislation, 652-655. — Industrial 
disputes in 1944, 677. — Holidays 
with pay, 695. 

Assam: Post-war planning, 55. — Land 
reform and settlement, 229. — Ad- 
ministration of labour legislation, 
652. 

Baroda: Post-war planning, 55. 

Bengal: Post-war planning, 55. — Land 
reform and settlement, 228. — Agri- 
cultural development, 229. — Ad- 
ministration of labour legislation, 
653. 


Bharatpur: Agricultural development, 
229. 


Bihar: Post-war planning, 55. — Per- 
sonnel training in agriculture, 229. 
— Administration of labour legisla- 
tion, 653. 

Bombay: Demobilisation and resettle- 
ment, 398. — Administration of 
labour legislation, 653. 

Central Provinces and Berar: Adminis- 
tration of labour legislation, 653. 


Hyderabad: Mines Maternity Benefit 
Regulation, 408. 


Madras: Post-war planning, 55. — 
Personnel training in agriculture, 
229. — Demobilisation and resettle- 
ment, 398.— Administration of 
labour legislation, 654. 


Orissa: Post-war planning, 55. 


Punjab: Post-war planning, 55. — 
Land reform and settlement, 228. — 
Irrigation, 229. — Demobilisation 
and resettlement, 398. — Adminis- 
tration of labour legislation, 654. 

Sind: Post-war planning, 55. — Agri- 
cultural development, 228. — Ad- 


ministration of labour legislation; 
654. 


United Provinces: Post-war planning, 
55. — Agricultural development, 
228. — Administration of labour 
legislation, 654. 


IRAN: Compulsory education for 


industrial workers, 539. 


IRELAND: Department of Industry 
and Commerce, 1940-1943, 237. 


aia - tah Trade union movement, 102, 
09. 


LUXEMBOURG: 
fixing, 79. 


MEXICO: National Council of Con- 
federation of Mexican Workers, 106. 
— Liberal and technical professions, 
408. — National Confederation of 
Peasants, 566. — Mexican workers 
in United States, 609-631. 


NETHERLANDS: Trade union move- 
ment, 103. 


NEW ZEALAND: Wage regulation, 
245.— Agreement with U.S.S.R. 
on liberated persons, 256. — Demo- 
bilisation, 521. — Re-establishment 
of ex-service personnel, 522. 


NICARAGUA: Regulation of labour 
relations, 230. 


NORWAY: Collaboration of Northern 
European labour movements, 424. — 
Meeting of Northern European 
Social Ministers, 506. 


PANAMA: Creation of a Ministry of 
Social Security, 544. 


PARAGUAY: Workers’ protection in 
dangerous occupations, 247. — 
Family benefits, 547. 


PERU: Wage increases, 80. — Ratifi- 
cation of Conventions, 504. — Sick- 
ness insurance, 546. — Oil workers’ 
conditions, 711. 


Minimum wage 


POLAND: Co-operative movement, 
549. 


SPAIN: Social insurance movement, 
249 (errata, 587). — Family allow- 
ances, 707. 


Fernando Po: 
labour, 404. 


Nigerian contract 
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SWEDEN: Organisation of salaried 
employees, 39-46. — Collaboration 
of Northern European labour move- 
ments, 424. — Meeting of Northern 
European Social Ministers, 506. 


SWITZERLAND: Apprenticeship in 
the hotel and restaurant industry, 
402. — Social security planning, 416 
(erratum, 587). 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Re- 
commendation on social policy in 
dependent territories, 47. — Control 
of employment, 76. — Agreement 
with U.S.S.R. on liberated r- 
sons, 256. — Demobilisation and re- 
employment of ex-service personnel, 
525. — Trade union movement, 564. 
— Registration for Employment Act, 
689. — Technical Education Com- 
mission, 690. 


UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND (see also above, under 
“Great Britain’’): Foreign Secretary 
and U.N.O. Preparatory Com- 
mission, 219.— Agreement with 
U.S.S.R. on liberated persons, 256. 
— Full employment after transition 
period, 449-464. — Post-war organi- 
sation of private domestic employ- 
ment, 536. — Hours of work, 697. — 
Number of civil servants, 711. 

Bahamas: Labour in United States, 
609-631. 

Barbados: Labour in United States, 
609-631. 

British Honduras: Labour in United 
States, 609-631. 

Jamaica: Labour in United States, 
609-631. 

Newfoundland: Labour in 
States, 609-631. 


Nigeria: Contract labour in Fernando 
Po, 404. 


UNITED STATES: Housing, 1-28 
(erratum, 447). — Collective bargain- 
ing, 59. — Employment policy, 63, 
527.— Employment of disabled 
persons, 67.— Reconversion wage 
policy, 76, 534. — Proposed amend- 
ments to Social Security Act, 88. — 
A.F. of L. and World Trade Union 


United 


Conference, 96.— National Labor 
Relations Board, 1943-44, 233. — 
Wage-Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions of Department of Labor, 
238. — Chamber of Commerce and 
sickness insurance, 254. — Methods 
of labour-management consultation, 
309-334. — Labour services agree- 
ment with Bolivia, 382. — Eleventh 
conference on labour legislation, 405. 
— Hours of work and holiday pay, 
406 (erratum, 587). — Public Health 
Service, 1944, 412. — Full employ- 
ment after transition period, 449- 
464. — Unemployment problem, 528. 
— Seafarers’ wages and war risk 
bonuses, 536. — Foreign labour in 
wartime, 609-631. — Government 
delegate’s report on I.L.O. Confer- 
ence, 665. — National labour-man- 
agement conference, 673. — Demo- 
bilisation, 685.— Hours of work, 695. 
— Old-age and survivors’ insurance, 
701. — C.1.0. and British, Italian, 
and Soviet trade unions, 709. 


New Jersey: Migrant Labor Act, 77. 


New York: Fair employment practices 
law, 67. 


URUGUAY: General Federation of 
Workers, 565. 


U.S.S.R.: Budget estimates, 1945, 49. 
—Care of children, 90. — Agri- 
cultural production, 225. — War dis- 
ablement pensions, 255. — British- 
Soviet agreement on liberated per- 
sons, 256. — Organisation of produc- 
tion, 385 (erratum, 587.) — Social 
insurance budget for 1945, 412. — 
Trade union movement and workers’ 
welfare, 426. — Five-Year Plan, 507, 
— Demobilisation Act, 515. — Re- 
patriation of Soviet citizens, 533. 
— Holidays with pay, 538. — Ser- 
vice men’s family benefits, 549. — 
Rural reconstruction, 671. — Voca- 
tional training, 691. — Trade unions 
and C.I.0., 709. — Trade unions 
and Five-Year Plan, 710. 


Ukraine: Rural reconstruction, 672. 


VENEZUELA: Committee for trade 
union unity, 104. — Amendments 
to Labour Act, 390. 
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